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“Well-oiled  democracy.” 


Charles  W.  Bailey,  Editor 

Minneapolis  Tribune 


Journalism  prizes  come  in  all  sizes  and  shapes,  and  it’s 
nice  when  a  small  weekly  wins  a  Pulitzer.  But  most  of  the  time 
the  major  awards  for  government  coverage  and  investigative 
reporting  go  to  the  major  papers  that  can  maintain  Washington 
staffs  or  special  investigative  teams  —  and  are  published  in 
scandal-ridden  big  cities. 

Of  course  reporters  on  medium-sized  and  small 
newspapers  also  do  that  kind  of  work  —  and  do  it  well  —  every 
day.  They  do  it  with  less  help  than  their  big-city  colleagues, 
and  they  turn  out  solid,  probing  journalism  that  deserves  to  be 
encouraged  and  recognized. 

Last  year,  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  established  a 
Government  News  Contest  for  non-metropolitan  dailies  and 
weeklies  in  Minnesota.  We  offered  annual  $500  prizes  for 
outstanding  election  coverage,  interpretive  reporting  and 
investigative  reporting. 

First-year  entries  were  relatively  few  in  number,  but 
high  in  quality.  Winning  entries  from  papers  in  Rochester, 
Faribault,  St.  Cloud  and  Halstad  covered  such  familiar  ground 
as  Congressional  and  legislative  election  campaigns,  a  school 
bond  issue,  and  the  investigation  of  local  jail  conditions.To 
echo  one  judge’s  comments,  the  winners  produced  the  kind  of 
journalism  “that  keeps  the  wheels  of  democracy  well-oiled  at 
the  local  level.” 
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RE  1979  PULITZER  PRIZES 


“...The  editorial  cartooning 
panel  had  picked  Robert 
Englehart,  cartoonist... 

“We  felt  that  of  all  the  entries,  he 
(Englehart)  was  head  and  shoul¬ 
ders  above  everybody  else,” 
Stanley  Asimov,  asistant  publish¬ 
er  of  Newsday  and  chairman  of 
the  editorial  cartooning  panel, 
said.  “So  we  recommended  En¬ 
glehart  and  Englehart  alone... I 
think  Bob  Englehart  can  feel 
very  pleased  that  a  jury  of  his 
peers  singled  him  out  as  head 
and  shoulders  above  everybody 
else.  He  earned  the  prize,  and 
didn’t  get  it.” 


Sign  us  up  for  Englehart 


MAIL  TO:  Copley  News  Service 

P.O.  Box  190,  San  Diego,  CA.  92112 
(714)299-3131 


Organization 


Address 


Los  Angeles  Times 
April  17,1979 


Golf,  tennis,  or  name  any  sport 
—you’ll  find  the  champions 
using  equipment  that’s 
made  in  New  England 


Golf  balls  and  clubs,  tennis  balls  and  rackets,  boats  and  sails,  skiis, 
fishing  tackle,  hunting  and  camping  equipment  and  every  kind  of  athletic 
shoe — among  all  these  products,  many  of  the  best  and  most  widely  used 
are  made  in  New  England.  Spalding,  Acushnet,  Bancroft,  Royal,  L.  L. 
Bean,  Gladding  and  Old  Town  are  all  names  to  conjure  with  when  it 
comes  to  sports  equipment.  The  more  than  fifty  New  England-based 
firms  that  specialize  in  the  production  of  sporting  goods,  outerwear  and 
shoes  have  annual  sales  that  total  more  than  a  billion  dollars. 

That  means  jobs  and  steady  pay  for  thousands  in  factories  and  offices 
large  and  small  scattered  throughout  the  six  New  England  states.  Golf 
tournaments  in  Atlanta  or  Akron,  World  Team  Tennis — and  millions  of 
ordinary  players  everywhere — are  helping  to  pay  for  the  products 
advertised  in  that  best-selling  advertising  medium — the  local  New 
England  daily  newspaper. 


Smart  marketing  starts  with 
New  Engiand  daiiy  newspapers 


Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (AD) 
Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S) 


VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E&S) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M&S) 

Rutland  Herald  (M&S) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (A/D) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Boston  Herald  American  (M) 

Boston  Herald  American  (S) 
Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 

Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 

Springfield  Republican  (S) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Meriden  Record-Journal  (M) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 

Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


HIT  THE  JACKPOT 
IN  NEWSPAPER 
EQUIPMENT  SALES 
AT  ATiFA/El* 

. . ,  with  Editor  Be  Publisher's 
3  big  Convention  Issues 


*  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association! 
Research  Institute  Production  Management  Conference 


MAY  12  ANPA/RI  CONFERENCE  PUNNING  ISSUE 

Deadline  Lgj  ygggj  conference  preview — exhibit  hall  plan; 

May  7  exhibitors  list;  booth  locations;  advance  program  notes. 


JUNE  2  ANPA/RI  CONFERENCE  ISSUE 

Deadline  Distributed  from  E&P’s  booth.  News  and  features  on 
May  24  equipment,  systems,  exhibits.  Complete  program. 


JUNE  9  ANPA/RI  POST-CONFERENCE  ISSUE 

Deadline  py||  conference  coverage — texts  of  speeches,  reports  on 
May  31  new  machines  and  technologies.  E&P  exhibit  awards. 

Reserve  now  for  these  3  showcase  issues 


Editor  &  Publisher 

575  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022  •  (212)  752-7050 
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MAY 

10— World  Press  Institute,  annual  forum,  Macalester  College,  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota. 

10*13 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  50th  anniversary  sales 
conference,  Marriott,  Orlando. 

13*10— Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  conference,  Hartford  House,  Richlands,  Washington. 

13-10— Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  Canyon 
Hotel,  Palm  Springs,  Calif. 

15— Certified  Audit  of  Circulations,  St.  Francis,  San  Francisco. 

15-10— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  convention,  St.  Francis  Hotel, 
San  Francisco,  California. 

15-10 — National  Association  of  Advertiser  Publishers,  The  Fairmont,  Dal¬ 
las,  Texas. 

10*10— American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  The  Greenbrier, 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  West  Virginia. 

17- 10 — Allied  Publishers,  annual  meeting,  Thunderbird  Motor  Inn, 

Wenatchee,  Washington. 

10-10— Hoosier  State  Press  Association,  45th  annual  convention.  Execu¬ 
tive  Inn,  Vincennes,  Indiana. 

10-10— Pennsylvania  Press  Conference,  Sheraton  Penn  State  Inn,  State 
College,  Pa. 

10-10— Mountain  Ad  managers.  50th  annual  meeting,  Sheraton  Inn,  Santa 
Fe,  New  Mexico. 

10-20— Mid  America  Press  Institute,  packaging  today's  newspaper  con¬ 
tent,  Bel  Air  Hilton,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

20-23— International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  convention.  Can¬ 
yon  Hotel,  Palm  Springs,  Calif. 

20-24 — Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association,  Sheraton-Ritz 
Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

25-20 — California  Press  Photographers  Association,  Hyatt  Regency,  San 
Francisco. 

30- 31— Advertising  Research  Foundation,  5th  annual  mid-year  confer¬ 

ence,  Detroit  Plaza  Hotel,  Detroit 

30*Juna  2— Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists,  Camelback 
Inn  Hotel,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

31- Juno  2 — Florida  Press  Association,  spring  convention  and  Florida 

Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  meeting,  Bahia  Mar  Resort 
Hotel,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

JUNE 

2- 7— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association-Research  Institute, 

production  management  conference.  Las  Vegas  Convention  Center. 
Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

3- 5— Associated  Press  Sports  Editors  Association,  Marquette  Inn,  Min¬ 

neapolis,  Minn. 

4- 8 — XXXIInd  Congress  of  Federation  Internationale  des  Editeurs  de 

Joumaux  et  Publications  (FIEJ),  Las  Vegas  Convention  Center,  Las 
Vegas,  Nev. 

8- 10— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  regional  conference. 

Holiday  Inn,  Sharon,  Pa. 

9- 15 — International  Society  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors,  Lorado  Taft 

Campus,  Oregon,  Illinois. 

10*13 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  annual  conference, 
Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

13-15— Georgia  Press  Association,  annual  convention,  Bucanneer  Motor 
Lodge,  Jekyll  Island,  Ga. 

13- 15 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers,  accounting  and  finance  officers/ 

personnel  managers  meeting.  The  Admiralty,  Port  Ludlow,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

14- 18— Tennessee  Press  Association,  annual  convention,  Sheraton  Hotel, 

Gatlinburg,  Tenn. 

15- 17— Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  annual  summer  meeting.  Little 

America,  Flagstaff,  Ariz. 

18- 19— National  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 
18-20 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  annual  sales  con¬ 
ference,  Adams  Hotel,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

18-21 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Adams  Hotel, 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

24-28— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  editorial  clinic, 
Ponte  Vedra  Club,  Ponte  Vedra  Beach,  Florida. 
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and  introducing 


MAG-LOK 

We  Design.  Build.  &  Service 
The  Equipment  You  Ask  For. 


Revolutionary  New  Lock-up 
System  for  ANY  type  Plate 
Poly  Fibron.  Mylar.  Aluminum 
or  Steel-backed  Photopolymer 


CONTACT: 

BEACH  MANUFACTURING  CORP.  15602  Container  Lane  Huntington  Beach,  Calif.  92649  714-898-5515  213-598-5548 


Letters _ 

FOR  THE  RECORD 

I  want  a  correction  printed  regarding 
an  article  that  appeared  in  the  April  7 
edition  of  E&P  on  pages  15  and  16.  The 
article,  “Deep  South  Daily  Admits  it  ig¬ 
nored  Racial  Affairs,”  was  about  the  Ft. 
Myers  (FI.)  News  Press. 

The  tenth  paragraph  said  that  I  “was 
flown  to  Fort  Myers  to  review  the  arti¬ 
cles  before  publication.”  The  articles 
were  a  series  of  stories  on  the  black 
community  there.  That  statement  is  in¬ 
correct. 

As  you  can  see  from  inter-office 
memo,  I  went  to  Ft.  Myers  for  a  job 
interview.  1  stayed  there  for  a  week’s 
tryout.  When  the  editor  invited  me,  he 
mentioned  the  series  and  said  he'd  like 
me  to  look  at  it.  During  my  visit,  I  did 
read  the  series  and  gave  the  writer  writ¬ 
ten  comments.  I  was  paid  for  my  time 
there  as  anyone  would  be.  I  wasn't  paid 
any  consultant’s  fees. 

-MozettaA.  Burks 
207  S,  Plymouth  Ave.,  A-6 
Rochester,  N.Y.  14608 
♦  *  ♦ 

WHY  PRETEND? 

Your  April  14  cover  ad  for  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star,  in  which  Stephen  Isaacs 
discussed  changes  in  the  Star's  opinion 
pages,  was  most  interesting. 

I'm  the  adviser  of  a  community  college 
newspaper  whose  editors  for  years  have 
put  names  of  the  writers — whether  them¬ 
selves  or  other  staffers — under  edito¬ 
rials,  the  displeasure  of  judges  not¬ 
withstanding. 

Our  reasons?  Basically  those  articu¬ 
lated  by  Isaacs.  Editorials,  except  on 
some  metro  dailies,  seldom  represent  the 
thinking — and  almost  never  the 
writing — of  a  committee.  Why  pretend 
otherwise? 

Pete  Lang 

(Lang  is  adviser  to  Rampage,  published  by 
Fresno  City  College,  Fresno,  Calif.) 

tifi  ^  ^ 

IMPRISONED  EDITOR 

I  would  like  to  enlist  your  help  in  the 
case  of  one  of  your  Argentinian  col¬ 
leagues,  who  is  in  urgent  need  of  sup¬ 
port.  Until  June  9.  1976,  Carlow  Alberto 
Lanzillotto  was  a  teacher  and  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Buenos  Aires  newspa¬ 
per  La  Prensa.  On  that  date,  Sr.  Lanzil¬ 
lotto  was  imprisoned  and  charged  by  the 
Argentinian  authorities  with  subversive 
activities  under  their  Law  of  National 
Security.  He  was  subsequently  acquitted 
of  all  charges;  yet  was  never  released. 

In  December  of  1978,  Sr.  Lanzillotto 
was  granted  a  release  under  “libertad 
vigilada,”  in  which  he  would  still  remain 
under  state  supervision,  but  would  at 
least  be  free  to  return  home.  This  new 
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status  should  have  taken  effect  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  6th;  as  far  as  we  know,  he  has  not 
yet  been  released.  This  instance  of  a  man 
who  has  been  found  completely  innocent 
according  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  and 
who  is  still  being  held  prisoner  by  that 
country,  is  a  gross  miscarriage  of  justice. 

Sr.  Lanzillotto’s  case  has  come  to  the 
attention  of  Amnesty  International,  the 
worldwide  human  rights  organization.  It 
has  been  determined  that  one  of  the  most 
effective  ways  to  help  the  many  Argentin¬ 
ian  journalists  who  are  being  perse¬ 
cuted  merely  for  doing  their  jobs  is  for 
other  journalists  to  write  in  behalf  of 
their  imprisoned  colleagues.  Amnesty 
International  USA  Group  97,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  has  “adopted”  Sr.  Lanzil¬ 
lotto,  and  would  be  grateful  for  any  aid  in 
procuring  his  release.  Therefore,  we  urge 
you  to  write  letters  of  appeal  in  your 
professional  capacity  to  the  Argentine 
government,  inquiring  whether  Sr.  Lan¬ 
zillotto  has  yet  been  released  as  was 
promised,  and  in  addition,  pressing  for 
his  unconditional  release  (which  had 
been  ordered  by  the  judge  in  charge  of 
the  case  as  long  ago  as  October  18, 1977). 
The  address  is  as  follows; 

Su  Excelencia  General  Jorge  Rafael 
Videla,  President  de  la  Republica  Argen¬ 
tina,  Casa  Rosada,  Buenos  Aires,  Argen¬ 
tina. 

Barbara  Krasnoff 
*  *  * 

GOLDBERG  ENDORSED 

Reading  in  the  April  21  issue  that 
Lawrence  W.  Goldberg  of  Media,  Pa.  is 
planning  to  run  for  the  Democrat  Party's 
nomination  for  president  was  extremely 
pleasing. 

In  a  time  when  the  United  States  is 
seeing  the  “New  Right”  spread  its  ideol¬ 
ogy  all  the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court,  as 
evidenced  by  their  ruling  on  news  report¬ 
ers  disclosing  opinions  and  thoughts  in 
the  work  they  do,  1  think  its  refreshing, 
exciting  and  needed  for  people  like  Mr. 
Goldberg  to  stand  up  for  one  of  Ameri¬ 
ca's  vanishing  freedoms — Freedom  of 
the  Press. 

Even  if  it  takes  the  embarassment  of 
the  Democrats,  to  make  people  realize 
that  people  like  Mr.  Goldberg  care  about 
freedom  or  the  press  is  fine  with  me. 

Viva  The  Free  Press! 

Warren  Rosenberg 

New  York  City 

*  ♦  ♦ 

MISLEADING 

As  the  publisher  of  The  Call  &  Post,  a 
chain  of  three  papers  in  Ohio,  1  have 
been  a  subscriber  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
for  many  years.  I  was  shocked  when  1 
read  the  article  by  Dr.  Henry  G.  La  Brie, 
III  re:  “The  Disappearing  Black  Press.” 
Nothing  could  be  more  misleading.  If 
you  study  the  facts,  you  will  see  that  you 
owe  the  Black  Press  an  apology. 

William  O.  Walker 


HOW  COULD  YOU 

As  former  editor  of  an  area  news  page, 
one  of  my  pet  peeves  for  years  was  the 
tendency  to  put  projects  in  charge  of 
people  rather  than  people  in  charge  of 
projects. 

Allow  me  to  quote,  “To  avoid  any  in- 
plant  conflict.  Bianco  used  non-staff 
writing  and  photography,  and  put  the 
project  in  charge  of  John  Armstrong,  a 
former  Sunday  editor  of  the  Oregonian.” 

Perhaps  Mr.  Armstrong  felt  at  times 
that  the  project  was  in  charge  of  him. 
However,  such  errors  keep  English 
teachers’  “tch-tch”  comments  coming 
and  editors  squirming. 

Nowadays,  it’s  difficult  to  place  the 
blame.  Is  it  the  copy  desk,  proofreader 
or  do  you  still  blame  it  on  the  composing 
room? 

Marjorie  A.  Helsel 
(Helsel  is  president-publisher,  Altoona 
(Pa.)  Mirror.) 

9|c  9k  tk 

GOOD  COVERAGE 

As  the  host  paper  for  the  recent  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Alternative  News- 
weeklies  annual  convention.  The  Real 
Paper  was  particularly  pleased  with  your 
coverage  of  the  event. 

Bill  Kirtz’  story  was  the  first  among 
dozens  that  have  appeared  in  local  and 
national  publications  during  the  past  few 
years  which  avoided  the  easy  route  of 
musing  about  the  changes  in  the  old  un¬ 
derground  press,  now  that  it  has  sur¬ 
vived  the  sixties  and  begun  to  succeed 
financially  as  well  as  journalistically. 

The  impact  and  the  quality  of  weekly 
alternative  papers  has  hardly  been  a  se¬ 
cret.  Advertisers  realized  it  about  eight 
years  ago.  And  readers  have  known  it  all 
along:  the  forty  or  so  papers  represented 
at  the  NAN  conference  in  Boston  have  a 
combined  circulation  of  over  1  million. 

As  a  loyal  reader  of  E&P,  1  am  fasci¬ 
nated  by  how  often  you  cover  the  plight 
of  mainstream  dailies  in  trying  to  reach 
our  20-40-year-old  readers.  Now,  with 
the  coverage  of  the  NAN  conference, 
those  papers  will  have  a  little  more  first¬ 
hand  information  about  how  we  do  it. 

Martin  Linsky 
(Linsky  is  editor  of  The  Real  Paper,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.) 

9k  9)C  ♦ 

OWNERS  RAPPED 

The  recent  deaths  of  the  last  two 
Lindsay-Schaub  newspapers  in  Illinois 
(The  Metro-East  Journal  in  East  St. 
Louis  and  the  Morning  Courier  in 
Champaign-Urbana)  were  expected  but 
nonetheless  shocking  as  an  indictment  of 
the  owners. 

Lindsay-Schaub  sold  off  the  profitable 
papers  several  months  ago,  to  Lee  En¬ 
terprises,  which,  not  surprisingly  in  this 
day  of  the  wonders  of  media  conglomer- 

(Continued  on  page  7) 
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i  ^ 

f  he  who/What/iirtiera/iirtieii/M^ 
of  newspaper  readership. 


To  the  Newspaper  Readership 
Council  and  its  supporting 
newspapers  and  newspaper 
organizations:  The  information 
you’re  discovering  about  how  to 
broaden  newspaper  readership  is  a 
page  one  story  to  newspapermen 
everywhere.  And  also  to  us, 
Rockwell-Goss,  as  a  manufacturer 
of  the  presses  that  print  so  many 
newspapers  across  America.  By 
using  the  five  famous  Ws  to  get  the 


We  read  you. 
We’re  Rockwell-Goss. 

facts  about  your  readers,  as  well  as 
for  them,  you  can  do  a  better  job 
—  and  we  can  help  you  more  by 
understanding  your  changing 
needs.  That’s  important  to  us, 
because  our  interest  in  newspapering 
doesn’t  end  with  the  production  of 
press  equipment.  Your  problems 


are  our  problems.  And  your  goals 
are  our  goals.  Graphic  Systems 
Division,  Rockwell  International, 
3100  South  Central  Avenue, 
Chicago,  IL  60650. 

^1^  Rockwell 

International 

...where  science  gets  clown  to  btisiness 


Editor  &  Publisher 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  » 

Robert  U.  Brown,  President  and  Editor  James  Wright  Brown 

Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1 91 2-1 959 


Press  and  religion 

We  who  are  so  quick  sometimes  to  advocate  action  by 
Congress  to  correct  what  we  believe  to  be  court  rulings 
jeopardizing  the  free  press  guarantee  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  might  see  some  wisdom  in  the  words  of  Senator  Daniel 
Patrick  Moynihan. 

Speaking  before  the  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  awards 
luncheon,  Sen.  Moynihan  said  “if  the  courts  are  a  problem 
today,  expect  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  to  be  the 
more  enduring  problem.” 

He  noted  that  twice  this  month  the  Senate  voted  in  favor  of, 
and  has  adopted,  an  amendment  which  removes  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  school  prayer  cases  under  the 
First  Amendment.  “This  seemed  to  me  an  alarming  measure, 
which  truly  does  involve  the  basic  law  of  the  land.  Prayer 
prescribed  by  public  authorities — whether  voluntary  or 
not — gets  very  close  to  the  notion  of  establishment  of  reli¬ 
gion,  which  the  Constitution  forbids. 

“My  point  here  is  simple;  If  the  Senate  is  willing  so 
cavalierly  to  deal  with  this  one  section  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment,  what  about  other  sections?  You  should  know  that  the 
view  that  Congress  can  prevent  the  Court  from  ruling  on 
specific  constitutional  questions  has  some  currency  among 
scholars.  Section  II  of  Article  III  plainly  says  that  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction  ‘with  such 
exceptions,  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Congress  shall 
make.’  Interpreted  broadly,  this  clause  would  swallow  up 
virtually  all  the  rest  of  the  Constitution,  and  leave  constitu¬ 
tional  rights  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  state  courts  for 
enforcement.  Such  a  path,  if  indeed  constitutional,  is  so 
unwise,  and  offers  such  a  clear  threat  to  our  liberties  if 
pursued  too  far,  that  it  is  on  reflection  astonishing  that  the 
Senate  should  have  taken  even  one  single  step  down  it.” 

The  Senator’s  advice  is  that  historically  the  court  changes 
its  minds  on  matters  and  that,  rather  than  running  to  Con¬ 
gress  for  redress,  “when  we  think  the  court  to  be  wrong  (we 
should)  seek  to  persuade  it  of  this.” 

He  noted  that  for  decades  the  Supreme  Court  “solemnly 
held  that  the  due  process  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend¬ 
ment  prohibited  labor  legislation”  and  one  day  it  just 
changed  its  mind.  He  suggests  the  same  thing  will  happen  on 
issues  involving  the  press  if  the  press  is  persuasive  and 
convincing  before  the  Court. 

Although  Sen.  Moynihan  may  be  correct  in  the  long  run,  we 
feel  many  newspaper  editors  and  their  lawyers  may  not  be 
willing  to  stand  by  and  hope  optimistically  for  the  future 
while  decisions  of  the  Court  seem  to  erode  the  free  press 
guarantee  today. 
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Soul-searching  at  the  editor’s  desk 

By  John  Hughes 


Our  profession  .  .  .  isn’t  currently 
in  high  repute.  The  polls  indicate  our 
credibility  with  the  public  is  lower  than 
that  of  many  other  professions.  Some 
research  indicates  that  many  readers 
find  their  newspapers  aloof,  arrogant 
and  unresponsive  to  their  needs.  If  pub¬ 
lic  confidence  in  the  press  is  to  rise,  we 
in  the  newspaper  business  have  to  make 
some  changes. 

There  isn’t  any  question  that  a  chang¬ 
ing  kind  of  newspaper  audience,  as¬ 
saulted  by  a  deluge  of  information,  wants 
its  newspapers  to  do  a  better  job  of  fo¬ 
cussing  on  news  that  is  most  relevant  to 
its  immediate  needs.  But  the  research  so 
far  doesn’t  indicate  that  readers  are  turn¬ 
ing  their  backs  on  the  great  complex  is¬ 
sues.  To  the  contrary,  the  findings  indi¬ 
cate  readers  are  pleading  with  newspaper 
editors  to  help  them  understand  some  of 
the  complex  issues  they  think  editors 
currently  make  confusing. 

Have  American  newspapers 
adequately  explained  the  seriousness  of 
the  energy  crisis?  Have  they,  in  compel¬ 
ling  terms,  explained  the  explosive  rise 
and  character  of  Islam?  Did  they,  while 
chronicling  the  last  minutes  of  Nelson 
Rockefeller,  do  justice  to  the  proxy  war 
in  Asia  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China  that  might  have  provoked  world 
conflict?  Can  such  stories  be  reported 
clearly  enough,  written  well  enough  and 
analyzed  fairly  enough  to  satisfy  our 
readers?  Does  serious  news  have  to  be 
dull  in  the  telling?  These  are  questions 
worth  pondering. 

But  beyond  the  professional  questions 
of  technique  and  selection  and  format, 
perhaps  we  must  ask  ourselves  if  the 
polls  and  the  research  are  not  pinpointing 
the  need  for  a  greater  sense  of  accounta¬ 
bility  by  newspaper  editors  to  their  read¬ 
ers.  Design  and  format  are  terribly  im¬ 
portant.  So,  too,  are  the  attitudes  that  we 
newspaper  editors  assume  toward  our 
readers,  and  the  images  that  our  news¬ 
papers  consequently  project. 

We  proclaim  that  our  newspapers  are 
not  the  instruments  of  narrow  groups  or 
financial  interests,  but  represent  the 
people.  We  believe  this  in  our  hearts. 
But  perhaps  we  have  to  do  a  better  job  of 
convincing  the  people  of  this.  All  too 
often,  our  readers  believe  that  journalists 
have  set  themselves  above  and  beyond 
ordinary  mortals,  and  that  their  newspa¬ 
pers  see  themselves  as  judge,  jury  and 
executioner. 

We  are  right  to  resist  vigorously  laws 
and  court  rulings  that  encroach  upon  the 

(Excerpted  from  John  Hughes’  farewell 
address  as  president  of  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors.  Hughes  is  editor  of 
Christian  Science  Monitor.) 
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freedom  of  the  people.  We  should  go  to 
jail  to  protect  our  sources.  But  while  we 
oppose  restraint  by  the  courts,  we  must 
must  be  as  concerned  that  the  accused 
get  a  fair  trial  as  we  are  for  shoring  up  the 
First  Amendment.  We  must  convince 
our  readers  that  we  are  as  concerned  for 
the  genuine  privacy  of  the  individual  as 
we  are  for  the  exposure  of  corruption. 
They  must  be  confident  that  our  aim  is  to 
protect,  not  pillory,  the  ordinary  citizen. 

Are  we  really  fair?  Are  we  accurate?  If 
you  want  to  get  some  idea  of  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  accuracy  in  newspapers  these 
days,  try  talking  to  a  bunch  of  newspaper 
editors  who’ve  recently  been  inter¬ 
viewed  by  other  newspapers.  I  guarantee 
some  horror  stories.  If  professional 
editors  wince  when  they  hear  some  other 


Letters 

(Continued  from  page  4) 


ates,  did  not  want  the  two  losers.  Neither 
did  any  other  group.  Champaign- Urbana 
loses  a  strong  editorial  voice.  East  St. 
Uouis,  a  poor  black  ghetto  across  the 
river  from  the  Gateway  Arch,  is  left  with 
no  daily  newspaper  and  a  future  that 
looks  more  bleak  than  ever. 

Both  newspapers  could  have  been 
successful  and  profitable  had  the  owners 
had  the  courage  to  invest  in  them  10  or  15 
years  ago. 

The  sad  part  of  it  is  that  so  many  good, 
dedicated  editorial  employees  and  news 
executives  gave  so  much  to  make  those 
papers  work.  As  a  number  of  them  sus¬ 
pected  all  along,  Lindsay-Schaub  did  not 
deserve  that  commitment  to  excellence. 

The  unkindest  cut  of  all  came  at  the 
very  end.  The  corporate  executives  did 
not  have  the  guts  to  announce  the  clos¬ 
ings  in  person  at  the  two  papers,  and 
they  gave  such  short  notice  that  the 
editors  could  not  even  prepare  decent 


paper  is  doing  a  story  on  them,  how  must 
the  ordinary  member  of  the  oublic  feel? 

A  lot  of  newspapers  are  doing  much  to 
correct  mistakes  they  make.  But  if  we 
are  to  improve  our  credibility,  probably 
we  must  make  greater  use  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  return  another  day  and  correct 
that  which  was  wrong,  to  flesh  out  that 
which  was  one-sided  or  incomplete  be¬ 
cause  of  deadline  pressure.  Far  from 
alienating  us  from  our  readers,  I  believe 
this  admission  of  mortality  brings  us 
closer  to  them. 

Nothing  that  I’m  saying  suggests  we 
should  relax  our  defense  against  the 
onslaught  we  face  from  the  courts  or 
other  forces  outside  our  profession.  All 
I’m  suggesting  is  that  we  might  also  have 
some  problems  within. 


obituaries  for  their  last  editions. 
Lindsay-Schaub  couldn’t  even  get  the 
funeral  right. 

Bill  Cox 

(Cox  is  city  editor  of  Miami  (Fla.)  News 
and  former  editor  of  the  Southern  Il¬ 
linoisan,  which  was  recently  sold  by 
Lindsay-Schaub  to  Lee  Enterprises.) 

Short  takes 


It  said  the  agency  is  handling  3,000  calls 
a  day  and  many  more  that  cannot  be 
answered. — Buffalo  Evening  News. 

♦  *  * 

Classified  ad:  St.  Bernard  needs  gd 
home,  with  plenty  of  353-9038  aft  5:30 
pm. — Indianapolis  Star. 

«  *  ♦ 

Live  music  will  be  provided  by 
“Minx,”  an  all-girl  musical  group  consist¬ 
ing  of  four  pieces  and  a  vocalist. — Poway 
(Calif.)  New  Chieftan. 

«  *  « 

Orders  are  placed  at  the  counter  and 
picked  up  on  trays  by  the  diners  hot  off 
the  grill. — Oklahoma  City  Times. 


KRAUSE 

For  his  coverage  of  the  mass  murder-suicide 
in  Guyana.  Charles  A.  Krause  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  won  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  award 
as  the  top  foreign  correspondent  of  1978.  No 
matter  how  difficult  the  assignment,  the  pro¬ 
fessionalism  of  Krause  and  32  other  foreign 
correspondents  guarantees  the  finest  interna¬ 
tional  reporting  from  the  .  ,  . 
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Telephone  (202)  33U-6173 


No  matter  what  market  you  want  to  reach  with  your  product 
message,  you'll  find  it's  easier  to  do  with  The  Birmingham  News 
and  Birmingham  Post-Herald  .  .  .  Alabama's  No.  1  Selling  Force! 

For  example,  look  at  'sports  fans'  in  the  Birmingham  Market, 
and  check  their  newspaper  readership  habits  .  .  .  68%  of  the 
total  adults  in  the  Birmingham  SMSA*  are  very  or  somewhat 
interested  in  college  sports,  and  83%  of  the  total  males**  g 

are  very  or  somewhat  interested  in  college  sports.  M 

...  of  the  348,000  adults  who  read  The  News  and  ^1 

Post-  Herald  daily,  75%  are  very  or  somewhat  interested  in  &  " 

college  sports,  and  92%  of  the  males  who  read  daily 
are  very  or  somewhat  interested  in  college  sports. 

...  on  Sunday,  76%  of  the  399,000  adults  who  read  the 
Sunday  News  are  very  or  somewhat  interested  in  college 
sports,  and  91%  of  the  189,000  male  adult  readers  are  very 
or  somewhat  interested  in  college  sports. 

These  adults  are  primarily  from  the  1 8-34  age  group,  well 
educated,  professional,  and  with  incomes  above  $15,000  per 
annum! 

So  if  you  want  to  reach  the  'sports  fans'  in  the  Birmingham  SMSA, 
put  your  ad  money  where  it  will  do  the  most  good  ...  in  The 
Birmingham  News  and  Birmingham  Post-Herald. 
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EtP 

Every  Saturday  since  1884 


Joint  publishing  pact 
approved  by  law  judge 


Attorney  General  Griffin  Bell  this 
week  (May  2)  was  urged  by  an  Adminis¬ 
trative  Law  Judge,  who  has  concluded 
the  Cincinnati  Post  is  a  failing  newspa¬ 
per,  to  allow  the  Post  to  merge  opera¬ 
tions  with  its  morning  competition,  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Under  the  arrangement,  both  newspa¬ 
pers  would  publish  with  independent 
editorial  staffs  but  merged  business  op¬ 
erations. 

William  R.  Burleigh,  editor.  Post,  is¬ 
sued  a  prepared  statement  that  said: 

“Naturally  we  are  elated.  We  are 
gratified  that  Judge  Moore  has  found 
persuasive  arguments  that  Greater  Cin¬ 
cinnati  will  be  best  served  by  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  independent  editorial  voice 

E.W.  Scripps  Co. 
supports  UPl; 
not  ‘foundation’ 

It  was  reported  erroneously  in  the  April 
28  issue  of  Editor  8l  Pubisher  that  United 
Press  International  has  been  subsidized 
by  the  E.W.  Scripps  Foundation.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  the  E.W.  Scripps  Foun¬ 
dation.  UPl  is  supported  by  its  parent 
company — The  E.W.  Scripps  Company. 

The  story  dealt  with  remarks  by  Ed¬ 
ward  W.  Estlow,  president  of  The  E.W. 
Scripps  Company,  at  a  UPl  luncheon  for 
subscribers  during  last  week’s  ANPA 
convention  in  New  York.  The  thrust  of 
Estlow’s  remarks  concerned  steps  being 
taken  to  strengthen  UPl. 

Editor  &  Publisher  erred  in  referring  in 
the  article  to  the  “Scripps  Foundation,” 
whereas  the  reference  should  have  been 
to  The  E.W.  Scripps  Company.  The 
E.W.  Scripps  Company  owns  95%  of 
UPl  and  makes  up  any  losses  incurred 
by  the  wire  service. 

The  Scripps- Howard  Foundation  is  a 
charitable,  non-profit  organization 
founded  in  1962,  with  its  objective  the 
improvement  and  advancement  of  jour¬ 
nalism  through  education  and  research. 
The  E.W.  Scripps  Company  is  a  major 
contributor  to  the  Foundation,  but  at  no 
time  has  the  Scripps- Howard  Foundation 
contributed  any  funds  to  U  PI  or  any  other 
operating  unit  of  The  E.W.  Scripps  Com¬ 
pany. 

Editor  &  Publisher  regrets  its  mistake 
in  reporting  of  this  story,  and  welcomes 
the  opportunity  to  set  the  record  straight. 


of  the  Post.  We  stand  ready  to  make 
good  on  that  promise.  We  hope  that  the 
Attorney  General  will  also  see  the  logic 
of  our  case  and  will  act  with  dispatch  in 
providing  relief  from  our  financial  diffi¬ 
culty.” 

Justice  department  spokesmen  refused 
to  speculate  on  when  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  may  act  on  the  recommendation, 
which  follows  that  made  by  three  Justice 
Department  antitrust  lawyers  December 
12,  1978  (E&P,  Dec.  16). 

In  a  143-page  opinion.  Administrative 
Law  Judge  Donald  Moore  concluded  the 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper  group, 
which  owns  the  Post,  “has  exhausted  all 
means  available  to  make  the  Post  a  prof¬ 
itable  newspaper.”  Moore  said  that,  al¬ 
though  it  was  true  that  Scripps-Howard 
refused  to  offer  to  sell  the  newspaper, 
that  action  was  not  a  bar  to  approval  or 
the  joint  operating  arrangement. 

Moore  urged  that  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  use  his  sole  authdrity  to  approve 


Everett  S.  Allen,  editorial  page  editor 
oi New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times 
won  the  $1,000  Editors’  Award  of  the 
first  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  Writing  Awards  Contest. 

Allen  won  the  Commentary  Category 
in  the  1979  ASNE  Contest  and  was 
judged  the  best  of  the  four  category  win¬ 
ners  for  five  reflective  articles  published 
in  his  newspaper. 


such  mergers  as  given  him  under  the 
Newspaper  Preservation  Act,  which  is 
aimed  at  slowing  the  trend  of  large  news¬ 
paper  shutdowns. 

The  Post  has  suffered  annual  losses 
ranging  from  $1  million  to  $4  million  dur¬ 
ing  each  of  the  last  five  years.  The  Post 
holds  a  slim  advantage  in  daily  circula¬ 
tion,  with  both  newspapers  selling  be¬ 
tween  185,000  and  187,000  copies  a 
day — but  the  Enquirer  puts  out  a  profit¬ 
able  Sunday  edition  with  a  circulation  of 
280,000. 

Law -Judge  Moore  said,  however,  it 
“cannot  be  concluded  that  a  Sunday 
Post  was — or  is — likely  to  succeed  in  re¬ 
turning  the  Post  to  profitability.” 

Under  the  recommended  arrangement, 
the  Enquirer,  owned  by  Combined 
Communications  Corp.,  would  run 
commercial  business  ends  if  both  news¬ 
papers,  including  the  sale  of  advertising. 
Scripps-Howard  would  continue  to  con¬ 
trol  the  Post’s  editorial  side,  taking  a 
share  of  any  profits. 

Since  December,  Judge  Moore  has 
been  receiving  appeals  from  the  decision 
of  the  three  Justice  Department  lawyers, 
who  had  acted  after  public  hearings  from 
September  1 1  to  October  26  in  Cincin¬ 
nati. 


Other  winners  and  their  categories 
among  the  547  entries  were: 

Richard  Ben  Cramer,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  News/Deadline  category,  for  re¬ 
ports  about  people  and  fighting  in  war- 
torn  Lebanon,  from  Israel  and  Egypt. 

Thomas  Oliphant,  a  member  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Boston  Globe, 
in  the  News/Non- Deadline  category,  for 
(Continued  on  page  43) 


Mary  Ellen  Corbett  Thomas  Oliphant 


First  ASNE  writing  award 
won  by  editorial  writer 


Everett  S.  Allen 
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Magazine  editor  appeals 
for  newspaper  support 

By  John  Consoli  cess  of  being  appealed  to  Federal  District 

Appeals  Court  in  Chicago. 


Erwin  Knoll  this  week  lashed  out  at 
those  newspaper  editors  who  have  not 
given  The  Progressive  magazine,  which 
he  edits,  their  support  in  its  fight  to  pub¬ 
lish  an  article  about  the  hydrogen  bomb. 

Speaking  before  an  opening  day  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  in  New  York,  Knoll  said: 
“Some  members  of  this  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  have  voiced  ap¬ 
prehension  that  our  case  may  result  in  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  that  results  in 
further  whittling  away  of  the  First 
Amendment  rights — and  their  apprehen¬ 
sion  may  well  be  founded — especially  if 
they  insist  on  repeating  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  allegation  as  if  it  were  gospel 
truth.” 

Knoll,  whose  magazine  is  under  Fed¬ 
eral  District  court  order  not  to  publish 
the  controversial  article,  said,  “Let  me 
be  absolutely  clear:  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  lying”  when  it  con¬ 
tends  that  the  hydrogen  bomb  article 
contains  classified  information. 

In  defending  his  right  to  publish  the 
article.  Knoll  said,  “the  article  in  no  way 
will  contribute  to  the  proliferation  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons.  It  can  and  will  contribute 
to  the  proliferation  of  information  which 
Americans  need  in  order  to  function  as 
citizens.  Information  which  they  have 
been  systematically  denied  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  nuclear  age.” 

In  his  appeal  to  newspaper  editors. 
Knoll  said,  “To  be  sure,  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  strong  and  heartening  support  and 
I  am  proud  to  note  that  some  of  the  na¬ 
tion's  leading  newspapers  and  magazines 
are  filing  amicus  briefs  in  support  of  our 
case.  But  we  have  also  read  editorials 
advising  us  to  fold  up,  to  shut  up,  to 
censor  ourselves  so  that  the  Government 
won’t  have  to  censor  us. 

“We  are  up  against  the  full  resources 
of  the  U.S.  Government.  We  are  not  in¬ 
timidated  by  this.  If  there  is  any  one  in 
this  room  right  now  who  harbors  the  illu¬ 
sion  that  the  F*rogressive  can  lose  its  case 
and  yours  (First  Amendment  rights)  will 
remain  intact — I  think  the  Government 
has  some  nasty  surprises  for  you.” 

Knoll,  who  has  been  travelling  around 
the  country  in  an  attempt  to  raise  defense 
funds  for  The  Progressive,  said  what  he 
has  found  is  “a  press  that  seems  ever 
more  eager  to  seek  cover  when  funda¬ 
mental  issues  of  press  freedom  arise.” 

Knoll  said  The  Progressive’s  legal  fees 
up  to  now  have  amounted  to  $45,000  and 
he  anticipates  a  legal  bill  of  between 
$250,000  and  $300,000  if  the  case  is  ap¬ 
pealed  through  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  The  case  is  currently  in  the  pro- 
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Knoll  said  he  has  received  commit¬ 
ments  for  about  $100,000  in  his  travels 
around  the  country.  One  group  that  has 
been  particularly  helpful,  he  said,  is  the 
Clarence  Darrow  Foundation,  located  in 
California. 

“So  called  Government  secrets,” 
Knoll  said,  “are  available  to  any  diligent 
researcher  who  goes  searching.” 

Knoll  told  of  how  some  articles  he  had 
written  on  a  Navy  project  turned  up  with 
a  classified  stamp  on  them. 

“I  did  a  number  of  stories  on  the  Navy 
Project  Sanguine,”  he  said.  “One  day  1 
received  a  call  from  a  member  of  Senator 
Gaylord  Nelson’s  staff.  I  went  over  and 
he  showed  me — Nelson  had  requested  a 
Government  file  on  Project  Sanguine.  In 
that  file  were  clippings  of  my  published 
news  stories.  Each  had  been  officially 
stamped  “secret.” 

Jeremy  Stone,  director  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  of  American  Scientists,  also  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  panel  with  Knoll  and 
blasted  him  for  the  course  of  action  he 
had  taken.  He  also  criticized  those 
newspapers  that  have  supported  The 
Progressive’s  court  action. 

“What  1  dispute  is  the  notion  that  the 
press  is  obligated  to  charge  into  the  val¬ 
ley  of  death  on  the  theory  that,  if  it  huffs 
and  puffs  enough  on  the  Progressive 
side,  nine  (Supreme  Court)  judges — 
whose  opinions  and  predispositions  are 
quite  well  known — will  be  put  under 
political  pressure  to  restrain  their  deci¬ 
sion,  or  find  some  sympathy  in  their 
hearts  for  the  press.” 

Stone  said  “the  mindless  pursuit  of 
this  case  is  what  is  giving  rise  to  the 
danger  of  the  First  Amendment.” 

“It  is  false  and  absurd  that  the  public 
needs,  as  the  Progressive  asserts,  to 
know  the  details  at  issue  in  order  to  work 
effectively  for  a  comprehensive  test 
ban,”  Stone  said. 

“It  is  false  and  absurd,  as  Howard 
Morland  (H-bomb  article  author)  writes 
in  the  (New  York)  Times,  that  one  needs 
to  know  how  the  bomb  is  configured  to 
discuss  intelligently  the  implications  of 
bomb  storage  in  Hawaii. 

“The  original  class  of  arguments  for 
the  socially  redeeming  value  of  the  de¬ 
tails  at  issue  were  malarky,”  Stone  said. 
“They  were  comparable  to  saying  that  a 
study  of  the  environmental  implications 
of  the  automobile  industry  required  the 
public  to  know  just  how  the  spark  plugs 
are  inserted.” 

Stone  said  a  “second  class  of  rationale 
has  subsequently  been  attached  that  only 
if  the  public  knows  the  truth  that  the 
H-bomb  secret  is  out,  will  it  work  effec- 


ASNE  to  file  brief 
for  Progressive 

By  a  vote  of  16  to  0,  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  board  of 
directors,  approved  a  resolution  (May  3) 
to  file  a  brief  as  a  friend  of  the  court  on 
behalf  of  The  Progressive. 

The  resolution  passed  by  the  board 
stated: 

“Because  the  government  has  im¬ 
posed  secrecy  on  the  relevant  documents 
in  the  Progressive  case,  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  ASNE  is  unable  to  assess  the 
merits  of  publication.  But  a  serious  Con¬ 
stitutional  issue  is  involved,  and  accord¬ 
ingly,  the  board  instructs  its  counsel  to 
join  in  the  appeal  on  the  ground  that  the 
order  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  failed  to 
show  that  the  government  has  met  the 
heavy  Constitutional  burden  against 
prior  restraint.” 

Charles  Bailey,  editor,  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  said  the  judge’s  order  in  the 
Progressive  case  failed  to  show  that  the 
Government  met  the  test  of  Justice  Pot¬ 
ter  Stewart’s  decision  in  the  Pentagon 
Papers  case — that  publication  of  the  arti¬ 
cle  would  surely  result  in  “direct,  im¬ 
mediate  and  irreparable  damage”  to  the 
country. 

In  other  action,  after  more  than  an 
hour  of  closed  debate,  the  ASNE  board 
voted  by  12-3  to  endorse  “in  principle” 
the  enactment  of  a  Federal  Shield  Law. 
tively  to  prevent  proliferation.”  He  said, 
“1  do  not  know  why”  the  Progressive 
must  release  the  H-bomb  secret.  He  also 
said  he  feels  the  public  “is  hardly  going 
to  be  aroused  by  this  particular  case.” 

It  was  Stone’s  group  that  had  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  panel  of  scientists  sit 
down  and  determine  what  should  be  de¬ 
leted  from  the  Progressive  article.  The 
Progressive  refused  to  permit  this. 

Commenting  on  that.  Stone  said, 
“What  we  are  running  up  against  in  our 
efforts  to  resolve  this  matter  without  the 
precedent  that  you  and  we  fear,  is  the 
desire  of  the  Progressive  to  win  this  case, 
not  in  the  best  way  or  any  old  way  but  in 
the  worst  way.  They  want  to  pursue  it 
through  the  courts.  They  relish  the  fight. 
This  is  their  right.  But  it  is  not  your  duty 
and  responsibility  to  encourage  them.” 

Stone  also  accused  the  Progressive  of 
instigating  the  prior  restraint  ultimately 
imposed  on  it.  “Those  of  you  who  would 
have  printed  this  material  would  not 
have  submitted  the  material  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  Progressive  did.  It  pre¬ 
ferred  prior  restraint  orders  to  testing  the 
atomic  energy  act  under  peril  of  prosecu¬ 
tion.” 

Knoll  said  a  copy  of  the  article  was 
sent  to  the  Government  only  after  the 
Government  had  obtained  a  “first  draft” 
of  the  article  through  a  college  professor 
who  had  obtained  it  from  a  former  stu¬ 
dent  who  was  given  the  article  to 
examine  for  technical  accuracy. 

(Continued  on  page  41) 
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Morning  paper  pitfalls 
and  benefits  disclosed 


By  Earl  Wilken 

The  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  opened  their  1979  convention  at 
the  New  York  Hilton,  Sunday  April  29, 
with  editors  describing  the  pitfalls  and 
benefits  when  switching  PM  papers  to 
AM  papers. 

Frank  W.  McCulloch  of  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  (Calif.)  Bee,  during  the  first 
Sunday  Shoptalk  session,  said  his  paper 
stayed  as  a  morning  paper  after  man¬ 
agement  personnel  produced  an  AM  edi¬ 
tion  for  the  8  days  of  their  1978  strike. 
The  Bee  had  been  a  PM  paper  for  125 
years,  he  said,  but  management  had  been 
studying  the  reasons  for  PM  problems 
for  several  years  prior  to  the  strike  situa¬ 
tion. 

Bee  management  suffered  a  terrible 
shock,  McCulloch  said,  when  circulation 
dropped  from  195,000  daily  as  a  PM  pa¬ 
per  to  170,000  as  an  AM  paper,  at  the  end 
of  the  summer  in  1978.  But  circulation 
has  been  restored,  he  declared,  and  the 
Bee  will  pass  192,000  circulation  by  Sep¬ 
tember  of  this  year. 

The  switch  to  an  AM  paper  was  made 
when  resources  where  at  the  maximum, 
McCulloch  stated,  as  well  as  gaining  the 
benefits  from  an  AM  product.  He  said 
morning  papers  by  nature  were  a  better 
editorial  product  and  65%  of  news  breaks 
on  the  wire  cycle  benefited  AM  papers. 

The  Bee  executive  indicated  manage¬ 
ment  in  their  studies  on  PM  problems 
had  identified  three  reasons  for  PM  prob¬ 
lems.  The  changing  lifestyles  of  the 
young  with  many  not  staying  home  at 
night,  the  acceptance  of  the  evening  tv 
news  broadcasts  from  national  and  local 
sources  and  the  growing  of  the  city  hori¬ 
zontally,  rather  than  vertically.  Distribu¬ 
tion  problems  are  greater  for  a  PM  paper, 
he  said,  while  the  AM  paper  can  pick  up 
5  hours  for  delivery  when  people  are 
asleep. 

When  discussing  the  news  approach  of 
the  AM  paper,  McCulloch  revealed  the 
PM  paper  had  taken  a  soft  news  ap¬ 
proach  and  now  the  AM  has  taken  a  soft¬ 
er  news  approach  than  the  PM  paper. 
People  are  not  only  reading  the  paper  in 
the  morning  but  ^so  taking  the  paper 
home  at  night,  he  said.  The  paper  is 
being  edited  for  a  longer  shelf-life.  Elev¬ 
en  editorial  staff  members  were  added 
to  the  AM  paper. 

Joseph  M.  Ungaro  of  Westchester 
Rockland  Newspapers,  said  market  re¬ 
search  was  the  moving  force  that  brought 
about  their  starting  a  morning  paper  in  a 
three  county  market  of  1 ,200,000  persons 
and  400,000  or  so  households. 

Competition  in  this  market  comes 
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from  the  New  York  Times  and  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  Ungaro  said,  and  stud¬ 
ies  indicated  that  WRN  papers  weren’t 
making  any  progress  with  40%  of  their 
own  market. 

This  different  audience,  Ungaro 
stated,  was  more  mobile,  had  fewer  local 
ties,  were  apartment  dwellers,  more 
male  than  female,  more  professional,  but 
not  necessarily  commuters  to  the  city. 

Ungaro  said  the  management  had  been 
studying  ways  to  cope  with  the  challenge 
and  early  bird  editions  had  been  planned. 
Then  came  the  strike  at  the  New  York 
City  papers,  he  said,  and  we  evolved 
from  temporary  early  bird  editions  into  a 
permanent  publication. 

The  new  morning  paper  TODAY,  Un¬ 
garo  said,  was  created  as  a  regional 
paper  for  the  suburbs  and  is  editorially 
slanted  between  the  Times  and  the 
News. 

During  the  strike  period  at  the  New 
York  City  papers,  the  AM  paper  had  a 
peak  circulation  of  80,000,  but  TODAY 
has  now  settled  down  to  an  average  of 
30,000  a  day  with  highs  of  33,000  and 
34,000  on  Wednesdays,  he  said.  The  cir¬ 
culation  goal  by  the  end  of  the  first  year 
of  the  AM  paper  is  40,000,  Ungaro  com¬ 
mented,  with  present  figures  showing  an 
average  gain  of  2,000  a  week  and  6,000 
gain  on  Saturday. 

The  philosophy  of  the  AM  paper,  Un¬ 
garo  related,  is  to  provide  an  information 
package  for  readers  who  want  a  morning 
paper  that  is  more  than  the  News  but  less 
than  the  Times.  The  paper  stresses 
breaking  news,  a  strong  visual  impact  on 
page  one,  complete  and  latest  news  from 
all  areas,  but  most  especially  sports  re¬ 
sults  and  the  top  of  county  and  local 
news. 

The  keys  to  making  this  philosophy 
work,  Ungaro  said,  are:  a  late  press  time 
(3  a.m.  press  start);  effective  use  of  wires 
and  Gannett  News  Service;  aggressive 
editing  to  get  in  as  much  late  breaking 
news  as  possible  with  as  big  a  play  as 
possible;  high  story  count;  a  well  or¬ 
ganized,  easy  to  read  newspaper,  with 
everything  labeled;  selectivity  in  the 
kinds  of  local  news  and  the  length  of 
those  stories;  a  substantial  increase  in  tv, 
entertainment  and  cultural  news  and  the 
least  duplication  possible  between  the 
morning  and  evening  papers  produced  by 
the  WRN  group. 

To  accomplish  these  goals  the  paper 
added  16  editorial  people  with  the  bulk  of 
the  manpower  being  desk  people,  Un¬ 
garo  said.  A  four-person  desk  puts  out 
the  A  section,  sports  has  two  additional 
desk  persons  and  an  editorial  clerk  to 
handle  the  racing  agate  and  a  racing  wri¬ 


ter.  Lifestyles  has  two  additional  people, 
he  said,  and  the  business  department  has 
an  additional  person.  We  also  have  three 
more  reporters,  he  went  on  to  say,  and 
since  a  good  deal  of  the  material  for 
TODAY  comes  from  the  county  bureau, 
one  desk  person  was  added  there. 

William  Giles  of  the  Detroit  News, 
said  his  paper  saw  an  opening  in  the  AM 
market  in  Detroit  and  planned  for  a 
morning  paper  in  1977.  The  Detroit 
News,  he  reiterated,  is  not  switching  to 
an  AM  paper. 

The  News  had  an  “Early  Edition”  in 
1976  that  went  out  of  the  three  county 
Detroit  area,  Giles  said,  and  in  April  of 
1978  the  decision  was  made  to  overlay 
the  Early  Edition  and  come  out  with  an 
AM  paper  (6:30  a.m.)  for  the  newsstands 
in  the  Detroit  metro  area. 

The  morning  paper  was  designed  with 
a  different  news  cycle  and  the  appeal  was 
to  mostly  male  readers.  Late  sports,  bus¬ 
iness  news,  general  news,  and  colum¬ 
nists  were  part  of  the  editorial  package, 
Giles  stated. 

Initial  sales  of  the  AM  paper  took  off 
fast,  then  fell  back,  and  leveled  out 
above  year-long  expectations.  However, 
Giles  said,  the  circulation  of  the  morning 
paper  is  still  a  small  fraction  of  the 
630,000  circulation  of  the  PM  paper. 
Giles  did  not  give  the  actual  circulation 
of  the  morning  paper. 

Nine  staffers  were  added  for  the  morn¬ 
ing  paper  which  is  heavily  promoted,  he 
said,  and  a  recent  survey  of  readers 
shows  that  most  carry  the  AM  paper 
home  in  the  evening. 

Other  survey  results  indicate  that 
males,  2:1,  over  females  buy  the  paper 
and  53%  are  white  collar  subscribers. 
Eighty  percent  of  subscribers  have  re¬ 
mained  during  the  October  1978  to 
March  1979  time  frame,  Giles  revealed, 
and  a  significant  percentage  now  read 
both  AM  papers  in  the  Detroit  market 
place. 

Why  do  these  people  buy  the  AM  pa¬ 
per?  Giles  answered  the  question  by  say¬ 
ing  the  editorial  package  with  general 
news,  sports  results,  features  and  stories 
on  the  cultural  scene,  motivate  the  new 
readers. 

73  editors  visited 
47  colieges  in  1978 

American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  continued  its  cooperation  with 
The  Newspaper  Fund  in  sponsoring  the 
Editor-In-Residence  program  during  the 
past  year. 

In  1978,  73  editors  made  90  visits  to  47 
colleges,  according  to  ASNE’s  Educa¬ 
tion  for  Journalism  Committee  report. 
Those  figures  are  slightly  below  the  fi¬ 
gures  of  the  previous  year,  the  report 
stated,  but  represented  twice  as  many 
editors  and  visits  as  were  reported  two 
years  ago. 
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ASNE  poll  reveals  fewer 
editors  taking  freebies 


A  survey  by  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors’  Ethics  Committee 
shows  that  although  the  press  is  paying 
its  own  way  on  trips  in  greater  numbers 
than  ever  before,  there  is  still  a  signific¬ 
ant  number  of  editors  who  see  nothing 
wrong  with  accepting  free  transportation 
from  news  sources. 

A  total  of  274  ASNE  member  editors 
responded  to  the  recent  survey  and  62% 
of  those  stated  they  do  not  accept  free 
transportation  from  a  business  or  indus¬ 
try  group  to  visit  a  project  of  specific 
interest  to  the  community. 

The  survey  also  showed  that  more 
than  81%  of  the  editors  refuse  free  air 
fare  and  other  expenses  from  foreign 
countries  and  more  than  74%  do  not  ac¬ 
cept  free  travel  for  reporters  or  photog¬ 
raphers  offered  by  state  legislative 
bodies  or  governmental  agencies. 

Other  survey  highlights  show  that: 

— nearly  80%  refuse  free  transportation 
covering  sporting  events. 

— more  than  64%  pay  a  pro-rata  share  of 
the  cost  of  traveling  with  a  sports  team. 
— 64.2%  refuse  to  accept  a  free  ride  on 
an  inaugural  flight. 

— most  newspapers  do  not  have  written 
policies  on  the  subject  of  junkets  or  free 
trips. 

The  ASNE  survey  was  compared  with 
surveys  conducted  by  other  organiza¬ 
tions  in  1972,  1974  and  1977. 

The  Ethics  Committee  reported  that 
“in  1972,  a  survey  showed  that  78%  of 
the  editors  would  accept  free  travel  from 
tax-supported  agencies  for  reporters  and 
photographers.  This  dropped  to  32%  in 
1974, 25%  in  1977  and  10.6%  in  1979.  The 
number  of  editors  who  would  refuse  to 
accept  free  travel  went  from  17%  in  1972 
to  74%  in  1979.” 

The  report  continued,  “similarly,  in 
1974,  editors  were  asked  if  sportswriters 
accepted  free  transportation  to  travel 
with  teams.  A  total  of  38%  said  ‘yes’ 
compared  with  25%  in  1977  and  8.4%  in 
1979.’’ 

The  number  of  editors  accepting  free 
space  on  inaugural  flights  also  declined 
in  1979,  according  to  the  report.  “A  total 
of  37%  of  the  editors  said  they  would 
accept  such  trips  in  1974.  That  dropped 
to  19%  in  1977  and  to  15%  in  1979. 

“One  interesting  fact,’’  according  to 
the  report,  was  that  “the  number  of 
editors  who  ‘might’  accept  free  space 
under  certain  circumstances  did  increase 
in  1979  over  the  1977  study.’’ 

The  Ethics  Committee  of  ASNE  also 
surveyed  the  three  major  tv  networks 
and  leading  motion  picture  studios  and 
found  that  all  still  “cling  to  the  practice 
of  offering  free  air  travel,  lodging  and 
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food  for  the  organized  new-film  and  net¬ 
work  show  screenings,  on-location  in¬ 
terviews  with  stars,  directors  and  pro¬ 
ducers  and  special  promotional  efforts 
staged  in  New  York  and  Hollywood.’’ 

ASNE  suggests 
improvements  in 
News  Council 

.A  subcommittee  to  the  American  Soc¬ 
iety  of  Newspaper  Editors  has  released  a 
report  on  the  National  News  Council 
which  expresses  a  feeling  that  volunteer 
council  members  lack  adequate  time  to 
deal  fully  with  the  complex  issues  facing 
them. 

This  same  subcommittee  also  wishes 
that  the  News  Council  would  pull  to¬ 
gether  its  case-by-case  decisions  into  a 
body  of  ethical  principles. 

“While  council  members  were  given 
high  marks  for  thoughtfulness  and  the 
staff  won  praise  for  the  thoroughness  of 
its  studies,  the  1978-79  subcommittee  of 
ASNE  suggests  it  may  be  time  to  ask 
whether  volunteer  council  members 
have  adequate  time  to  deal  with  the 
complexity  of  issues  confronting  jour¬ 
nalism,”  the  report  added. 

The  ASNE  subcommittee,  chaired  by 
John  McMillian  of  the  Oregon  States¬ 
man  and  Capital  Journal,  also  agreed 
with  Washington  Post  ombudsman 
Charles  Seib  who  stated  that  the  News 
Council  “has  yet  to  develop  a  bit,  and  its 
bark  isn’t  very  loud.” 

The  subcommittee  recommended  that 
ASNE’s  monitoring  function  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  News  Council  be  continued  in 
1979-80. 

Sapulpa  Herald 
acquired  by  Park 

Park  Newspapers,  Inc.,  announced 
(April  30)  the  purchase  of  the  Sapulpa 
(Okla.)  Daily  Herald,  the  Sunday  Herald 
and  a  companion  monthly  publication  in 
Sapulpa. 

The  newspapers,  with  8,500  daily  cir¬ 
culation  in  northeastern  Oklahoma,  were 
owned  by  Edward  K.  Livermore  and  his 
wife,  Melba. 

The  Ithaca,  N.Y. -based  Park  group 
now  owns  38  publications  along  with  21 
broadcast  stations  plus  outdoor  advertis¬ 
ing  and  real  estate  companies  in  16 
states. 

Park  has  acquired  12  publications  in 
the  state  since  April  1978. 


Editors  eye 

electronic 

newspapers 

“I  don’t  think  it  is  going  to  replace 
newspapers  anymore  than  tv  did.  Tv  has 
changed  the  nature  of  newspapers, 
changed  the  editorial  content  .  .  .  but  the 
end  result  will  be  better  newspapers.” 

This  was  the  comment  from  panel 
member,  David  A.  Laventhol,  publisher 
of  Newsday,  during  the  Shoptalk  session 
on  Home  Delivery  of  News  By  Elec¬ 
tronics  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors. 

Arnold  Rosenfeld  of  the  Dayton  (Ohio) 
News,  moderator  of  the  second  Shoptalk 
session  at  the  New  York  Hilton  on  Sun¬ 
day,  said  the  newspaper  industry  must 
make  decisions  about  the  new  technol¬ 
ogy  which  can  deliver  information  to  the 
home. 

In  addition  to  a  slide  presentation  on 
the  mechanics  of  Viewdata,  also  known 
as  Prestel,  the  more  than  200  ASNE 
members  saw  a  video  presentation  pre¬ 
pared  on  the  CEEFAX  system  by  tv  sta¬ 
tion  KSL  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  The  tv 
station  is  conducting  a  pilot  study  on  this 
electronic  delivery  system  of  information 
to  the  home  tv  viewer. 

Rosenfeld  posed  a  number  of  ques¬ 
tions  on  electronic  print  delivery  systems 
and  said  the  ASNE  should  continue  to 
study  the  implications  of  these  electronic 
systems. 

Carol  Sutton  of  the  Courier-Journal 
and  Louisville  Times,  and  also  a  member 
of  the  panel,  said  she  agreed  with  Laven¬ 
thol  that  newspapers  would  remain.  The 
electronic  delivery  systems,  she  said, 
can  change  how  we  gather  and  dispense 
information. 

ASNE  may  open  door 
to  Canadian  editors 

The  International  Communication 
Committee  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  will  make  a  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  ASNE  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  that  Canadian  editors  be  invited  to 
join  the  organization. 

The  recommendation  followed  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  Canadian  newspaper  editors  to 
determine  whether  they  would  be  in¬ 
terested  in  joining  ASNE.  The  survey 
did  disclose  interest. 

Another  survey  conducted  by  the  In¬ 
ternational  Communications  Committee 
has  resulted  in  a  list  of  60  American 
newspapers  and  newspaper  groups 
which  would  welcome  foreign  journalists 
to  join  their  staffs  for  short,  educational 
internships.  The  lists  has  not  yet  been 
released. 
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Senators  see  responsible  press 


“The  press  is  the  guardian  of  our  liber¬ 
ties  and  1  would  not  want  to  see  it  cur¬ 
tailed,”  the  new  U.S.  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota,  Rudy  Boschwitz,  a  Republican, 
told  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  convention  Tuesday  morning.  “1 
will  do  anything  I  can  to  maintain  that 
freedom,”  he  declared. 

Boschwitz,  who  emigrated  from  Ger¬ 
many,  was  among  state  and  national 
elected  officials  in  the  “New  Faces  in 
Politics”  panel. 

Columnists  Rowland  Evans  and 
Robert  Novak  moderated  the  group 
which  included  Senator  Nancy  Landon 
Kassebaum,  R-Kansas;  Governor  Hugh 
Gallen,  D-New  Hampshire;  Senator 
Thad  Cochran,  R-Mississippi;  and  U.S. 
Congressman  William  Carney,  C-Long 
Island.  Boschwitz’  press  comment  came 
in  response  to  a  floor  question  from  R.M. 
White  II,  Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger,  asking 
the  panel  whether  the  press  is  as  free  and 
as  responsible  as  it  should  be. 

Governor  Gallen  replied  he  could 
write  a  book  but  “on  balance”  he  saw 
the  press  responsible.  “In  my  state  it 
served  agreat  purpose.  Free?  If  1  were  in 
the  press  I’d  say  absolutely.” 

Congressman  Carney  declared:  the 
press  is  “not  as  responsible  as  it  could 


be.”  He  said  that  there  was  too  much 
negative  slant  and  not  much  time  on 
positive  slant.  He  cited  press  attention  to 
foreign  travel  by  his  colleagues  at  Easter 
time  but  no  attention  to  those  who  were 
back  in  their  districts  working:  “We 
have  to  clean  up  our  act  .  .  .  help  us. 
Write  positive  things  when  they  hap¬ 
pen.” 

Senator  Kassebaum  said  she  thought 
the  press  “very  responsible”,  particu¬ 
larly  when  discussing  issues  but  pro¬ 
tested  the  electronic  media’s  “packag¬ 
ing”  of  political  figures. 

Congressman  Carney  asked,  “Re¬ 
sponsible?  As  compared  to  what?”,  say¬ 
ing  he  remembers  in  the  40s  and  50s  per¬ 
sonal  vendettas  between  public  officials 
and  editors.  He  added  that  a  few  report¬ 
ers  don’t  get  their  facts  right,  but  also  “a 
few  lawyers  don’t  get  their  facts  right  in 
court.” 

Senator  John  Warner,  R-Virginia,  who 
was  scheduled  on  the  program,  did  not 
attend. 

A  morning  panel  on  China,  1979,  pre¬ 
ceded  the  noon  luncheon  for  which 
Zbigniew  Brzezinski,  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  National  Security  Affairs, 
discussed  the  relation  of  American  na¬ 
tional  security  to  global  change. 


New  Murdoch  firm 
to  run  lotteries 

A  firm  controlled  by  New  York  Post 
publisher  Rupert  Murdoch  has  assumed 
controlling  interest  in  a  multimillion- 
dollar  contract  to  operate  New  York 
State’s  “keno”  and  “lotto”  games. 

The  firm,  called  Leisure  Systems, 
Inc.,  was  established  on  April  4  and  lists 
Murdoch  as  chairman  and  several  other 
New  York  Post  executives  as  officers  or 
directors. 

Donald  Kummerfeld,  former  New 
York  City  deputy  mayor,  who  joined 
Murdoch’s  News  American  Publishing 
company  as  president  and  chief  operat¬ 
ing  officer  last  fall,  is  listed  as  president 
of  Leisure  Systems.  New  York  Post  gen¬ 
eral  manager  Byron  Greenberg  is  also 
involved  in  Leisure  Systems. 

Under  the  new  deal.  Leisure  Systems 
will  take  50%  of  the  financial  control  and 
two-thirds  of  the  voting  control  of  Games 
Management. 

John  Quinn,  director  of  the  state’s  lot¬ 
tery,  said  there  were  some  “philosophi¬ 
cal”  problems  with  approving  the  deal 
involving  a  major  New  York  City  news¬ 
paper  publisher. 

Some  observers  pointed  out  that  Lei¬ 
sure  Systems  will  have  a  say  over  where 
the  lottery  ads  are  run,  which  could 
mean  a  sizable  amount  for  Murdoch’s 
Post. 


How  to  start  a  Sunday  newspaper 


By  Robert  Hausman 

Insights  into  starting  and  managing  a 
new  Sunday  newspaper  were  discussed 
by  two  publishers  during  the  group  dis¬ 
cussion  session  for  newspapers  under 
20,000  circulation  at  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association 
meeting  last  week  in  New  York. 

Joel  Walker,  publisher  and  R.  George 
Kuser,  Jr.  president,  of  the  Troy  (O.) 
News,  (current  circulation  about  12,000) 
began  publishing  a  Sunday  edition  on 
September  11,  1977.  When  they  began 
thinking  about  starting  the  newspaper, 
they  established  two  goals:  first,  that  the 
newspaper  would  have  market  domi¬ 
nance;  and  second,  that  the  paper  would 
be  put  out  in  time  for  the  opening  of  a 
new  K-Mart  store  in  the  area,  Kuser 
said. 

Kuser  said  the  Troy  News  had  started 
a  Sunday  paper  20  years  ago,  but  it  failed 
after  9  months.  The  Dayton  (O.)  News 
had  been  the  only  other  Sunday  paper  in 
the  area  when  they  began  their  project  in 
1976,  Kuser  added. 

In  October  1976,  they  began  working 
on  cost  and  revenue  projections.  They 
consulted  with  Kenneth  C.  Bronson  of 
Stauffer  Communications,  publisher  of 
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Pittsburg  (Kans.)  Sun.  They  also  con¬ 
sulted  with  Davis  U.  Merwin  of 
Bloomington  (111.)  Pantograph  and  John 
Prescott  of  Whitney  Communications  in 
New  York,  both  of  whom  serve  on  their 
board  of  directors.  The  end  result  was 
that  all  agreed  that  the  climate  was  right 
for  a  Sunday  paper,  Kuser  said. 

They  then  rehired  a  former  assistant 
circulation  manager  to  work  on  the  new 
Sunday  paper  exclusively.  They  also 
hired  a  public  relations  man  for  the  new 
edition.  Kuser  added. 

Their  next  step  was  to  commission  a 
Gallup  poll  to  see  how  people  in  the  area 
felt  about  a  new  Sunday  paper.  The  poll 
cost  $13,000  for  443  telephone  inter¬ 
views,  Kuser  said,  and  added  that  the 
poll  showed  sufficient  reader  interest. 
They  projected  a  circulation  goal  of 
15,000  or  a  35%  interest  in  the  market 
initially.  They  then  made  up  two  dummy 
copies  of  the  Sunday  newspaper  and  the 
board  of  directors  approved  the  design. 

Next  they  began  a  large  promotion 
campaign  using  house  ads,  radio  and 
television  spots,  billboards,  bumper  stick¬ 
ers  and  even  passed  out  copies  of  their 
Sunday  television  book  section  at  a 
county  fair,  Kuser  said. 


Their  monthly  budget  for  the  Troy 
News  for  1977  was  $2  million  gross,  with 
a  profit  of  $300,000  or  15%  pre-tax, 
Kuser  disclosed  and  added  that  these 
were  typical  figures  for  a  newspaper  of 
its  size.  They  predicted  that  it  would  be 
18  months  before  they  reached  the 
break-even  point  on  the  new  edition. 

They  made  a  cost  projection  of  $7,900 
for  each  Sunday.  The  actual  average  cost 
for  the  first  3  issues  was  $7,200  per  week. 
They  budgeted  classified  revenue  at 
$1,000.  It  was  actually  $2,700  Kuser 
said.  He  said  that  the  actual  figure  for 
circulation  costs,  were  double  the 
budgeted  one.  Kuser  said  that  85%  of 
their  weekday  advertisers  switched  their 
ads  to  the  Sunday  edition  when  it  first 
began. 

Walker  said  that  they  are  hoping  for 
50%  instead  of  35%  market  coverage  in 
about  a  year.  He  said  that  the  Sunday 
paper  failed  20  years  ago,  partly  because 
they  tried  to  cover  too  large  an  area,  too 
soon.  He  added  that  inserting  is  cur¬ 
rently  done  by  hand  and  they  are  consid¬ 
ering  installing  automated  equipment. 

Kuser  said  in  summation  that  he  feels 
that  there  is  news  7  days  a  week  and  they 
are  not  considering  dropping  the  Satur¬ 
day  edition.  He  added  that  they  have 
now  reached  the  break-even  point  on  the 
new  Sunday  paper. 
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Sen.  Ted  Kennedy  sides 
with  rights  of  the  press 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  in  de¬ 
fending  the  rights  of  newspaper  report¬ 
ers,  editors  and  publishers  in  an  address 
before  a  luncheon  in  his  honor  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  said  publishers  shouldn't  be 
penalized  in  their  right  to  publish. 

“No  publisher  should  be  the  victim  of 
large  fines  for  defending  his  editors  and 
reporters  or  his  basic  right  to  publish,” 
Kennedy  said. 

Kennedy  made  this  and  other  strong 
statements  in  defense  of  freedom  of  the 
press  before  an  overflowing  ballroom  at 
the  New  York  Hilton  Hotel  April  30. 

He  touched  on  recent  developments  in 
the  ongoing  struggle  to  protect  the  basic 
American  freedoms  of  speech  and  press, 
which  he  said  has  “kept  the  candle  of 
liberty  burning  at  the  darker  moments  of 
our  recent  history.” 

Kennedy  received  applause  when  he 
emphasized  his  words  that  “no  reporter 
should  have  to  go  to  jail  for  defending  the 
First  Amendment. 

“No  editor,”  he  continued,  “should 
be  forced  to  take  a  lie  detector  test  at  the 
whim  of  a  disgruntled  plaintiff  in  a  libel 
suit.” 

If  the  Supreme  Court  “drops  the  ball 
on  critical  issues  like  these,”  Kennedy 
said,  “it  is  up  to  Congress  and  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  pick  it  up.” 

He  blamed  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  a  “sub¬ 
stantial  portion”  of  the  malaise  in  all 
areas,  including  troubles  with  the  press, 
that  now  afflicts  the  nation. 

Kennedy  pledged  to  do  everything  he 
can  to  aid  in  the  protection  of  the  First 
Amendment  freedoms.  As  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  Ken¬ 
nedy  made  this  statement  to  editors: 

“1  pledge  to  you  .  .  .  that  from  what¬ 
ever  source  the  attack  may  come,  I  shall 
do  everything  in  my  power  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
press. 

“If  we  allow  this  cornerstone  of  our 
democracy  to  be  chipped  away,  then  the 
edifice  of  liberty  we  have  so  painstak¬ 
ingly  constructed  over  the  past  two  cen¬ 
turies  may  easily  begin  to  crumble.” 

Commenting  on  a  question  put  to  him 
by  Watson  Sims,  the  editor  of  the  New 
Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home  News  on 
whether  he  thought  the  judiciary  should 
be  involved  in  the  Progressive  Magazine 
case  (in  publishing  alleged  secret  mate¬ 
rial  on  the  hydrogen  bomb),  Kennedy 
expressed  his  doubts  the  judiciary  should 
intervene. 

“I’m  extremely  reluctant,”  Kennedy 
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said,  “to  see  us  to  get  by  legislation  what 
is  enshrined  in  the  Constitution  .  .  . 

“We  should  be  extremely  chary  to 
move  into  that.  Therefore,  I’ve  got  some 
real  reluctance,”  he  said,  over  the  in¬ 
volvement  of  the  Court  in  preventing  the 
Progressive  from  publishing  the  article  in 
question  by  writer  Howard  Morland. 

Kennedy  added  that  in  this  matter,  as 
well  as  others  affecting  them,  he  would 
like  to  “work  with  members  of  the  press 
in  terms  of  infringements  of  the  basic 
rights”  he  said  he  couldn’t  go  into  detail 
on.  As  with  the  Progressive  case,  he  said 
he  was  also  interested  in  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  national  security. 

Kennedy  appealed  to  the  newspaper’s 
interest  in  profits. 

“Every  business  person,  every  pub¬ 
lisher,  understands  the  importance  of  the 
current  bottom  line,”  he  said.  Farmers, 
he  said,  are  anxious  about  their  current 


harvests.  But  farmers,  he  said,  also  un¬ 
derstand  the  importance  of  sowing  now 
for  future  years.  Kennedy  said  the  coun¬ 
try  needs  a  similar  approach  to  public 
publicy. 

Ordinary  citizens,  Kennedy  said,  are 
disillusioned,  and  he  pointed  to  an 
“ominous  streak  of  pessimism”  in  the 
people.  “An  unnatural  meanness  is 
threatening  to  encroach  on  the  basic 
generosity  of  our  national  character.  The 
rise  of  aggressive  single-issue  interest 
groups  is  driving  public  officials  and  pri¬ 
vate  leaders  to  their  foxholes.” 

Kennedy  said  he  needs  the  editors’ 
help  in  dispelling  the  gloom  and  disillu¬ 
sionment,  in  reclaiming  opportunity  that 
slipped  away. 

“That  task  will  require  the  best  talents 
of  our  people  and  our  leaders  in  the 
months  and  years  ahead.”  He  asked 
editors  to  resolve  with  him  that  private 
interest  not  prevail  over  the  public  good. 

The  Chapaquiddick  incident  came  up 
in  a  question,  and  Kennedy  told  editors 
he  leaves  that  up  to  the  American 
people,  adding  he  hopes  they’ll  be  able  to 
judge  him  on  his  record. 


Banker  tells  editors  to  defend  all  rights 


The  press  is  so  busy  defending  the  First 
Amendment,  it  sometimes  seems  that  it 
has  forgotten  about  the  other  nine,  Walter 
Wriston,  chairman  of  Citicorp  and 
Citibank,  told  newspaper  editors  attend¬ 
ing  this  week’s  ASNE  convention  in  New 
York. 

“The  press  has  been  vigilant  in  rebuf¬ 
fing  the  government’s  efforts  to  impose 
the  equivalent  of  wartime  censorship 
under  the  flag  of  anything  short  of  war,” 
Wriston  said.  “It  stands  up  for  the  First 
Amendment.  But  it  often  remains  silent, 
or  sometimes  even  greets  with  approval, 
the  steady  infringement  of  virtually  any 
right  which  does  not  involve  free 
speech.” 

Wriston  cited  the  Ninth  Amendment, 
which  he  said  “few  people  ever  read  any 
more,  let  alone  defend.”  That  Amend¬ 
ment,  he  said,  reads:  “The  enumeration 
in  the  Constitution,  of  certain  rights,  shall 
not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage 
others  retained  by  the  people.” 

Wriston  said  “one  of  the  great  unre¬ 
ported  stories  of  the  past  30  years”  has 
been  “the  steady  erosion  of  individual 
rights  that  is  turning  us  into  a  different 
kind  of  country.” 

“If  you  put  a  floor  under  wages  and  a 
ceiling  over  prices,”  he  said,  “a  free  man 
cannot  long  stand  erect.” 

Wriston  said  someone  “has  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  collision  course  between 
government  price  and  wage  controls  and 
personal  liberty  is  inevitable,  because,  in 
the  end,  government  allocation  of 
economic  resources  requires  force.” 

Someone  has  to  point  out,  he  said, 
“that  every  time  the  tide  recedes  a  little 


after  one  of  these  flood  of  emergency 
regulations,  there  is  less  sand  left  on  the 
beach  for  free  people  to  stand  on.” 

He  warned  newspaper  editors,  “If  it 
finally  gets  down  to  a  single  grain,  even 
though  that  grain  is  labeled  free  speech 
and  the  First  Amendment,  you’ll  find  that 
it  isn’t  worth  much.” 

Wriston  said  the  American  press 
“would  not  tolerate  for  one  moment  an 
attempt  by  the  government  to  suppress 
news  of  riots  or  political  demonstrations 
on  the  grounds  that  it  wants  to  ‘insure 
domestic  tranquillity.’  ” 

The  press,  he  said,  “knows  a  threat  to 
the  First  Amendment  when  it  sees  one. 
Yet,  on  the  grounds  of  ‘insuring  price 
stability,’  the  government  assumes  the 
power  to  tell  us  what  we  can  be  paid  for 
our  labor  and  what  we  can  charge  for  our 
products. 

“The  only  question  asked  by  most  of 
the  press  is  ‘Will  it  work?’  ”,  Wriston 
said.  “That  is  the  wrong  question.  The 
right  question  is  how  does  it  affect  indi¬ 
vidual  liberty?  Is  not  one  of  the  most  basic 
human  rights  the  right  of  a  person  to  sell 
his  or  her  labor  at  what  the  market  will 
bring?” 

Wriston  told  editors  that  “it  might  be 
helpful  to  remember  that  prices  and 
wages  represent  an  essential  form  of 
economic  speech”  and  that  “money  is 
just  another  form  of  information.”  When 
the  freedomof  this  “economic  speech”  is 
restricted,  he  said,  “we  are  not  only 
{penalized,  but  we  are  misled.” 

Prices  enable  consumers  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  producers,  and  tell  them  what 
(Continued  on  page  15) 
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study  suggests  readers 
want  ‘caring’  papers 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

Complexities  of  today’s  world  have 
made  local  news  more  important  to  read¬ 
ers  who,  at  the  same  time,  expect  news¬ 
papers  to  do  more  explaining  and  analyz¬ 
ing  of  world  events  on  a  personal  basis. 

That  was  among  conclusions  reported 
in  a  forthcoming  new  study  of  “Changing 
Needs  of  Changing  Readers”  before  the 
afternoon  May  1  session  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  in  New 
York  City. 

Editors  got  an  advance  overview  of 
the  study  from  Ruth  Clark  of  Yan- 
kelovich,  Skelly  &  White,  Inc.  The  study 
was  commissioned  by  ASNE  and  funded 
by  the  Readership  Council,  with  Clark  as 
director.  It  will  be  published  in  several 
weeks. 

Citing  a  serious  gap  in  communication 
between  editors  and  readers,  Clark  re¬ 
ported  that  under  impact  of  rapid  social 
and  cultural  changes  and  the  information 
explosion,  readers  have  changed  at¬ 
titudes  on  what  they  want  from  newspa¬ 
pers.  And  reader  attitudes  do  not  always 
coincide  with  what  editors  think  is  new 
and  interesting,  she  added. 

Readers  want,  Clark  declared,  more 
attention  paid  to  their  personal  needs. 
They  say,  “Help  us  cope;  help  us  under¬ 
stand  news  about  the  world.” 

The  study  was  conducted  through  in¬ 
formal  group  sessions  of  readers  in  12 
different  daily  newspaper  markets  with 
editors  observing  and  participating  part 
of  the  time. 

Clark  found  strong  evidence  that  the 
impersonal  nature  of  most  newspapers  is 
an  important  factor  in  declining  read¬ 
ership.  Readers  now  expect  a  more  per¬ 
sonalized  journalism,  want  to  know  the 
editors  and  writers,  and  want  stories  told 
in  terms  of  people — “you-are-there  re¬ 
porting.” 

Readers  want  the  newspapers  to  sort 
out  information  and  organize  it  in  time¬ 
saving  ways,  including  news  summaries 
and  good  indexes,  mini-reviews,  with 
standardized  grouping  of  content,  an¬ 
chored  features  and  departments. 

Story  jumps  of  every  kind  got  severe 
criticism. 

On  the  soft  news  vs.  hard  news  ques¬ 
tion,  the  report  says  readers  still  insist  on 
a  basic  diet  of  hard  news  but  find  fea¬ 
tures  easier  to  read  because  of  writing 
style  and  strong  self-interest  content. 

In  the  readership  session,  Leo  Bogart, 
executive  vicepresident  of  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Bureau,  introduced  a 
slide  presentation  of  readership  findings 
of  the  Newspaper  Readership  Project. 

The  presentation  cited  Sunday  reading 
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holding  at  the  same  level  in  the  70s,  with 
the  drop  in  daily  reading.  Citing  Sunday 
strength,  Bogart  said,  it  lends  credence 
to  an  argument  that  the  fat  Sunday  pack¬ 
ages  competes  with  weekday  readership. 
“Sunday’s  strength  should  reinforce  our 
conviction  that  we  do  have  a  potential 
for  increasing  readership,”  he  said,  add¬ 
ing  the  project  will  undertake  a  study  of 
the  Sunday  paper. 

Among  other  readership  findings  cited 
by  Bogart  were: 

The  steady  growth  of  advertising  in¬ 
serts  has  subtly  changed  the  environ¬ 
ment  for  news  and  has  and  can  have  pro¬ 
found  effects  on  newspaper  operations 
and  economics. 

Regular  coverage  of  special  interests  is 
down  with  a  cut  back  on  regular  columns 
and  news  features  that  appeal  to  particu¬ 
lar  segments  and  slivers  of  the  audience. 
At  the  same  time,  he  reported, 
magazines  that  appeal  to  such  special 
interests  have  enjoyed  phenomenal 
growth. 

The  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
working  women  adds  new  interests  to 
the  traditional  women’s  subjects,  a  fact 
to  which  newspapers  should  be  respon¬ 
sive. 

Editors’  labels  on  content  do  not  al¬ 
ways  match  what  readers  see.  For  many 
readers,  with  respect  to  some  papers, 
there  is  a  “murkey  distinction”  between 
news  and  opinion. 

Bogart  noted  that  when  The  Read¬ 
ership  Project  began  many  had  a  feeling 
losses  in  the  newspaper  audience 
stemmed  from  failure  to  keep  up  with 
changing  needs  and  values  of  readers,  but 
that  all  realized  there  were  many  adverse 
factors  at  work  in  the  70s  that  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  merit  of  papers  printed. 

Bogart  expressed  a  tentative  conclu¬ 
sion  that  “the  really  critical  steps  re¬ 
quired  to  reestablish  the  position  of 
newspapers  as  a  universal  mass  medium 
involve  distribution  and  not  content.” 

Maxwell  McCrohon,  managing  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  monitored  slides 
illustrating  the  lab  test  papers  prepared 
for  Yankelovich  study  at  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times,  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune  and  his  own  paper.  The 
mastheads  were  removed  and  the  pages 
became  labeled  Daily  Herald. 

The  second  section  on  Tuesday 
how-to  agenda  was  a  visual  presentation 
by  Edward  D.  Miller,  Allentown  (Pa.) 
Call-Chronicle,  “Better  Graphics:  News 
by  Design.”  Miller  introduced  the  film 
showing  how  designers  work  at  four 
newspapers. 

Appearing  in  the  film  and  later  avail¬ 
able  to  talk  with  editors  at  an  exhibit  of 


their  respective  newspapers  in  the  ball¬ 
room  corridor  were:  Richard  Curtis,  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  for  graphics  and 
features,  Baltimore  News-American; 
Sara  Giovanitti,  design  editor  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe;  David  Gray,  photo  editor  of 
the  Providence  Journal  and  Evening  Bul¬ 
letin  and  Robert  Lockwood,  art  director 
of  the  Allentown  Morning  Call. 

Miller  emphasized  that  the  designers’ 
role  is  to  design  newspapers,  not  “deco¬ 
rate  them.”  It’s  not  design  at  all  but  a 
system  of  management,  he  added. 


Other  rights 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


they  want  or  don’t  want,  Wriston  said. 
“If  prices  are  censored,  or  frozen,  they 
cannot  tell  producers  what  goods  or  ser¬ 
vices  people  want  or  don’t  want  to  pur¬ 
chase.” 

Wriston  likened  the  press  to  “almost 
anyone”  who  is  involved  in  handling 
money.  Both,  he  said,  are  at  times  the 
tai^get  of  “misdirected  anger.” 

“To  get  blamed  for  acts  you  do  not 
commit  or  for  the  bad  news  created  by 
somebody  else  is  a  hazard  that  is  not 
unique  to  the  news  business,”  he  said.  “It 
happens  to  bankers,  businessmen,  labor 
leaders  and  almost  anyone  else  involved 
in  handling  money.  And  we,  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  community,  are  being  treated  to  an 
especially  strong  dose  of  this  misdirected 
anger  right  now. 

“The  bad  news  that  business  has  been 
reporting  is  inflation,”  Wriston  said. 
“The  price  of  everything  is  going  up, 
which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  the 
value  of  our  money  is  going  down.  Since 
only  the  government  prints  money,  it 
does  not  like  people  being  told  that  the 
value  of  its  product  is  deteriorating.  So 
we  find  government  spokesmen  traveling 
around  the  country  telling  people  that  the 
real  villains  in  this  inflation  story  are 
businessmen  who  are  raising  their  prices 
or  labor  unions  which  are  raising  wages.” 

Rising  prices  does  not  cause  inflation, 
they  report  it,  Wriston  said.  “When  a 
government .  . .  starts  trying  to  eliminate 
inflation  by  controlling  wages  and  prices, 
what  it  is  really  doing  is  asking  all  of  us  to 
suppress  the  bad  news  that  it  has  printed 
too  much  money.  The  way  to  stop  the  bad 
news  about  the  deteriorating  value  of  our 
money,  according  to  the  government,  is 
to  conceal  this  from  the  people  by  freez¬ 
ing  wages  and  prices.” 

Wriston  said,  “Editors,  publishers  and 
reporters  are  very  familiar  with  the  kind 
of  thinking  which  says  that  if  newspapers 
would  only  stop  reporting  political  mal¬ 
practice,  then  people  would  be  less  criti¬ 
cal,  even  though  they  would  be  deceived. 

“You  all  know  what  that  kind  of  think¬ 
ing  leads  to,”  he  told  editors,  “and  you 
resist  it.  However,  few  seem  to  recognize 
with  any  clarity  the  same  phenomenon 
when  it  appears  in  the  economic  arena.” 
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Going  all  day  adds 
12,000  subscribers 


By  Sam  Cremin 

“No  one,  but  no  one  had  the  audacity 
to  suggest  that  we  might  gain  circulation 
by  sinking  the  evening  paper,"  said 
Thomas  Winship,  editor,  Boston  Globe, 
in  the  move  to  fold  its  evening  paper  three 
months  ago. 

Winship  reported  that  both  Davis 
Taylor,  the  publisher  and  Winship  him¬ 
self  had  projected  that  the  move  would 
initially  cost  them  around  30,000  readers. 
Others  around  the  newspaper  offices  had 
thought  they’d  only  lose  lO.OOO  papers. 
However,  no  one  expected  that  the  move 
would  achieve  what  it  did — a  12,000  cir¬ 
culation  gain,  Winship  said. 

Winship  told  those  attending  the  Tues¬ 
day  morning  seminar  on  protecting  your 
market  at  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  meetings  in  New 
York  last  week  that  the  move  was  ne- 
cesitated  by  the  trouble  which  the  Globe 
was  having  in  finding  kids  to  deliver  the 
evening  paper  and  by  an  increasing  cost 
of  distribution  which  the  Globe  did  not 
want  to  mitigate  by  increasing  the  paper’s 
cost. 

“We  knew  that  if  we  converted  our 
evening  home -deliveries  to  early  morning 
hours  we  could  save  dealers  a  good  bun¬ 
dle  of  money,’’  he  said,  adding  that,  “go¬ 
ing  all-day  would  place  us  in  a  better 
position  to  handle  up-coming  energy 
problems  because  we  would  be  making 
one,  not  two  long  deliveries  into  the 
hitherland." 

Winship  said  that  theirone  mistake  was 
to  overplay  the  degree  of  change  they 
were  making.  It  confused  the  readers.  He 
said  the  electronic  media  had  a  field  day 
with  the  idea  that  the  Globe  had  killed  one 
of  its  papers.  Winship  said  that  the  em¬ 
phasis  should  have  been  put  on  the  im¬ 
provements.  “We  should  have  confined 
our  discussions  to  delivery  changes  and 
beamed  that  news  to  our  home  delivered 
readers  who  would  be  affected,’’  Winship 
said. 

Winship  felt  that  the  key  decision  in  the 
move  was  to  pump  every  cent  of  the  $1 
million  savings  we  made  by  discontinuing 
the  evening  paper  into  making  the  new 
all-day  paper  a  far  better  one. 

The  paper  developed  20  new  news  col¬ 
umns  in  the  first  two  sections,  and  was 
divided  into  a  minimum  of  four  sections 
as  opposed  to  the  two-section  paper 
which  the  Globe  had  often  run  in  the  past. 

Winship  said  that  on  Wednesdays, 
Thursdays  and  Fridays,  the  days  on 
which  they  had  special  food,  entertain¬ 
ment  and  sports  sections,  respectively 
the  Globe  began  running  in  six  sections. 

To  cater  to  the  Globe’s  traditional  PM 
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readers  the  Globe  continued  to  put  out 
three  day-time  editions  for  street  sale. 
These  street  papers  were  made  to  look 
very  much  like  the  evening  paper  of  the 
past.  However,  instead  of  being  called  the 
evening  paper  as  before,  they  were  sim¬ 
ply  called  the  Boston  Globe. 

Winship  said  that  the  advantage  of  this 
move  was  that  people  with  a  PM  habit  and 
those  who  really  cared  about  late  stocks 
could  not  only  buy  an  updated  Globe  but 
get  a  much  better  paper. 

Another  factor  which  eased  the  transi¬ 
tion  to  an  all-day  paper  was  the  Globe’s 
previous  policy  of  making  the  evening 
paper  almost  identical  to  the  morning  pa¬ 
per.  Winship  said  that  even  before  the 
move  they  had  run  the  same  comics,  same 
editorial  and  op-ed  pages;  same  women’s 
section,  and  financial  section  (execept  for 
the  stock  update.) 

The  only  difference  had  been  that  in  the 
evening  paper  they  would  add  a  little  late 
news,  put  more  emphasis  on  soft  news 
and  give  it  a  little  lustier  look.  Winship 
said  that  these  differences  have  been  con¬ 
tinued. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  ’78  the  com¬ 
bined  daily  circulation  of  the  Globe  was 
468,728  copies  per  day.  For  the  two 
months  since  the  Globe  went  all-day  the 
paper  has  sold  480,752  copies  per  day — a 
12,000  increase.  Sunday  circulation  went 
up  23,403  papers. 

Winship  said  that  “In  Boston,  by  going 
all-day  the  Globe  gave  more  than  it  took 
away.  And  that  usually  works." 

Nixon  Newspapers 
complete  sale 

Nixon  Newspapers  Inc.  of  Wabash, 
Ind.,  has  completed  the  purchase  of  two 
daily  and  three  weeklies  newspapers  in 
Illinois  and  Indiana. 

The  daily  publications  are  the  Watseka 
(111.)  Times  Republic  and  Attica  (Ind.) 
Ledger  Tribune.  The  weeklies  are  the 
Newton  County  Enterprise  at  Kentland, 
The  Friend  at  Covington,  and  the  Warren 
County  Messenger  at  Williamsport,  all  in 
Indiana. 

NNI  took  over  operation  of  the  publi¬ 
cations  earlier  this  year,  pending  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  purchase  agreement. 

Indianapolis  attorney  Robert  Ashby, 
who  handled  the  purchase  for  NNI,  said 
the  Nixon  group  purchased  the  five  pa¬ 
pers’  assets  held  by  six  different  corpora¬ 
tions:  Iroquois  Newspapers  Inc., 
Fountain- Warren  Publishers  Inc.,  New¬ 
ton  Publishing  Co.  Inc.,  Covington  Pub¬ 
lishing  Corp.,  Interurban  Industries  Inc. 
and  Hub  Press  Inc. 


Chicago  Tribune 
to  fete  Chrysler 
at  Pier  party 

The  Chicago  Tribune  will  salute 
Chrysler  Corporation’s  national  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  campaign,  “double  play 
days,”  with  a  gala  celebration  May  9  on 
Chicago’s  Navy  Pier. 

The  Chrysler  campaign,  a  $10  million' 
program  involving  the  nation’s  top  200 
dailies,  was  the  first  sale  under  “News- 
plan,”  the  newspaper  industry’s  program 
to  increase  its  share  of  national  advertis¬ 
ing  dollars. 

“Chrysler  is  utilizing  the  ability  of 
newspaper  to  offer  more  efficient,  more 
effective  service  to  advertisers  at  the  na¬ 
tional  level  through  Newsplan,"  said 
Henry  K.  Wurzer,  Tribune  advertising 
director  and  one  of  the  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  responsible  for  organizing  News- 
plan  for  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau.  “Their  campaign  demonstrates 
the  attractiveness  of  Newsplan’s  dis¬ 
count  opportunities  and  its  one-order/ 
one-bill  concept  of  buying.  We  want  to 
recognize  this  significant,  first  step  for¬ 
ward  for  newsplan  and  encourage  the 
growth  of  the  program." 

Chicago  is  Chrysler’s  no.  1  market. 

The  Tribune’stribute  to  the  automotive 
giant  will  be  keyed  to  the  baseball  theme 
of  Chrysler’s  advertising  campaign, 
which  began  on  April  10. 

The  guest  list  includes  Chrysler  execu¬ 
tives,  Chicago  area  zone  managers  and 
dealers  and  the  corporation’s  advertising 
agency  representatives. 

Special  decorations  and  audio-visual 
effects,  including  bunted  bleachers,  a 
press  box,  photo  murals,  organ  music, 
and  films  of  on-the-field  action,  will  help 
set  the  scene.  Guests  will  get  to  try  their 
skill  at  pinball  and  electronic  baseball 
games  and  view  a  fleet  of  antique 
Chrysler  automobiles  during  the  cocktail 
hour.  Dinner  will  be  served  on  a  carpeted 
infield  by  waiters  and  waitresses  in  color¬ 
ful  baseball  uniforms.  The  evening’s  en¬ 
tertainment  will  feature  Karen  Mason, 
one  of  Chicago’s  leading  song  stylists. 

Multimedia  buys 
Florida  shopper 

Multimedia,  Inc.,  reached  agreement 
in  principle  to  buy  the  West  Orange 
Shopper  of  Winter  Garden,  Florida. 

Multimedia  purchased  the  Winter 
Haven  (Fla.)  Daily  News-Chief  plus  a 
shopper  there  and  the  weekly  Au- 
burndale  (Fla.)  Star  in  February. 

The  West  Orange  Shopper,  owned  by 
Mrs.  Ailine  Amey,  has  been  in  business 
26  years  and  circulates  primarily  in 
Orange  and  Lake  Counties  in  the  Disney 
World  area  of  Central  Florida. 
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Can  competition  be  made 
to  work  in  Kansas  City? 


By  Celeste  Huenergard 

Two  years  ago  Capital  Cities  Com¬ 
munications  plunked  down  $125  million 
and  bought  itself  a  flagship:  the  Kansas 
City  Star  and  Times. 

The  cash  deal  for  the  employee  owned 
newspapers  sent  many  staffers  scram¬ 
bling  after  the  good  life  while  James 
Hale,  then  general  manager  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram  boarded  a  north¬ 
bound  jet  to  turn  his  company’s  latest 
venture  into  a  profitable  one. 

According  to  Hale,  he’s  succeeding. 
Revenues  are  up,  1978  expenses  were 
down  and  the  two  papers  look  better. 

Almost  all  of  the  department  heads 
and  philosophies  are  new.  “We  used  to 
sit  back  and  think  we  were  the  only  game 
in  town,’’  John  Arnett,  director  of  mar¬ 
keting  services,  said  of  the  city’s  two 
dailies.  “Now  we’re  marketing  these 
products  as  if  they  were  a  can  of  peas.’’ 

Advertising  reps,  for  the  first  time  sell¬ 
ing  under  a  full  commission  plan,  have 
watched  their  linage  climb  13  percent 
since  1977  despite  average  rate  increases 
of  24  percent.  A  yearly  $2  million  news¬ 
print  waste  has  been  cut  in  half.  And  one 
of  the  industry’s  youngest  and  brightest 
editors  has  been  wooed  from  Louisville 
to  pump  consistency  back  into  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  offerings. 

But  Hale’s  money  is  not  riding  on 


sparkling  front  pages  to  reverse  the  pa¬ 
pers’  dwindling  circulation  but  on  the 
company’s  protracted  legal  battle  to 
switch  from  independent  contractors  to 
employee  carriers.  Hale  cited  it  as  the 
single  most  important  factor  in  curbing 
the  newspapers’  readership  trends. 

“Things  are  definitely  looking  up 
here,”  one  reporter  declared,  “but  it’s 
been  a  hellish  two  years.” 

The  transition  from  a  paternalistic, 
ill-managed  shop  to  another  link  in  an 
efficiently  strung  chain  seems  to  have 
taken  its  greatest  emotional  toll  in  the 
newsroom. 

Since  Cap-Cities  became  part  of  the 
masthead,  roughly  70  editorial  staffers 
have  either  retired  early,  been  hired 
away  or  simply  cleaned  out  their  desks  in 
disgust. 

According  to  some  employees,  morale 
troubles  began  as  soon  as  the  papers 
were  sold.  As  one  reporter  put  it,  “Any 
change  is  unnerving  and  Cap-Cities 
wasn’t  exactly  the  Times  Mirror  Com¬ 
pany.” 

The  record  sale  guaranteed  millionaire 
status  to  all  12  employee-directors.  And 
by  the  end  of  1977,  half  of  them,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Star’s  former  president  and  editor 
William  W.  Baker  and  executive  editor 
Cruise  Palmer,  had  taken  early  retire¬ 
ment. 

Their  pending  departures  were  fol¬ 


Mike  Davies 


lowed  by  the  arrival  of  Gerald  Garcia,  a 
34-year-old  protege  of  Hale’s  who  previ¬ 
ously  had  been  assistant  morning  editor 
of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram. 

Garcia  moved  into  the  Kansas  City 
newsroom  in  the  fall  of  1977,  toting  the 
title  of  editorial  operations  director  and  a 
precarious  assignment:  improve  the  pa¬ 
pers  and  reduce  costs. 

His  peer  popularity  paled  quickly. 

“It  was  pretty  damn  hard  for  us  to 
accept  this  young  guy  telling  us  our  pa¬ 
pers  were  terrible  when  Fort  Worth  had 
been  voted  one  of  the  ten  worst  papers  in 
the  country  by  More  magazine,”  A  Star 
reporter  recalled. 

Garcia  forfeited  additional  points  for 
what  staffers  called  the  “degrading  man¬ 
ner”  in  which  he  trimmed  the  payroll  by 
20  employees  one  January  day  in  1978— 
(Continued  on  page  37) 


Israeli-Egyptian  Treaty 
No  Guarantee  of  Peace 


Ihc  Kansas  (Tit^  Simejs 
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U.S.  Offers  Egypt,  Israel 
$5  Billion  Aid  Package 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 

Cabinmt  fuH  Ppcf  Swn^y 

Israelis  Approve  New  Treaty  Terms 


Utility  Astiftanc#  Funds  Pouring  Into  Aroo 


Although  neither  newspapers  is  close  to  resembling  its  long  term  goals,  both  are  noticeably  improved. 
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Scripps-Howard  presents  Legislative  branch 

posGS  prGSS  inrGdij 

annual  journalism  awards  says  Sen.  Moynihan 

“There  may  be  worse  to  come,”  Sen. 
Daniel  P.  Moynihan  (D.,  N.Y.)  said 

The  Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers  special  mention  was  given  entries  sub-  (^prii  27)  in  a  speech  to  winners  of  the 
won  the  third  Edward  Willis  Scripps  mitted  by  the  Chicago  Sun-Times;  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  Awards. 
Award  for  the  most  outstanding  public  News-Press,  Fort  Myers,  Fla.;  and  the  Sen.  Moynihan  was  referring  to  recent 
service  during  1978  in  the  cause  of  a  free  Sentinel  Record,  Hot  Springs  National  Supreme  Court  rulings  on  the  First 
press.  Park,  Ark.  Amendment  rights  of  newspapers  and 

The  Scripps  prize,  a  bronze  plaque  and  The  Howard  Award  for  public  service  reporters.  “If  the  courts  are  a  problem 
$2,500,  was  one  of  five  journalism  broadcasting,  $2,500,  was  presented  to  today,  expect  the  legislative  and  execu- 
awards  presented  by  The  Scripps-  WBBM-tv,  Chicago,  for  Agent  {jyg  branches  to  be  the  more  enduring 
Howard  Foundation  at  ceremonies  in  Orange — Vietnam’s  Deadly  Fog,”  a  problem,”  he  said. 

New  York,  April  27.  Sen.  Daniel  Patrick  documentary  about  the  thousands  of  Sen.  Moynihan  said  he  was  “as- 
Moynihan  (D.,  N.Y.)  who  served  as  one  veterans  who  may  have  been  victims  of  tonished”  by  the  two  recent  Senate  ac- 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Scripps  competition,  the  chemical  known  as  Agent  Orange  tions  in  which  they  voted  in  favor  of,  and 
presented  the  award  and  gave  the  key-  that  was  sprayed  to  defoliate  jungles  and  adopted,  an  amendment  which  removes 
note  address  on  freedom  of  the  press.  forests.  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 

The  Foundation  received  799  entries  in  Runners-up  awards  of  $1,000  went  to  school  prayer  cases  under  the  First 
the  various  competitions,  one  of  which  WJLA-tv,  Washington,  D.C.,  for  the  Amendment. 

included  broadcasting,  and  $22,000  in  documentary,  A  Race  With  Death,  “If  the  Senate  is  willing  so  cavalierly 
prize  money  was  distributed.  Other  and  WABE-FM,  radio,  Atlanta,  for  its  jq  (jg^l  with  this  one  section  of  the  First 
awards  presented  were:  docurnentary.  The  Eyewitness  Who  Amendment,  what  about  other  sec- 

•  Roy  W.  Howard  Public  Service  Wasn’t.”  tions?”  he  asked. 

Awards  to  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  for  The  Pyle  Award  for  human  interest  re-  Hg  sajj  some  scholars  hold  it  possible 
the  second  year  in  a  row,  and  WBBM-tv,  porting,  $1,000,  won  by  Rossi,  was  for  that  Congress  can  prevent  the  court  from 
Chicago.  compelling  vignettes  that  turn  common  ruling  on  specific  constitutional  ques- 

•  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Award  for  folks  living  ordinary  existences  into  un-  tions.  He  said  Section  II  of  Article  III 

Human  Interest  Reporting  to  Frank  common  people  living  extra-ordinary  that  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have 

Rossi,  Columbia  (Mo.)  Daily  Tribune.  lives.  appellate  jurisdiction  “with  some  excep- 

•  Walker  Stone  Award  for  Editorial  A  second  prize  of  $500  went  to  tions,  and  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Writing  to  John  R.  Alexander,  Richard  Ben  Cramer,  Philadelphia  In-  Congress  shall  make.” 

Greensboro  (N.C.)  Daily  News.  quirer,  for  dispatches  from  the  Mideast,  “Interpreted  broadly,”  Moynihan 

•  Edward  J.  Meeman  Conservation  which  depicted  the  impact  of  the  conflict  said,  “this  clause  would  swallow  up  vir- 

Award  to  John  Hayes,  The  Oregon  on  every-day  human  beings.  tually  all  the  rest  of  the  Constitution,  and 

Statesman.  Alexander,  who  received  the  Stone  leave  constitutional  rights  entirely  in  the 

In  the  Scripps  competition,  the  Gan-  Award  and  $1,000,  was  recognized  for  hands  of  the  State  courts  for  enforce- 
nett  Rochester  Newspapers  were  hon-  editorials  which  were  of  “consistently  ment.” 
ored  for  their  initiative  in  taking  to  court  high  quality  in  thought,  argument,  and 

the  issue  of  the  exclusion  of  the  press  expression  .  .  .  and  were  calculated  to  _ 

from  a  pretrial  hearing;  for  reporting  of  persuade  rather  than  to  overpower.” 

that  and  subsequent  events;  and  for  George  Neavoll,  of  the  Wichita  Eagle  Hannah  and  Anthony  Carideo,  Mil- 
analysis  of  the  Constitutional  issues  in-  and  Beacon,  won  second  prize  and  $5(X)  waukee  Journal,  for  their  series  on  the 
volving  the  First  and  Sixth  Amendments  for  editorials  that  were  “distinguished  by  health  dangers  to  workers  in  pesticide 

which  the  case  presented.  “The  steadi-  their  forthright  response  to  human  rights  storage  facilities,  and  to  Tom  Alkire, 

ness  and  clarity  of  the  papers’  advo-  issues.”  Willamette  Week,  Portland,  Ore.,  for  a 

cacy,”  said  the  judges,  “give  promise  In  the  Meeman  competition  for  con-  series  on  the  conflicting  interests  of  op- 
that  the  threat  of  pretrial  restraint  will  be  servation  reporting,  Hayes  won  the  posing  forces  in  the  Oregon  controversy 

greatly  reduced,  and  that  the  courts  will  grand  prize,  $2,500,  for  an  extensively  over  wilderness  and  logging  management 

come  to  see  that  the  ‘public’  trial  guaran-  researched  and  highly  readable  series  on  policies. 

teed  by  the  Constitution  is  designed  as  radiation  hazards,  which  not  only  fo-  The  Howard  Awards  are  named  for 

much  to  safeguard  the  public  as  the  de-  cused  on  local  issues,  but  provided  the  Roy  W.  Howard,  late  editor  of  the  New 

fendant.”  reader  with  a  liberal  education  on  the  York  World-Telegram  &  The  Sun  and 

The  Scripps  Award  is  named  for  the  greater  threats  of  hazardous  materials  president  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspap- 

founder  of  the  Scripps-Howard  News-  confronting  an  industrial  society.  ers  and  United  Press.  Ernie  Pyle  was  the 

papers  and  of  United  Press,  now  United  Two  first  prizes  of  $2,000  went  to  Al  famous  Scripps-Howard  war  correspon- 
Press  International.  McConagha,  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  dent  and  human  interest  columnist  who 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  entry,  which  (newspapers  above  100,000  circulation)  was  killed  in  World  War  II.  Walker 

won  the  newspaper  division  of  the  How-  for  skillful  writing  in  a  series  on  soil  ero-  Stone  was  the  late  editor-in-chief  of 

ard  Public  Service  Awards  and  $2,500,  sion,  “The  New  Crisis  on  the  Land,”  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  and  Ed- 

was  a  series  of  articles  by  Jane  and  to  Elliot  Jaspin  and  Gil  Gaul,  Potts-  ward  J.  Meeman  was  the  late  editor  of 

Shoemaker,  Thomas  Ferrick  Jr.,  and  ville  (Pa.)  Republican  (newspapers  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  and  conser- 

William  Ecenbarger,  exposing  a  variety  under  100,000  circulation)  for  their  year-  vation  editor  of  Scripps-Howard. 

of  questionable  practices  by  Pennsyl-  long  investigation  of  mine  owners  who  Matt  Meyer  and  Jacques  A.  Caldwell, 

vania  legislators.  were  allowed  by  incompetent  public  offi-  chairman  of  the  board  and  president,  re- 

A  second  place  award  of  $1,000  went  cials  to  liquidate  a  major  mining  com-  spectively,  of  The  Scripps-Howard 

to  Cox  Newspapers  Washington  Bureau  pany  at  great  cost  to  the  environment  Foundation,  presided  at  the  ceremonies, 

for  an  “inventive  investigation”  of  the  and  the  public.  which  took  place  at  the  Union  League 

safety  of  nuclear  weapons  sites,  while  Second  prizes  of  $1,000  went  to  Steve  Club. 
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Retailer  replaces  national 


advertiser  as 

The  local  retailer  has  replaced  the  na¬ 
tional  advertiser  as  “the  power  that  calls 
the  shots  with  local  media — especially 
tv,”  Archa  Knowlton,  executive  vice- 
president  of  Vitt  Media  International, 
Inc.  told  attendees  at  an  Association  of 
National  Advertisers’  financial  manage¬ 
ment  workshop  this  week. 

Calling  it  a  “phenomenon”  that  can 
have  “far  reaching  impact,”  Knowlton 
said,  “Across  the  country,  in  market 
after  market,  the  big  national  advertiser 
is  no  longer  the  power  that  calls  the 
shots.  Its  the  local  retailer,  the  depart¬ 
ment  store,  the  general  merchandiser, 
the  fast  food  store  operator,  the  savings 
and  loan  advertiser,  and  so  forth.” 

Knowlton,  who  was  previously  direc¬ 
tor  of  media  services  for  General  Foods, 
pointed  to  the  growth  in  the  use  of  tv  by 
J.C.  Penney  and  K-Mart. 

“In  just  three  years,  J.C.  Penney  has 
gone  from  $10  million  to  $14.4  million  to 
$18.4  million  in  local  tv,”  he  said.  “K- 
Mart  from  $10  million  to  $15  million  and 
Ward  from  $23  million  to  $24  million  to 
$28  million.” 

Knowlton  said,  “if  you  add  Sears  to 
this  group  and  fold  in  their  total  tv  in¬ 
vestments,  you’re  talking  about  over 


tv  big  shot 

$175  million  in  television — not  very 
much  less  than  what  cigarettes  were  be¬ 
fore  they  were  ruled  off  the  air  back  in 
the  early  seventies.” 

Citing  Houston  as  an  example, 
Knowlton  pointed  out  that  the  biggest 
advertiser  on  local  tv  since  November 
has  been  Foley’s,  not  a  national  adver¬ 
tiser. 

“The  number  of  new  local  advertisers 
that  have  discovered  tv  is  mind  bog¬ 
gling,”  Knowlton  said.  He  cited  the 
theater  as  one  such  category. 

He  said  the  Broadway  play  “Grease,” 
after  a  very  successful  run,  began  to  run 
out  of  customers  in  1976.  Up  until  that 
time,  only  the  traditional  newspaper  ads 
were  being  run.  It  was  decided  to  try  tv 
and,  according  to  Knowlton,  “the  tv 
campaign  kept  the  show  on  Broadway 
for  at  least  three  more  full  years.”  He 
said  more  and  more  theaters  are  turning 
to  tv  for  a  similar  reason. 

“National  advertisers  are,  for  the  most 
part,  content  to  stick  with  the  traditional 
uses  of  newspapers,  tv,  radio,  etc.,  but 
the  local  advertisers  are  much  sharper 
than  that,”  Knowlton  said.  “They  de¬ 
velop  local  interest  tv  shows  that  deeply 
involve  viewers,  they  explore  with  new 


ways  to  use  newspapers  and  they 
discovered  more  aggressive  ways  to  put 
local  radio  personalities  to  good  use. 

“The  day  of  the  old  time  national  ad¬ 
vertiser,  using  traditional  national  mar¬ 
keting  approaches,  are  rapidly  on  the 
wane,”  Knowlton  said.  “His  brands  and 
franchises  are  beginning  to  wither  and  his 
strengths  are  beings  sapped  by  aggres¬ 
sive  local  and  regional  marketers  who 
understand  and  use  the  communications 
technologies  which  will  chart — and 
change — the  future  of  advertising.” 

Readers  paid  $4.9 
billion  for  papers 

Readers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  paid  $4.9  billion  to  purchase 
their  daily  and  weekend  newspapers,  up 
5.6%  from  the  previous  year,  according 
to  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau, 
Inc. 

In  the  U.S.,  reader  expenditures  for 
daily  and  Sunday  newspapers  amounted 
to  $4.5  billion  last  year,  up  5.2%  from  the 
year  before.  Of  this,  $3.3  billion  (up 
5.1%)  went  for  weekday  papers  and  $1.2 
billion  (up  5.5%)  for  Sunday  editions. 

In  Canada,  total  1978  expenditures  by 
readers  for  their  daily  and  weekend 
newspapers  came  to  $369  million,  up 
10.4%  from  the  previous  year.  Of  this, 
$269  million  went  for  weekday  papers 
(up  9.8%)  and  $100  million  for  Saturday 
and  Sunday  editions  (up  12.2%). 


Did  you  call  State  Farm  last  year  for  help 
on  a  story?  Over  400  other  reporters  did 


Reporters  on  papers,  magazines,  and  broadcast  stations 
across  the  country  are  calling  State  Farm  for  help  on 
stories  involving  auto,  homeowners,  boatowners,  and  life 
insurance.  Why?  Two  reasons. 

First,  we’re  the  nation’s  largest  insurer  of  cars,  homes, 
and  pleasure  boats.  Reporters  naturally  call  the  industry 
leader  when  they  need  facts  or  opinions  about  these 
forms  of  insurance.  While  we’re  not  the  leader  in  life 
insurance,  we  are  the  fourth  largest  seller  of  individual 
life  policies. 

Second,  our  public  relations  staff  of  former  newsmen 
welcomes  calls  from  the  media.  We  understand  dead¬ 
lines.  If  we  have  the  information  you  need,  we’ll  give  it  to 
you  right  away.  If  we  don’t,  we’ll  talk  to  one  of  our 
experts  and  call  you  back  as  soon  as  possible.  If  we  can’t 
get  the  information  you  need,  we’ll  tell  you  that  too. 

When  you  need  help  with  a  story  on  personal 

insurance,  join  your  more  than  400  colleagues _ 

who  turned  to  State  Farm  last  year.  Call 

our  public  relations  department  at  ~] 

309-662-2521  or  662-2063. 


STATE  FARM  MUTUAL 
AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Home  Office,  Bloomington,  Illinois  / 
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Reporters  say  judge  erred 
by  excluding  state  of  mind 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Lawyers  for  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  Examiner  reporter  Raoul 
Ramirez,  and  ABC-tv  reporter  Lowell 
Bergman  plan  to  appeal  the  April  18 
award  of  $4.56  million  in  libel  damages  to 
three  public  figures  on  grounds  that  pre¬ 
siding  Judge  Clayton  Horn  erred  in  his 
exclusion  of  evidence  and  in  his  instruc¬ 
tions  on  malice  to  the  jury. 

The  lawyers  have  not  decided  if  they 
will  file  jointly,  but  all  three:  Sheldon 
Otis  for  Bergman,  Neil  Morse  for 
Ramirez,  and  John  Klienes  for  the 
Examiner,  agreed  that  their  appeals  will 
make  these  points: 

1.  Judge  Horn  was  in  error  when  he 
instructed  that  the  jury  may  find  reckless 
disregard  of  the  truth  from  the  defen¬ 
dants  failure  to  corroborate  a  sworn 
statement  used  in  their  stories. 

2.  The  judge  precluded  a  fair  trial  by 
excluding  evidence  the  defendants 
needed  to  establish  why  they  believed 
the  allegations  made  against  two 
homicide  inspectors  and  a  former  assis¬ 
tant  district  attorney  in  the  sworn  state¬ 
ment  were  true. 

3.  The  judge’s  conduct  towards  de¬ 
fense  witnesses  including  interrupting 
and  castigating  them  during  testimony 
and  ordering  them  off  the  stand  evi¬ 
denced  bias. 

4.  The  damages  awarded  were  exces¬ 
sive  as  there  was  no  evidence  that  the 
plaintiffs’  reputations  or  careers  had  suf¬ 
fered. 

“By  telling  the  jury  that  failure  to  cor¬ 
roborate  the  allegations  of  a  sworn 
statement  constitutes  reckless  disregard, 
the  judge  in  effect  is  directing  a  verdict,’’ 
explained  defense  attorney  Sheldon  Otis. 
“It’s  taking  away  the  fact  finding  func¬ 
tion  of  the  jury  by  telling  them  what  they 
must  conclude.’’ 

Concerning  the  second  point  of  the 
appeals,  that  Judge  Horn  erred  in  his 
exclusion  of  evidence,  Otis  remarked, 
“The  judge  denied  the  defendants  a  fair 
trial  by  his  rulings  .  .  .  facts  were 
excluded  which  had  led  the  defendants  to 
conclude  the  (sworn)  statement  could  be 
true  .  .  .  specifically,  the  Ruben  Scott 
(murder)  case  in  which  (Frank)  McCoy 
and  (Edward)  Erdelatz  (two  of  the  plain¬ 
tiffs)  had  obtained  a  confession  in  an  un¬ 
constitutional  way.” 

The  sworn  statement  in  question  was 
an  affidavit  signed  by  Thomas  Porter  in 
1975  when  he  was  in  Federal  prison  in 
which  he  claimed  that  the  plaintiffs  had 
coerced  him  into  giving  false  testimony 
at  the  1972  murder  trial  of  Richard  Lee,  a 
Chinatown  youth  gang  member.  The 
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Examiner  published  Porter  s  statements 
in  May  1976  as  part  of  series  of  articles 
investigating  the  trial  that  were  written 
by  Ramirez  in  collaboration  with 
Bergman.  Porter  later  recanted  his  af¬ 
fidavit  in  a  deposition  taken  by  an  inves¬ 
tigator  for  the  California  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral’s  office. 

“Given  everything  that  Raoul  knew  at 
the  time,  there  was  no  evidence  of  know¬ 
ing  falsity  or  reckless  disregard,”  stated 
Neil  Morse,  attorney  for  Ramirez.  “If 
Porter  says  (Pierre)  Merle  (the  third 
plaintiff)  knowingly  put  on  false  tes¬ 
timony,  and  in  another  case  someone 
says  the  same  thing,  that’s  obviously 
going  to  affect  Raoul’s  state  of  mind.  It 
made  Raoul  consider  maybe  what  Porter 
said  was  true.” 

Morse  said  that  Ramirez  possessed 
documents  and  newspaper  articles  which 
made  allegations  of  misconduct  by  Merle 
in  several  cases  when  he  was  an  assistant 
district  attorney,  but  “the  judge 
wouldn’t  let  the  jury  see  it  (Ramirez’s 
information).  He  said  it  was  irrelevant. 
How  can  that  be  irrelevant?” 

E.  John  Klienes,  the  Examiner’s  at¬ 
torney,  commented,  “The  judge  gave  er¬ 
roneous  instructions  that  there  needed  to 
be  thorough  outside  checking  of  the  af¬ 
fidavit.  The  St.  Amant  case  clearly 
shows  the  opposite,  that  they  could  rely 
on  the  affidavit.” 

In  St.  Amant  v.  Thompson,  1968, 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  in 
order  to  find  reckless  disregard  of  the 
truth  within  the  meaning  of  New  York 
Times  v.  Sullivan  there  must  be  sufficient 
evidence  proving  that  the  defendants  had 
serious  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  the  af¬ 
fidavit. 

Added  Klienes,  “The  judge  excluded 
evidence  with  respect  to  information  the 
reporters  obtained  which  would  have 
proved  their  state  of  mind.” 

Bill  Burkhardt,  who  was  city  editor  at 
the  Examiner  when  the  articles  on 
Richard  Lee’s  trial  appeared,  com¬ 
mented,  “We  felt  we  had  an  excellent 
story,  a  clear  cut  story.  When  we  have  a 
sworn  legal  document  in  which  he  (Por¬ 
ter)  says  he  lied,  it’s  not  irresponsible  to 
print  it.  This  is  a  guy  good  enough  for  the 
prosecution  to  put  on  the  witness  stand 
...  the  main  witness  in  the  conviction 
of  Richard  Lee.  We  tried  to  do  some 
checking.  Those  guys  (the  plaintiffs) 
would  not  say  one  Goddamn  word  to 
us.” 

The  jury  ordered  each  writer  to  pay 
the  three  plaintiffs  a  total  of  $750,000  in 
general  and  $30,000  in  punitive  damages. 
It  ruled  the  Examiner  must  pay  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  a  total  of  $3  million,  $1.5  million  in 


general  and  $1.5  million  in  punitive  dam¬ 
ages.  ' 

Still  to  be  resolved  is  whether  or  not 
the  Examiner’s  libel  insurance  will  cover 
the  general  damages  assessed  against 
Bergman  and  Ramirez.  The  Examiner’s 
attorney,  Klienes,  declined  to  comment 
on  the  matter,  but  the  defense  attorneys 
for  the  two  writers  and  the  plaintiffs’  at¬ 
torney,  Charles  O.  Morgan,  believe  the 
newspaper’s  insurance  must  pay. 

“If  the  insurance  company  refuses  to 
pay  their  (Ramirez  and  Bergman)  general 
damages.  I’ll  fight  ’em  for  it,”  declared 
Morgan.  He  stated  that  he  probably  will 
not  try  to  collect  punitive  damages  from 
the  writers  but  added  that  they  cannot 
declare  bankruptcy  from  such  liabilities. 
In  California  the  statute  of  limitations  for 
collection  of  punitive  damages  is  10 
years. 

The  two  reporters  also  must  pay  their 
own  legal  fees  which  they  estimate  have 
already  surpassed  a  combined  cost  of 
$80,000. 

The  Examiner  refused  to  provide  for 
Bergman’s  defense  because  he  was  free¬ 
lance  when  he  worked  on  the  articles. 
After  the  paper  turned  down  Bergman, 
Ramirez  decided  to  have  separate  coun¬ 
sel  as  well. 

A  special  defense  committee  formed 
by  the  San  Francisco  Media  Alliance  so 
far  has  collected  $50,000  from  journalists 
around  the  country  to  help  meet  the  re¬ 
porters’  legal  expenses.  The  Examiner 
has  contributed  $5000  to  the  fund,  and 
the  committee  will  continue  its  efforts 
during  the  appeal  process. 

“The  defense  of  this  kind  of  a  case 
would  cost  each  reporter  in  the  open 
market  $100,000  just  for  the  trial  and 
another  50  to  100  thousand  dollars  each 
for  the  appeal,”  stated  Bergman’s  attor¬ 
ney,  Sheldon  Otis.  He  would  not  discuss 
his  own  rates  for  taking  the  case. 

National  Enquirer 
adds  news  weekly 

The  National  Enquirer’s  printing  plant 
in  South  Florida  is  being  geared  up  to 
produce  a  new  weekly  newspaper,  to  be 
called  Weekly  World  News,  with  an  an¬ 
ticipated  circulation  of  six  million  copies 
a  week. 

Production  of  the  National  Enquirer, 
which  has  a  six  million  circulation 
weekly,  is  being  moved  to  a  plant  in  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.Y.  where  color  facilities  are  av¬ 
ailable. 

Phil  Bunton,  editor  of  the  new  weekly, 
said  it  resembles  the  Enquirer  in  format 
but  will  put  more  emphasis  on  news  and 
less  on  features,  psychiatric  miracles  and 
medical  advice.  An  initial  press  run  of 
several  million  copies  of  a  48-page  issue 
has  been  planned.  Distribution  will  be 
through  food  stores  and  newsstands,  at 
35  to  60  cents  a  copy. 

Editorial  offices  are  in  the  Enquirer 
headquarters  at  Lantana,  Fla. 
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June  25  trial  date  set  in  FTC-LA  Times  ad  case 


Federal  Trade  Commission  Adminis¬ 
trative  Law  Judge  James  P.  Timony  has 
set  June  25  as  the  trial  date  in  the  case 
which  challenges  the  Los  Angeles  Times’ 
policy  of  allowing  volume  discounts  for 
retail  display  advertisements. 

The  case  involves  a  1977  FTC  com¬ 
plaint  against  the  Times.  In  that  com¬ 
plaint,  the  FTC  alleged  that  the  news¬ 
paper  “systematically  discriminates”  in 
the  prices  it  offers  competing  advertisers 
through  its  volume  discount  ad  rates. 

Specifically,  the  commission  alleged 
that  the  Times  violated  sections  of  the 
Clayton  and  the  FTC  acts.  Generally,  the 
FTC  Act  prohibits  unfair  and  deceptive 
trade  practices  and  forbids  violation  of 
the  nation’s  antitrust  laws.  In  addition, 
the  Act  gives  the  FTC  the  authority  to 
pursue  antitrust  investigations. 

The  Clayton  Act,  as  amended  by  the 
Robin son-Patman  Act,  is  designed  in 
part  to  protect  small  businesses  by  pro¬ 
hibiting  price  discrimination. 

In  its  complaint,  the  FTC  alleges  that 
the  Times’  advertising  rate  structure  al¬ 
lows  larger  advertisers  to  pay  “substan¬ 
tially  lower  rates  than  their  competitors, 
whose  advertising  volume  is  smaller.” 

Volume  discounts  are  industry-wide, 
however,  and  the  commission’s  com¬ 
plaint  against  the  Times  carries  with  it 
potentially  disruptive  effects. 
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The  beginning  of  the  trial  proceeding 
comes  at  a  time  when  at  least  one  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  newspaper  industry  has 
launched  a  nationwide  campaign  to  at¬ 
tract  more  national  advertising  by  offer¬ 
ing  volume  discounts  to  national  adver¬ 
tisers. 

That  campaign,  introduced  earlier  this 

Morrissey  named 
chairman  of  K&E 

John  J.  Morrissey,  who  joined  Kenyon 
&  Eckhardt  Advertising  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year  as  executive  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the  Detroit  office 
has  succeeded  David  J.  Gillespie  as 
chairman  of  the  agency,  and  was  elected 
a  director  of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  Inc., 
the  parent  company. 

Gillespie,  a  43  year  K&E  veteran,  had 
been  scheduled  to  retire,  but  his  plans 
were  changed  because  of  the  agency’s 
recent  decision  to  resign  its  portion  of 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  account  in  order  to 
become  the  sole  agency  for  Chrysler 
Corporation.  Gillespie,  whose  new  title 
is  chairman  emeritus,  “has  agreed  to  re¬ 
main  active  in  a  fulltime  capacity  for  an 
indefinite  period,”  said  Leo-Arthur 
Kelmenson,  K&E’s  chief  executive. 

Morrissey  will  retain  the  Detroit  gen- 


year  by  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau,  offers  national  advertisers  who 
agree  to  run  an  established  number  of 
pages  of  advertising  during  a  12-month 
period  “incentive  discount  rates”  from 
newspapers. 

More  than  600  daily  newspapers  have 
agreed  to  participate  in  the  plan. 

eral  manager  post  and  also  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  overall  direction  and  supervision 
of  K&E’s  automotive  industry  activities, 
which  besides  Chrysler  also  include  B.F. 
Goodrich  Co.’s  tire  division.  Gillespie 
will  be  responsible  for  organizing  and 
managing  the  individual  Chrysler/ 
Plymouth  and  Dodge  dealer  advertising 
groups. 

Prior  to  Morrissey’s  move  to  K&E  this 
winter,  he  had  been  general  marketing 
manager  of  the  Ford  Division  and  earlier 
was  Ford’s  executive  director  of  corpo¬ 
rate  advertising  and  research. 

Bidder  elected 

Bernard  J.  Bidder,  owner  of  Kentucky 
Derby  Favorite,  Flying  Paster,  and  a  di¬ 
rector  of  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers 
Inc.,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  The 
Jockey  Club.  The  club  registers  all 
thoroughbreds  for  racing  and  breeding  in 
the  U.S.,  Canada,  and  Puerto  Rico. 


FRANKENSTEIN? 
Of  course  not. 

People  recognize  him  right  away. 
Frankenstein!  Frankenstein,  the  Monster!  But 
that's  not  true,  is  it?  You,  as  a  writer 
accustomed  to  checking  common  usage 
against  the  facts,  know  he  isn't  Frankenstein. 
He's  Frankenstein's  monster,  the  handiwork 
of  hapless  Dr.  Frankenstein. 

We  have  more  than  just  a  casual  interest  in 
a  writer's  checking  the  facts.  We  manufac¬ 
ture  a  line  of  road  building  machines  such 
as  track-type  tractors,  wheel  tractor- 
scrapers,  wheel  and  track-type  loaders, 
motor  graders  and  compactors.  We  also 
make  off-highway  trucks,  excavators,  pipe- 
layers,  log  skidders,  lift  trucks  and  diesel 
engines.  Other  companies  make  products 
like  ours.  But  theirs  don't  carry  the 
CATERPILLAR  name.  CATERPILLAR  and  CAT 


are  registered  trademarks  of  Caterpillar 
Tractor  Co. 

So  when  you  use  our  name,  please  make 
certain  you're  talking  about  the  products 
we  make. 

We'd  appreciate  it. 


m 


CATERPILLAR 


Caterpillar.  Cat  and  3  are  Trademarks  of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co 
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Reporter  says 
Shah’s  troubles 
were  reported 

By  M.L.  Stein 

The  American  press  had  reported  as 
far  back  as  three  years  ago  that  the  Shah 
of  Iran  was  in  trouble  but  not  everyone 
was  paying  attention,  Los  Angeles  Times 
correspondent  Kenneth  Freed  asserted 
in  an  April  25  speech. 

Freed,  who  covered  the  recent  revolu¬ 
tion  in  Iran  during  his  fourth  tour  of  duty 
in  that  country,  was  responding  to  criti¬ 
cism  that  U.S.  correspondents  mis¬ 
judged  the  opposition  to  the  Shah  and 
generally  reported  favorably  about  his 
regime. 

“It’s  unfair  to  accuse  us  of  missing  a 
beat,”  Freed  told  a  joint  dinner  meeting 
of  the  Greater  Los  Angeles  Press  Club 
and  the  Society  of  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalist’s,  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Joe  Alex  Morris,  he  said,  reported 
three  years  ago  that  the  Shah  was  in 
trouble.  The  veteran  Los  Angeles  Times 
foreign  correspondent  was  killed  by  a 
stray  bullet  during  the  fighting  in  Tehran. 
Freed  was  covering  the  action  and  had  the 
job  of  arranging  for  the  transportation  of 
Morris’s  body  back  to  the  states.  Freed,  a 
former  AP  diplomatic  correspondent 
also  rejected  the  idea  that  the  American 
press  corps  in  Iran  was  “in  the  embas¬ 
sy’s  pocket”.  “I’ve  been  reading  this 
charge  by  people  who  were  not  there,” 
Freed  said.  “The  only  way  to  find  out 
what  was  going  on  was  to  go  out  into  the 
streets,  look  around,  and  talk  to  people. 
Some  correspondents  did  report  the  re¬ 
volt  from  their  hotels,  but  many  of  us 
were  on  the  streets.  That’s  the  way  you 
get  news.”  According  to  Freed,  the 
American  embassy,  far  from  being 
cooperative,  actually  made  it  hard  for 
reporters  to  cover  the  story.  “They  were 
usually  uncooperative,”  Freed  recalled. 
“They  lied  to  us  about  several  things. 
They  would  not  let  us  use  their  transmis¬ 
sion  facilities  at  a  time  when  there  was 
no  way  to  file  except  by  getting  a  call 
from  our  offices.  And  they  were  no  help 
at  all  in  getting  Joe’s  (Morris’s)  body 
out.”  Freed  seemed  especially  bitter 
about  the  February  14  seizure  of  the 
American  Embassy  by  Islamic  revo¬ 
lutionary’s. 

Some  correspondents,  including 
Freed,  were  in  the  building  at  the  time. 
“The  Iranians  were  lining  us  all  up,  they 
asked  who  we  (the  reporters)  were,” 
Freed  said.  “Embassy  people  told  them 
that  we  were  correspondents.  They 
fingered  us.  That’s  the  last  thing  we 
needed.  We  were  then  pushed  around.” 

Freed  contended  that  Americans  were 
not  liked  even  before  the  revolution, 
“except  by  the  people  who  ran  the  Pierre 
(Continued  on  page  23) 
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(Continued  from  page  22) 

Cardin  shops  that  catered  to  Americans.” 
The  fighting,  he  went  on,  brought  the 
anti-American  feeling  to  the  surface  and 
reporters  were  constantly  made  aware  of 
this. 

“Sometimes  1  identified  myself  as  a 
BBC  man,”  Freed  quipped.  “Or  I  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  French,  but  the  Iranian  of¬ 
ficer  I  was  interviewing  spoke  much  bet¬ 
ter  French  than  I  so  I  gave  that  up.” 

Freed  indicated  that  the  press  and 
others  may  have  misjudged  the  strength 
and  loyalty  of  the  Iranian  army.  “I 
watched  the  Army,  which  was  supposed, 
to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  world,  dis¬ 
solve  in  front  of  my  eyes,”  the  newsman 
said. 

He  predicted  that  “all  hell  will  break 
loose”  when  the  Ayatollah  RuhoIIa 
Kohmaini  goes.  “He  is  ill  much  of  the 
time  and  there  is  much  internal  backbit¬ 
ing,”  Freed  explained.  “The  economy  is 
floundering.  2(>-40%  of  the  people  are  out 
of  work  and  the  oil  industry  does  not 
produce  enough.  There  also  are  food 
shortages.  Nothing  works.” 

Tight  newsprint 
supply  should 
loosen:  Udell 

The  newsprint  supply  for  American 
newspapers,  while  tight  now,  should 
loosen  enough  through  1985  to  permit  a 
slight  increase  in  exports  from  North 
America,  according  to  a  University  of 
Wisconsin-Madison  business  professor 
who  specializes  in  the  economics  of 
newspapers. 

Jon  G.  Udell,  the  Irwin  Maier  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Business  of  UW-Madison,  esti¬ 
mated  that  demand  for  newprint  will 
climb  15%  by  1985.  Production  capacity 
should  stay  ahead  of  demand,  however, 
Udell  predicted,  enough  to  permit  an  in¬ 
crease  in  exports  from  today’s  1.5  mill¬ 
ion  metric  tons  to  about  2  million  tons. 

North  America  presently  produces 
more  than  half  the  world’s  supply  of 
newsprint,  with  Canadian  mills  alone 
manufacturing  about  37%  of  world 
newsprint  tonnage.  Canada’s  mills  today 
are  running  at  about  97%  of  capacity, 
Udell  said. 

Udell  said  his  predictions  are  based  on 
a  future  3.0%  annual  growth  in  the  U.S. 
gross  national  product,  corrected  for  in¬ 
flation.  That’s  less  than  the  government 
estimate  of  3.8%  and  underneath  the 
3.4%  growth  rate  predicted  in  a  survey  of 
private  economists. 

Udell  said  99%  of  all  changes  in  news¬ 
print  production  can  be  explained  by 
changes  in  the  uninflated  gross  national 
product,  so  that  a  growth  rate  higher 
than  expected  could  result  in  a  supply- 
demand  pinch.  “My  trend  projections 
are  conservative  and  in  boom  years  ac¬ 
tual  consumption  will  exceed  the  trend 
estimate,”  he  said. 
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How  editors  feel  about  Lando  ruling 

“I  think  that  the  decision  is  another  “I’m  in  that  school  that  is  appalled  and  part  of  the  creative  process.  Concern 
indication  of  the  Supreme  Court’s  con-  flabbergasted  and  frustrated  by  the  deci-  that  the  process  one  day  may  be  picked 
tinuing  erosion  of  the  press’s  ability  to  sion,’’  Ralph  Otwell,  editor  of  the  apart  and  may  determine  the  outcome  of 
report  freely,”  Robert  Phelps,  managing  Chicago  Sun-Times,  said.  “I  see  it  as  a  litigation  cannot  help  but  be  inhibiting.  If 
editor  of  Boston  Globe  said.  “In  itself  real  problem  primarily  for  smaller  news-  the  high  court  believes  otherwise,  why 
the  decision  is  not  seriously  damaging  in  papers.”  Otwell  added  that  larger  papers  did  the  justices  consult  and  exchange 
that  it  doesn’t  alter  the  definition  of  with  “lawyers  on  call  around  the  clock”  ideas  in  strict  confidence.” 
whom  the  press  can  write  damaging  and  a  long  tradition  of  aggressive  report-  Dale  Davis,  executive  editor, 
things  about  .  .  .  nor  does  it  alter  the  ing  would  not  be  affected  as  much  as  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  said  of  the  6-3  deci- 

definition  of  malice.  What  it  is  is  an  indi-  their  smaller  counterparts  working  with  sion:  “I  think  this  is  reason  for  continued 

cation  of  the  court’s  view  that  the  press  limited  budgets  and  powerful  local  resi-  and  growing  concern  on  the  part  of  the 

is  too  free.”  dents,  “the  decision  .  .  .  could  have  a  press  for  the  attitude  that  the  courts 

Anthony  Day,  editorial  page  editor  of  serious  effect  on  the  way  they  do  their  today  have  taken  towards  restricting  the 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  said  he  feared  jobs.”  press  from  doing  the  job  that  it  is  obli- 

“public  officials  will  use  this  decision  to  An  editorial  in  the  Des  Moines  Regis-  gated  to  do.” 

try  to  harass  newspapers  with  expensive  ter  last  Sunday  concluded  by  pointing  Davis  said  small  newspapers,  less  able 
lawsuits — I  think  that  will  be  the  worst  out  that  “thinking  and  give-in-take  are  to  bear  the  legal  costs  of  libel  suits,  might 

actual  result.  And  I  think  it  will  cause  us  be  most  hurt  by  the  decision, 

trouble.” 

Day  quoted  an  excerpt  from  an  edito¬ 
rial  which  ran  in  the  Times  on  April  19. 

“Not  only  will  the  decision  have  a  chill¬ 
ing  effect  on  the  material  that  editors 
and  reporters  prepare  for  publication,  it 
will  intrude  deeply  into  the  internal  pro¬ 
cess  behind  publication  by  opening  to 
discovery  ideas  expressed  within  news  or¬ 
ganization  in  conversations  and 
memoranda.” 

Tom  Simmons,  executive  editor  of  the 
Dallas  News  called  the  decision  the 
“latest  in  a  series  .  .  .  where  the  courts 
are  nibbling  away  not  only  at  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  but  at  the  rights  of  the 
people.  This  is  not  only  a  battle  for  the 
press,  a  battle  we  shall  certainly  continue 
through  all  legal  means,  but  a  struggle  for 
the  people’s  right  to  know.” 

“As  a  news-person  I  feel  that  any  in¬ 
trusion  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  the 
First  Amendment  is  to  be  deplored,  said 
George  Lockwood,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  “But  as 
an  American  citizen  I  can’t  throw  my 
hands  in  the  air  and  think  this  is  going  to 
lead  to  brainwashing  on  the  part  of  attor¬ 
neys  in  libel  cases.  I  don’t  know  if  I  can 
agree  with  the  cartoonists  (who  say)  the 
decision  has  sawed  off  our  heads  and 
scooped  out  our  brains.  There  isn’t  a 
publisher  in  the  country  who  needs  to 
worry  if  he  goes  to  press  with  fairness, 
accuracy  and  truthfulness.  I  am  more 
concerned  .  .  .  that  over  the  years  the 
cumulative  effect  of  such  decisions  may 
indeed  impede  our  ability  to  report.” 

Sylvan  Fox,  assistant  managing  editor 
of  Long  Island  Newsday,  said  he  felt  the 
effect  of  the  decision  itself  is  relatively 
minimal  in  the  sense  that  I  doubt  very 
much  that  it  will  affect  us  and  the  kind  of 
work  we’re  doing.  I  really  find  it  unlikely 
.  .  .  that  it  will  cause  us  to  do  anything 
differently  than  we  have  been  doing.  I 
am  more  concerned  about  the  Supreme 
Court’s  trend  in  the  direction  of  posing 
certain  kinds  of  potential  restrictions  on 
our  operations  than  I  am  in  this  deci¬ 
sion.” 
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NEWSROOM — Rea  Hederman,  city  editors  Scott  Kearns 
and  Steve  Fagan,  and  reporters  Peggy  Elam  and  Bob  Zeller 
watch  the  tv  news  announcement  of  Mayor  Dale  Danks 
telling  more  citizens  to  evacuate. 


INTERVIEW — Reporter  David  Kubissa  (in  plaid  shirt)  in¬ 
terviews  Otho  Smith  (in  hip  boots)  in  the  flooded  living  room 
of  Smith's  house  in  South  Jackson.  Others  in  the  boat  are 
James  Furr  (in  hat)  and  Mike  Lott,  both  Jacksonians. 


Jackson  Clarion-Ledger 
publishes  despite  flood 


By  J.  Stephen  Fagan 

On  Friday  the  13th,  Jackson,  Miss., 
was  ravaged  by  its  worst  disaster  since 
Gen.  William  Tecumseh  Sherman 
burned  the  city  to  ashes  in  1863. 

The  usually  passive  Pearl  River — 
which  area  residents  formerly  referred  to 
jokingly  as  “The  Mighty  Pearl” — rose 
more  than  25  feet  above  its  normal  18- 
foot  flood  stage,  inundating  a  major  por¬ 
tion  of  the  city,  including  much  of  the 
downtown  area. 

Before  the  river  finally  crested  at  43.25 
feet  on  Tuesday,  April  17,  more  than 
17,000  Jacksonians  were  driven  from 
their  homes  and  more  than  $500  million 
in  damage  had  been  done.  It  was  the 
worst  Pearl  River  flood  in  recorded  his¬ 
tory. 

Throughout  the  flood  emergency,  the 
Clarion-Ledf’er  and  the  Jackson  Daily 
News,  both  owned  by  Mississippi  Pub¬ 
lishers  Corp.,  published  daily  despite  the 
steadily  rising  waters  which  threatened 
to  submerge  the  first  floor  of  their 
downtown  plant.  An  additional  worry 
was  the  battle  being  waged  to  save  a 
large  power  substation  that  provided 
electricity  to  the  downtown  area — a 
major  concern  for  an  all-electronic 
newspaper. 

“We  never  for  a  moment  considered 
suspending  publication  despite  the  prob¬ 
lems  we  faced.  It  was  a  time  of  crisis  for 
a  large  number  of  our  readers,”  said 
executive  editor  Rea  Hederman.  “We 
felt  that  at  a  time  when  local  citizens 
needed  the  mass  of  information  we  could 
provide,  it  was  our  obligation  o  do  what¬ 
ever  was  necessary  to  fill  that  need.” 

Fulfilling  the  need  has  been  costly, 
about  $300,000  in  added  expenses  and 
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SANDBAGGING— Jackson  Press 

superintendent  Harold  Valentine,  left, 
and  Robert  Hederman  pause  during  the 
sandbagging/pumping  operation  in  the 
basement  of  the  building  to  talk  over 
the  situation  with  Richard  Hussey  (back 
to  camera). 

lost  advertising  revenues. 

Initial  estimates  show  that  the  news¬ 
papers  cutback  more  than  $150,000 
worth  of  advertising  linage  and  incurred 
more  than  $150,000  in  additional  ex¬ 
penses,  over  and  above  the  normal 
operating  cos,  said  Robert  M.  Hederman 
HI,  general  manager  for  the  two  papers. 

Alt  ough  no  one  at  either  newspaper 
anticipated  the  extent  of  flooding  that 
would  hit  the  city,  the  news  staffs  of  both 
the  Clarion-Ledger  and  the  Daily  News 
were  at  least  prepared  for  a  weather 
emergency. 


Beginning  Wednesday,  April  11,  both 
papers  went  on  weather  alert  after  learn¬ 
ing  that  a  line  of  heavy  storm  activity 
was  moving  into  Mississippi  from  Texas. 
It  was  the  sort  of  front  which  only  days 
before  had  produced  a  tornado  that  dev¬ 
astated  much  of  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.  As 
the  front  moved  over  Arkansas  it 
spawned  several  killer  tornadoes. 

As  it  moved  into  Mississippi,  the  front 
unleashed  a  torrent  of  water.  In  north 
central  Mississippi,  an  area  which  drains 
into  the  Pearl  River,  the  city  of  Louis¬ 
ville  received  almost  20  inches  of  rain 
between  Wednesday  and  Friday^ 
Jackson,  the  state  capital,  received  four 
inches  in  one  hour  Wednesday,  resulting 
in  flash  flooding. 

But  it  wasn’t  until  the  morning  of  Fri¬ 
day,  April  13,  that  Jackson  got  its  first 
inkling  of  aha  that  rainfall  was  to  bring. 
The  National  Weather  Service  and  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  issued 
advisories,  saying  significant  flooding 
could  be  expected  in  the  Pearl  River  ba¬ 
sin.  That  was  a  major  understatement. 

Mass  evacuation  of  residential  areas 
was  begun  Friday  afternoon.  By  Satur¬ 
day  morning,  downtown  Jackson  had 
begun  to  flood.  Other  area  streams  began 
to  back  up  and  overflow  their  banks.  One 
of  those  Pearl  River  tributaries.  Town 
Creek,  runs  through  downtown  Jackson 
and  under  the  Clarion-Ledger  and  Daily 
News  building.  Before  noon  Saturday, 
Town  Creek  was  rising  into  the  press 
room  and  emergency  pumps  had  to  be 
put  into  operation  to  keep  down  the 
water  level,  which  was  beginning  to  en¬ 
danger  the  presses. 

The  newspapers'  top  managers  and 
owners  met  in  an  emergency  session 
shortly  after  noon  Saturday  and  decided 
that  as  long  as  the  water  level  in  the  press 
room  could  be  controlled,  Sunday’s 
combined  Clarion-Ledger/Daily  News 
should  be  printed  in  Jackson.  However, 
it  was  decided  that  beginning  Monday 
morning  and  continuing  until  the  water 
receded,  both  papers  should  be  printed 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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Play  Better  Golf  is  for  the  more  than  40,000,000  who  take 
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Jackson  flood 
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at  the  Hattiesburg  American  in  Hatties¬ 
burg,  Miss.,  90  miles  south  of  Jackson. 
The  American  is  also  owned  by  Missis¬ 
sippi  Publishers  Corp. 

Throughout  Saturday,  the  river  con¬ 
tinued  its  slow  rise,  making  situations  in 
the  pressroom  progressively  worse. 

“it  was  touch  and  go  all  night  in  the 
press  room.  We  were  never  certain  we 
would  be  able  to  pump  out  as  much 
water  as  we  needed  to  ensure  the  safety 
of  the  presses.  Before  the  night  was 
over,  we  were  even  bailing  by  hand,” 
said  Bo  Lawrence,  mechanical  super¬ 
visor  for  both  papers. 

When  the  last  edition  of  the  paper 
went  to  press  at  1  a.m.  Sunday  morning, 
water  in  the  pressroom  was  ankle  deep. 

Later  that  morning,  the  editors  of  the 
Hattiesburg  American  were  notified  that 
their  press  would  have  to  print  the 
Clarion-Ledger  and  Daily  News.  The 
page  negatives  were  to  be  delivered  by 
airplane  and  the  finished  product,  a  total 
of  1 10,000  papers  a  day,  would  be  picked 
up  by  Clarion-Ledger  and  Daily  News 
circulation  trucks. 


ON  THEIR  WAY— Reporters  Don  Hoff¬ 
man,  left,  and  Will  Sullivan  paddle 
their  boat  down  state  Highway  567 
between  Morgantown  and  Foxworth. 
They  were  on  their  way  to  interview 
Marion  County  farmers  stranded  by  the 
flooding  Pearl  River,  with  their  live¬ 
stock,  on  a  small  piece  of  high  ground 
between  the  two  towns 

“With  only  about  10  hours  notice,  the 
American  added  a  night  shift  to  its  pro¬ 
duction  department  and  began  operating 
24  hours  a  day  for  four  days,”  said 
Robert  Hederman. 

To  maintain  the  speed  of  the  press, 
allowing  the  1 10,000  papers  to  be  printed 
in  time  to  be  delivered  to  homes  and  to 
the  disaster  relief  centers,  “we  were  re¬ 
stricted  to  straight  runs  of  32  pages  for 
each  paper,”  Hederman  said.  That  is 
about  half  the  average  size  of  each  paper. 
He  said  that  separate  Clarion  Ledger  and 
Daily  News  papers,  rather  than  com¬ 
bined  editions,  were  printed  as  a  means 
of  allowing  later  news  updates  and  be¬ 
cause  “they  are  separate  newspapers 
with  separate  readerships.”  Thousands 
(Continued  on  page  47) 
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12-page  all  news 
editions  put  out 
during  flood 

Readers  of  the  Grand  Forks  (N.D.) 
Herald  thumbed  almost  ad  free  papers 
last  week  while  trying  to  cope  with  flood¬ 
ing  from  the  Red  River. 

The  high  waters  hit  the  city  March  20, 
forcing  local  officials  to  ban  non¬ 
emergency  travel  and  telephone  calls  and 
to  ask  “unnecessary”  businesses  to 
close. 

By  Monday  night,  managing  editor 
Tom  Schumaker  had  received  approval 
to  publish  a  1 2-page  paper  on  Tuesday 
containing  only  news  and  legal  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  same  procedure  was  scheduled 
for  Wednesday. 

“We  were  afraid  the  retail  ads  would 
do  what  they  were  supposed  to  do,  gen¬ 
erate  telephone  inquiries  and  motor  traf¬ 
fic,”  Schumaker  said. 

“Almost  everybody  had  cancelled 
their  ads  anyway,”  explained  Ken 
Curfman,  assistant  advertising  director. 
“And  those  who  didn't  were  probably 
out  on  a  dike  somewhere  and  couldn’t.” 

Roughly  800  subscribers  (out  of  a  total 
33,000)  have  been  knocked  off  the  pa¬ 
per's  circulation  list  due  to  evacuation. 
Pumps  in  the  Herald’s  basement  have 
continued  to  keep  pace  with  water  seep¬ 
age  from  the  river  which  was  expected  to 
crest  on  Thursday.  If  things  get  worse, 
the  daily  will  be  printed  by  a  weekly  in 
nearby  Larimore. 

“We’re  making  it  but  a  lot  of  times  it 
seems  like  it’s  by  the  skin  of  our  teeth,’ 
circulation  manager  Charles  Hodny  said. 

Meanwhile,  reporters  have  been  log¬ 
ging  16  and  18-hour  days,  covering  the 
story.  Half  of  Tuesday’s  12-page  offering 
was  local  news. 

Printer  accused 
of  leaking  news 

A  Supreme  Court  printer  accused  of 
leaking  advance  information  to  ABC-tv 
reporter  Tim  O’Brien  on  the  Herbert- 
Lando  “state  of  mind”  decision  has  been 
transferred  at  the  demand  of  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  Warren  Burger. 

John  A.  Tucci,  a  Government  Printing 
Office  staff  member,  admitted  last  week 
he  had  been  “fired”  on  April  20  from  the 
court’s  print  shop  and  ordered  sent  back 
to  the  main  GPO  staff. 

Asked  whether  he  had  done  the  “leak¬ 
ing”,  Tucci  said:  “There  is  no  proof; 
there  is  no  particular  way  he  (Burger) 
can  prove  it.” 

The  Supreme  Court  began  an  investi¬ 
gation  after  O’Brien  broadcast  in  accu¬ 
rate  report  of  the  Herbert  decision  two 
days  before  it  was  formally  announced. 

The  court  maintains  its  own  print  shop 
in  the  basement  of  the  courthouse  with  a 
staff  provided  by  the  GPO. 
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Editorial  appointments  at  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News  include: 

Cyndi  Meagher,  Accent  section 
columnist — named  editor  of  Accent  sec¬ 
tion. 

Andrew  R.  McGill,  staff  writer — 
named  assistant  to  managing  editor. 

Cindy  Boal,  entertainment  editor — 
named  assistant  feature  editor. 

David  L.  Good,  assistant  editor  of  Ac¬ 
cent  section — named  entertainment 
euitor.  *  *  * 

Robert  Larkin,  sports  writer  for  Al¬ 
buquerque  (N.M.)  Journal — named  as¬ 
sistant  sports  editor.  Paul  Logan — 
named  sports  editor. 

*  * 

John  B.  Degnan,  manager  of  college 
and  school  service  department  of  New 
York  Times — named  co-manager  of  na¬ 
tional  circulation  department.  He  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  his  former  post  by  Robert 
Roth — former  assistant  manager  of  col¬ 
lege  and  school  service  department. 

tit  *  * 

Tom  Hennessy,  assistant  city  editor  of 
Detroit  Free  Press — named  sports 
editor.  He  succeeds  Ladd  Neuman — 
named  assistant  managing  editor  of  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent-Press  Tele¬ 
gram. 

♦  *  * 

James  T.  Concannon,  copy  desk  chief 
at  Hyannis  (Mass.)  Cape  Cod  Times — 
named  news  editor. 


Appointments  at  Washington  (D.C.) 
Star  include: 

Howard  J.  Smith,  deputy  sports  editor 
of  Associated  Press  in  New  York — 
named  deputy  sports  editor. 

Fran  Price,  of  Gannett  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Newspapers — named  director  of 
production. 

Dave  Downes,  also  of  Gannett  Roches¬ 
ter  newspapers — named  production 
manager. 

Betty  Cuniberti,  former  sports  writer 
for  Washington  (D.C.)  Post — named  to 
the  Star’s  sports  staff. 

m  *  * 

Stuart  Elliott,  formerly  of  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Times-Union — named  retailing, 
marketing  and  advertising  writer  for  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press. 

Hfi  in  Hi 

Alpha  Ellis,  writer  for  Pauls  Valley 
(Okla.)  Democrat — named  to  editorial 
staff.  He  succeeds  Mike  Elswick — 
resigned.  *  *  * 

George  E.  Chismark,  Jr.,  treasurer  of 
Law  Bulletin  Publishing  Co.  in 
Chicago — named  business  manager  of 
Longmont  (Colo.)  Times-Call. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Burrel  Woodring,  formerly  of  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City  Oklahoman  staff  and  more 
recently  a  newspaper  advertising  sales¬ 
man  in  Los  Angeles — named  publisher  of 
Yucaipa  and  Calimesa  (Calif.)  News- 
Mirror. 


Newspeople 


Patton  Brownell 


Curtis  Patton,  Sunday  editor  for 
Chicago  Sun  Times — named  executive 
news  editor  of  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal. 
Previously  he  has  been  Saturday  editor 
at  Chicago  News,  news  editor  at  Palm 
Beach  (Fla.)  Post  and  Miami  News. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ^ 

Beryl  Ann  Brownell,  editor  of  Family 
World  pages  in  Gary  (Ind.)  Post- 
Tribune — named  to  new  position  of  Sun¬ 
day  editor.  She  will  continue  to  super¬ 
vise  the  Family  World  section  and  to 
write  her  Sunday  column,  while  coor¬ 
dinating  the  sections  of  the  Sunday  pa¬ 
per. 

*  *  * 

Rod  Brooker,  former  reporter  and 
editorial  staffer  at  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times  and  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune — named  director,  corporate 
communications  at  Jos.  Schlitz  Brewing 
Company  in  Milwaukee. 

H  H  H 

Vincent  Lee,  a  reporter  for  the  New 
York  News, — re-elected  to  second  one 
year  term  as  president  of  New  York 
Press  Club.  Also  re-elected  to  second 
one  year  terms  were;  Mark  Lieberman, 
N.Y.  News,  1st  Vice  FYesident;  Mitch 
Lebe,  WYNY-radio,  2nd  Vice  President; 
Barney  Confessore,  formerly  Long  Is¬ 
land  Press,  Treasurer;  and  Beverly  Pop- 
pell,  WCBS-fm,  Corresponding  Secre¬ 
tary. 

Re-elected  to  board  of  governors 
were;  FredCarpenter,  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions;  John  Mulligan,  past  president; 
Jerry  Schlamp,  N.Y.  News;  and  John 
Shanahan,  Associated  Press.  Robert 
Mindlin,  Newhouse  News  Service,  re¬ 
elected  as  trustee. 

*  *  * 

Jack  W.  Tarver,  publisher  of  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal  and  Constitution,  was  re¬ 
elected  chairman  of  The  Associated 
Press.  Tarver  serves  as  vicechairman  of 
Cox  Enterprises,  Inc.  of  Atlanta;  he  is  a 
director  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau,  the  Associated  Press,  and  a  di¬ 
rector  and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Associ¬ 
ation. 

♦  ♦  * 

Furman  Bisher,  sports  editor  of  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.)  Journal — awarded  Georgia 
Sportswriter  of  the  Year  award  for  the 
1  Ith  time.  The  author  of  7  books,  Bisher 
was  also  moderator  of  an  Atlanta  televi¬ 
sion  show,  “Football  Review”  for  20 
years. 
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in  the  news 


Candi  Van  Meter,  former  personnel 
manager  of  Salem  (Ore.)  Statesman- 
Journal — appointed  human  resources  di¬ 
rector  for  Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post. 

3(e  9|C  * 

Charles  H.  Bonkofsky,  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation  for  Fairborn 
(O.)  Herald — given  added  responsibility 
for  the  editorial  room  and  named  director 
of  newspaper  operations. 

*  *  « 

Helen  K.  Copley,  publisher  of  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union  and  Tribune — 
awarded  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  de¬ 
gree  by  Pfepperdine  University,  Malibu, 
Calif.  She  was  the  guest  speaker  at 
graduation  ceremonies  (April  14)  for  the 
School  of  Education  and  the  School  of 
Professional  Studies. 

•  *  * 

Glenn  M.  Gershaneck,  former  assis¬ 
tant  editor  of  Sunday  Rutland  (Vt.) 
Herald  and  later  managing  editor — 
appointed  assistant  editor  of  publications 
for  National  Life  Insurance  Co.  He  is 
married  to  Irene  Racz,  a  reporter  for 
Barre-Montpelier  (Vt.)  Times-Argus , 
where  Gershaneck  still  writes  a  baseball 
column. 

*  >i>  * 

New  officers  elected  at  Central  States 
Circulation  Managers  Association  in¬ 
clude: 

Don  Martens,  president.  Cedar 
Rapids  (la.)  Gazette;  Harold  Stollberg, 
1st  vicepresident,  Milwaukee  (Wise.) 
Journal;  Terry  Grimes,  2nd  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Dubuque  (la.)  Telegraph  Herald; 
and  Carl  Reiner,  Secretary-treasurer, 
Elkhart  (In.)  Truth. 

*  *  * 

Don  Brignolo,  education  writer  for 
San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  News — won 
the  1978  John  Swett  award  of  California 
Teacher’s  Association  for  “exception¬ 
ally  cogent  interpretation  of  existing 
school  issues.” 

«  «  * 

Nancy  Stanton,  former  retail  account 
executive  at  Statesman/Journal  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Salem,  Oregon — appointed  retail 
advertising  manager  of  5r.  Cloud  (Minn.) 
Times. 

9(c  9(e 

Judith  V.W.  Brown,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald — 
re-elected  to  board  of  directors  of  Burritt 
Mutual  Savings  Bank  of  New  Britain. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Ron  Dzwonkowski,  an  Associated 
Press  newsman  in  Detroit — named  cor¬ 
respondent  in  charge  of  the  Lansing, 
Michigan  AP  bureau.  He  succeeds  Bill 
Prater — resigned. 

*  *  * 

Linda  Pennington — named  assistant 
circulation  auditor  at  Columbus  (O.) 
Dispatch  and  Citizen-Journal. 
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Classified  advertising  director  Woodie 
Vaughn  of  Greenville  (Tex.)  Herald 
Banner — took  special  award  honors  for 
the  best  classified  display  ad  from  the 
Southwest  Classified  Advertising  Mana¬ 
gers  Association. 

*  * 

Susie  Eaton  Hopper,  former  editor  of 
Huntingburg  (Ind.)  Independent — 
appointed  graphics  editor  of  Muskegon 
(Mich.)  Chronicle,  succeeding  Alan  C. 
Berner — to  the  photo  staff  of  Tucson, 
Arizona  Star. 

♦  «  « 

Clifford  Sharp,  advertising  director  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  (Ont.)  Star — appointed 
publisher  of  North  Bay  (Ont.)  Nugget. 
He  succeeds  J.S.  Jack  Grainger — 
retiring  June  29  after  50  years  with  the 
newspaper,  nearly  40  of  them  as  pub¬ 
lisher. 

>i>  >•>  « 

Frank  J.  Murray,  city  editor,  Miami 
(Fla.)  News — -joined  Medical  Tribune  in 
New  York  as  editor-in-chief.  Murray  as¬ 
sumes  editorial  responsibility  for  Sexual 
Medicine  Today,  Therapaeia,  Hospital 
Tribune  and  Medical  News  and  Interna¬ 
tional  Report.  Murray  was  managing 
editor  of  the  Fairchild  Publications 
Group  of  medical  newspapers  for  six 
years,  through  early  1978. 

*  *  * 

Marlene  Klotz,  community  relations 
coordinator  of  Arizona  Republic  and 
Phoenix  Gazette — named  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  of  community  and  corporate  services 
department. 

3(c  ]|c 

Greenville  (Tex.)  Herald  Banner 
editor  Ann  Faragher,  promotions  direc¬ 
tor  Melva  Geyer  and  Life  Today  writer 
Carol  Ferguson — received  awards  that 
earned  their  newspaper  third  place 
among  employers  for  Texas  Press 
Women  contest  points. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Appointments  at  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal  include: 

Deborah  M.  Clubb,  formerly  with 
Farm  Business,  Inc.  of  Washington — 
named  to  write  business  news  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  agriculture. 

Carolyn  Gause,  former  staffer  on  De¬ 
catur  (Ill.)  Herald  and  Review — named 
to  cover  business  news. 

Donald  La  Badie,  specialist  in  the  vis¬ 
ual  arts — named  to  the  news  staff. 
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Anchorage  (Ajaska)  News  has  ex¬ 
panded  its  staff  to  include  the  following 
appointments: 

Gerald  E.  Grilly,  of  Suncoast  News¬ 
papers  in  northern  Horida — named  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  succeeding  acting  manager 
Bob  Byerly. 

Donald  Howson,  formerly  of  Detroit 
Free  Press — named  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

Jim  Wright,  formerly  of  Salem  (Ore.) 
Statesman-Journal — named  production 
manager. 

PaulNussbaum — named  metro  editor. 

Howard  Weaver,  former  editor  of 
Alaska  Advocate — named  associate 
editor. 

Mike  Campbell,  former  photo  editor 
with  Sports  Illustrated — named  news 
editor. 

Other  additions  to  the  staff  include  re¬ 
porters  Don  Hunter,  formerly  of  An¬ 
chorage  (Alaska)  Times  and  Jodi  Ste¬ 
vens,  formerly  with  KIMO-tv  and  busi¬ 
ness  writer  Brian  Huntley. 

*  *  * 

William  H.  Thompson,  III,  former  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  Belleville  (Ill.)  News- 
Democrat — named  city  editor  of 
Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Times  Leader. 

Charles  A.  Napier,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  Belleville  (Ill.)  News-Democrat — 
appointed  marketing  director  of  Times 
Leader. 


HOTTEST  NEW  CLASSIFIED 
MONEY  MAKING  IDEA 
IN  25  YEARS 


Classified  International  first  proposed 
"Business  to  Business"  as  a  new  clas¬ 
sified  potential  in  1971,  now  it’s  hap¬ 
pening.  Just  four  of  the  papers  who 
have  it  going  are  enjoying  combined 
revenues  of  over  $2,000,000.  Some 
others  have  just  launched,  and  many 
more  papers  are  preparing  to  embark 
on  this  new  potential  this  year. 

Classified  International  has  your  com¬ 
plete  marketing  plan  kit  available  to 
help  you  quickly  get  under  way  with 
"Business  to  Business”.  Get  your  kit 
with  these  four  case  histories,  manage¬ 
ment  plan,  promotion  ads,  direct  mail 
folders,  heading  suggestions  and  much 
more  for  only  $79.95. 


clip  and  mail  to 

Classified  International  Advertising  Services,  Inc. 

"Business  to  Business" 

1345  E.  Tenth  Ave.  Hialeah,  FL  33010 
(305)  885-4526 

Please  send  me _ I'Business  to  Business" 

marketing  plan  packages  at  $79.95  each. 

_ Bill  me.  _ Payment  enclosed. 

Name  & 

Position - 

Newspaper  - 

Address  — - 

City,State,Zip - - - 

for  faster  delivery  call  (305)  885-4526 
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INFORMAnON 
MANACTMENT.  DOESIT 

THREATEN 
THE  WORK  ETHIC? 


The  American  work  ethic  has  always  assumed  that  if  you  worked 
hard,  your  efforts  would  be  rewarded. 

We  wouldn’t  argue  with  that.  But  we  would  like  to  amend  it  a  little. 

The  way  we  see  it,  working  hard  isn’t  nearly  as  important  as 
working  well. 

Information  Management  isn’t  a  way  of  sidestepping  hard  work. 

It’s  a  way  of  making  it  more  productive. 

For  example,  there’s  no  virtue  in  having  to  spend  hours  typing, 
retyping  and  re-retyping  documents.  So  we  make  electronic  typing 
systems  that  let  you  type,  revise  and  retrieve  information  in  a  lot  less 
time.  Which  gives  you  a  lot  more  time  to  create  and  perfect  it. 

To  make  information  easier  to  work  with,  we  make  a  full  range  of 
copiers,  duplicators  and  computer  printers.  Ones  that  not  only  repro¬ 
duce,  but  can  reduce,  collate  or  even  print  in  color. 

To  make  information  more  accessible,  we  have  Telecopier  trans¬ 
ceivers  and  communicating  typewriters  that  transmit  information 
crosstown  or  cross-country  in  minutes. 

We  even  offer  computer  services  that  let  you  manage  information 
without  having  to  manage  a  computer. 

So  you  see.  Xerox  information  management  systems  are  actually 
the  epitome  of  the  work  ethic. 

They  work  harder.  So  you  can  work  better. 

XEROX 


XEROXS  and  Telecopier®  arc  trademarks  of  XEROX  C^ORFORATION. 
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Ad  scene 


By  Dan  Lionel 


W/)at  must  classified  do  for  an  encore? 


Where  must  classified  look  to  maintain 
its  torrid  growth  rate? 

Three  classifications  in  1978  ac¬ 
counted  for  $3,061  billion  of  classified’s 
$3.9  total  revenue.  Leader,  but  clearly 
faltering  in  its  growth  was  real  estate 
with  $1.1  billion  and  ^+%  gain  followed 
by  automotive  with  $1  billion,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  20%  and  employment  with 
$%1 ,000,000  for  an  astonishing  53%  gain 
over  1977.  All  other  classifications  com¬ 
bined  rang  up  a  total  of  $839  million, 
accounting  for  only  21%  of  the  total. 

When  CAMs  were  asked  to  project  es¬ 
timates  for  1979  against  a  background  of 
a  21%  total  growth  over  1977  small  won¬ 
der  they  were  hesitant.  Even  the  most 
sanguine  felt  that  estimates  of  5%  to  10% 
increases  were  more  “aspirational”  than 
realistic.  Classified  was  clearly  running 
off  the  graph.  Yet  January  showed  clas¬ 
sified  with  an  oveaill  gain  of  17.8%.  Its 
$317  million  revenue  accounting  for 
33.90  of  every  newspaper  ad  dollar.  In 
1978  classified  represented  310  on  the 
total  ad  dollar,  a  Jump  of  20  over  '77  and 
30  over  "76. 

In  a  talk  before  the  recent  SCAMA 
Conference,  Ray  Greene,  president  and 
CEO  of  Classified  International  Services 
presented  these  revealing  figures  show¬ 
ing  the  trend  in  major  classi-factions  in 
the  past  3  years: 

Classified  Revenue  by  Classification  {%) 


'76 

'77 

’78 

’78  Gain 

Real  estate 

32.7 

32 

27.6 

8% 

Auto 

27.6  26.8 

26.2 

20% 

Employment 

17.2 

19.4 

26.6 

53% 

All  other 

22,5 

21.8 

19.6 

14% 

Real  estate,  traditionally  the  bell  cow 
of  classified,  with  a  declining  percentage 
of  total  classified  revenue  and  a  gain  of 
only  8%  reflecting  rate  increases  rather 
than  linage  growth  is  clearly  in  trouble. 
Greene  noted  that  despite  the  record 
breaking  turnover  of  3.9  million  'exist¬ 
ing'  homes,  changing  factors  in  the  way 
real  estate  is  being  sold  requires  a  new 
look  at  means  of  bolstering  this  category. 
Competition  from  shopping  papers, 
broker  sponsored  publications  added  to 
the  franchising  of  real  estate  brokers  by 
such  outfits  as  Century  21,  Gallery  of 
Homes,  etc.,  which  divert  advertising 
from  classified  to  other  media,  are  taking 
their  toll.  This  writer  noted  a  glowing 
article  in  United  Air  Lines  in-flight 
magazine's  March  issue  about  Gallery  of 
Homes  in  which  it  was  noted  that  the 
franchisees  can  save  the  home  seekers 
the  ‘bother  of  combing  through  the  want 
ads.' 

The  53%  gain  in  employment  which  for 
32 


the  past  few  years  has  fueled  the  bulk  of 
classified’s  growth  is,  alas,  a  fair  weather 
friend.  CAMS  who  weathered  the  post 
Korean  war  and  the  '74  recession  under¬ 
stand  its  volatility.  Automotive,  on  the 
other  hand  has  been  a  steady  climber 
with  a  great  deal  of  potential  particularly 
in  the  area  of  the  ‘after-market’. 

Biggest  potential  according  to  Greene 
lies  in  the  too  frequently  neglected  ‘All 
other'  classifications.  While  still  at  the 
NAB  where  he  served  as  V.P.  for  Clas¬ 
sified  he  pictured  16  major  merchandise 
categories  that  were  ripe  for  classified. 
He  noted  that  while  services  were  be¬ 
coming  Number  I  in  sales  and  number  of 
employees  .  .  .  newspaper  service  di¬ 
rectories  were  declining.  In  one  area 
“Business-to-Business”  advertising  he 
sees  a  prospect  list  of  14,500,000  indi¬ 
vidual  business  in  this  country,  90%  of 
which  are  small  businesses  needing  all 
types  of  services  and  materials.  “Truly  a 
trillion  $  market  with  what  he  estimates 
as  a  $4  billion  ad  budget. 

Greene  has  tried  and  tested  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  classification  and  is  in¬ 
stituting  its  development  as  part  of  CIA's 
service.  In  two  years.  The  Sunday  Times 
of  London  has  realized  $1 .3  million  from 
this  new  classification,  the  Toronto 


Globe  &  Mail  $500,000  and  the  Fort 
Worth  Star  Telegraph  $200,000. 

CAMs  like  George  D.  Schultz  are 
breaking  new  ground  with  useful  and  im¬ 
aginative  new  classifications.  Last  fall, 
his  paper  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Demo¬ 
crat  &  Chronicle  published  a  special  half 
tab  entitled  “Classified  Newcomers’ 
Guide” — It  was  described  on  the  front 
cover  which  bore  splashes  of  color  as  “A 
handy  guide  referring  you  to  the  better 
business  and  services  in  the  9  county 
Rochester  area  ...  for  Fall  and  Winter 
1978.”  It  contained  100%  advertising  in 
its  62  pages  generating  35,000  lines  and 
over  $31,000  in  revenue.  The  phone 
room  sold  80%  of  the  ads  with  each  sol¬ 
icitor  having  been  alloted  9  hours  of  sales 
time  per  week  for  a  period  of  5  weeks. 
“This  year.”  says  Schultze,  “the  Guide 
which  had  a  terrific  reception  with  mer¬ 
chants  calling  for  extra  copies  for  dis¬ 
tribution  at  their  place  of  business,  will 
be  published  twice.” 

Another  project  is  the  underwriting  of 
a  media  handbook  on  access  to  public 
records  and  information.  The  handbook 
will  be  distributed  to  journalism  schools 
and  newspapers. 

Roy  Park  of  Park  Newspapers,  Inc.  is 
the  chairman  of  the  Foundation  and  John 
Heselden  of  Gannett  and  W.  Barry 
McCarthy  of  the  New  York  Times  are 
vice  chairmen. 

Some  25  New  York  based  newspapers 
have  either  pledged  or  contributed  to  the 
Foundation,  according  to  Park. 
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SMOKEOUT — These  hearty  Henry  J.  Kaufman  &  Associates  employees  are 
winners — so  far — of  the  Great  HJK&A  Smokeout  Sweepstakes,  a  contest  designed 
to  help  employes  of  the  agency  stop  smoking.  The  Smokeout  offers  a  financial 
reward.  Those  who  enter — and  stick  it  out — earn  $50  a  month  bonus  for  the  first 
three  months.  Plus,  another  $350  for  completing  the  year.  Plus,  participation  in  a 
Grand  Sweepstakes  drawing  at  the  end  of  the  year  which  includes  an  expense-paid 
vacation.  Pictured  are  the  winners  who  survived  the  first  two  months.  Included  are 
(from  left  to  right):  Phil  Sabatino,  Esther  Truckess,  Jeni  Salassi,  Bill  Arens,  Jann 
Alexander,  Debi  Williams,  Fred  Sellers  and  Kathy  Erskine. 


Energy  management— good 
investment  or  cliche? 


By  Cary  Bullock 

Walter  Henry,  Jr. 

“The  diagnosis  of  the  United  States’ 
current  energy  crisis  is  quite  simple:  de¬ 
mand  for  energy  is  increasing,  while 
supplies  of  fossil  fuels,  such  as  oil  and 
natural  gas,  are  diminishing.  Unless 
timely  adjustments  are  made  before 
world  oil  becomes  very  scarce  and  very 
expensive  in  the  1980s,  the  nation’s 
economic  security  and  its  present  way  of 
life  will  be  gravely  endangered.  The  steps 
the  United  States  must  take  now  are  small 
compared  to  the  drastic  measures  that 
will  be  needed  if  nothing  is  done  until  it  is 
too  late.’’  (From  the  National  Energy 
Plan). 

The  energy  problem  manifests  itself  in 
the  following  ways:  Rising  Prices.  The 
costs  of  oil,  natural  gas,  and  electricity 
have  more  than  doubled  in  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years.  Economists  predict  continued 
increases  in  the  10-15  percent  per  year 
range  for  at  least  the  next  decade;  Short¬ 
ages.  The  lessons  of  the  winter  of  1976- 
1977,  with  its  limitations  on  the  availabil¬ 
ity  of  natural  gas,  will  not  soon  be  forgot¬ 
ten  by  those  affected.  Curtailments  and 
other  restrictions  on  usage  are  expected 
to  occur  repeatedly  in  the  near  future; 
New  Utility  Pricing.  Price  structures  de¬ 
signed  to  reduce  consumption,  demand, 
and  peak  usage  of  electricity  are  expected 
to  influence  the  patterns  of  business  and 
industry  in  the  United  States;  New  State 
and  Federal  Regulations.  New  energy 
codes  and  regulations  will  change  con¬ 
struction  requirements  for  new  buildings 
and  operating  procedures  in  general. 
These  new  codes  may  also  offer  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  existing  buildings  to  reduce 
energy  consumption. 

The  most  effective  recourse  available 
to  the  businessman  is  conservation. 
While  this  has  been  promoted  in  the  past 
for  its  own  sake,  conservation  can  be 
reasonably  considered  now  for  its  quality 
as  a  financial  investment.  Consider  some 
examples. 

The  money  spent  on  energy  cost  reduc¬ 
tion  efforts  will  often  return  enough  in 
savings  to  pay  for  the  investment  in  one  to 
five  years.  In  many  cases  energy  invest¬ 
ment  may  be  the  best  financial  opportun¬ 
ity  available. 

Lighting  uses  between  25%  and  35%  of 
the  electrical  energy  in  a  typical  newspa¬ 
per.  It  may  be  the  single  biggest  user  of 
your  energy  dollars.  Techniques  for  sav¬ 
ing  lighting  dollars  are  simple  and  are 
usually  easily  applied  by  your  staff.  They 
are:  Adjust  levels  to  those  recommended; 

Bullock  and  Henry,  Jr.,  are  staff  mem¬ 
bers  of  Xenergy  of  Lexington,  Mass; 
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Control  usage;  Improve  the  efficiency  of 
lighting  systems. 

Removing  unneeded  fluorescent  lamps 
costs  virtually  nothing  and  saves  $6.00 
annually  for  each  4-foot  lamp  that  can  be 
removed. 

Replaceing  existing  standard  lamps 
with  their  energy  efficient  equivalents  is 
always  a  cost  effective  measure.  A  large 
commercial  printer  in  the  Southeast 
saved  22,000  KWH  of  electricity  worth 
$883  by  replacing  341  fluorescent  lamps 
with  their  low  energy  equivalents.  This 
was  done  at  a  cost  of  $445 ,  thereby  return¬ 
ing  the  intitial  investment  in  less  than  six 
months.  A  more  interesting  number  is  the 
value  of  the  ten  year  savings — $12,970.  If 
this  wouldn’t  motivate  someone  to  install 
the  low  energy  lamps,  then  little  will. 

Heating  uses  less  energy  than  one 
might  think,  varying  from  10  percent  to  30 
percent  of  total  energy  dollars,  depending 
on  climate  and  building  design.  As  with 
lighting,  saving  heating  dollars  is  not  dif¬ 
ficult.  The  techniques  involve:  setting 
proper  levels;  reducing  temperature  dur¬ 
ing  unoccupied  hours;  improving  system 
efficiency. 

There  is  a  surprising  similarity  between 
this  list  and  the  one  for  lighting. 

Paybacks  for  heating  cost  reduction 
techniques  are  quicker  than  those  for 
lighting.  For  example,  a  medium  sized 
printing  firm  in  St.  Louis  was  able  to 
install  an  inexpensive  timeclock  system 
for  $295.  This  system  set  back  (reduced) 
temperatures  in  the  office  and  storage 
areas  during  evening  and  weekend  hours. 
A  savings  of  $1 .867  was  generated  ffcsult- 
ing  in  a  payback  of  slightly  more  than  one 
month.  A  ten  year  savings  of  $28,070  is 
projected  for  this  simple  change.  It  should 
be  noted  that  photography  areas  and 
pressrooms  should  not  be  set  back  due  to 
potential  problems  with  developers  and 
paper  stability/registration  on  multicolor 
work. 

Other  savings  in  air  conditioning  and 
ventilation  will  have  paybacks  nearly  as 
attractive  as  those  mentioned  above,  al¬ 
though  you  should  understand  that  other 
energy  saving  techniques,  while  still  at¬ 
tractive,  will  have  paybacks  of  three 
years  or  more.  Demand  limiting,  which  is 
often  touted  as  a  great  saver  of  energy 
dollars,  may  interfere  with  the  process 
and  often  involves  expensive  equipment. 
There  are,  however,  cases  where  this 
technique  is  cost  effective,  too. 

Energy  management  systems  (EMS) 
frequently  have  very  attractive  payback 
because  they  may  be  used  to  solve  many 
problems  simultaneously.  The  same  EMS 
which  limits  demand  and  controls  the 
ventilation  and  air  conditioning  system 


can  frequently  be  used  to  control  the  fire 
protection  system  control  and  the  secur¬ 
ity  system.  The  Houston  Post,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  reduced  its  annual  electrical  con¬ 
sumption  by  approximately  20%  using  an 
EMS.  The  system  was  used  not  only  for 
demand  limiting  but  also  for  HVAC  cy¬ 
cling  and  load  shedding. 

In  the  generation  of  hot  water  and  in 
space  heating,  one  has  the  option  to  use 
either  oil,  gas  or  electricity.  (Propane  is  a 
fourth  option  and  is  essentially  the  same 
as  natur^  gas).  The  decision  of  which  fuel 
to  use  will  be  based  on  local  availability, 
convenience  and  relative  costs  of  the  var¬ 
ious  fuels.  In  these  days  of  rapidly  chang¬ 
ing  prices,  the  most  economic  fuel  today 
may  be  the  most  costly  one  next  week. 
But  how  does  one  determine  the  least 
expensive  fuel  to  use? 

The  amount  of  energy  in  a  given  fuel  is 
measured  in  BTUs  (British  Thermal 
Units).  The  BTU  content  of  common  fuels 
is  listed  below: 

•  one  gallon  of  #2  oil  =  140,000  BTU. 

•  one  therm  (100  cubic  feet)  of  natural 
gas  =100,000  BTU. 

•  one  gallon  of  propane  =92,000  BTU. 

•  one  kilowatt  hour  ( KWH)  of  electric¬ 
ity  =3,412  BTU. 

It  is  the  BTUs  that  do  the  heating  for  us; 
therefore,  when  an  engineer  thinks  of 
fuels,  he  thinks  not  of  how  many  gallons 
or  kilowatt  hours  are  being  bought,  but 
rather  how  many  BTUs. 

Therefore,  we  should  calculate  what 
we  pay  for  a  certain  amount  of  BTUs  with 
each  fuel .  A  convenient  unit  is  one  million 
BTUs.  The  fuel  with  the  lowest  cost  per 
million  BTUs  is  the  best  buy,  all  other 
things  being  equal  (they  seldom  are!). 

Let’s  do  one  example: 

$0.65 

-  =$0.00000464  per  BTU 

140,000  BTUs 

Since  this  is  too  small  a  number  to  work 
with,  we  talk  in  terms  of  a  cost  per  million 
BTU,  which,  in  this  case,  is  $4.64.  If  we 
were  comparing  this  oil  at  $0.65  per  gallon 
with  natural  gas  at  $0.39  per  therm  (or 
ccf),  then  we  find  that  gas  costs  $3.90  per 
MBTU  (million  BTU)  and  is,  therefore,  a 
better  buy. 

However,  the  comparison  is  seldom 
that  simple,  involving  questions  such  as 
seasonal  efficiency,  cost  of  combustion 
equipment,  stock  sizing,  etc.  A  profes¬ 
sional  energy  consultant  is  better 
equipped  to  help  you  make  fuel  selection 
decisions. 

Utility  rates  are  coming  under  a  great 
deal  of  scrutiny  these  days  as  various 
agencies  begin  to  view  them  as  means  to 
achieve  social  or  conservation  purposes. 
Rapid  changes,  not  only  in  the  rates  but  in 
their  structures,  can  be  anticipated. 

Most  utilities  now  have  cost  of  fuel 
charges  shown  on  their  bills.  In  some 

(Continued  on  page  34) 
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AN  PA  alerts  press  groups 
about  power  curtailment 


(Continued  from  page  33) 
cases,  the  fuel  adjustment  charge  shows 
the  whole  cost  of  fuel  incurred  by  the 
utility;  in  other  cases,  it  shows  only  part 
of  the  cost,  and  the  remainder  is  built  into 
the  base  rate.  In  the  future,  rates  will 
consider  other  issues  such:  Lifeline.  This 
is  a  means  of  guaranteeing  low  income 
residential  persons  inexpensive  electric¬ 
ity  or  gas  while  requiring  those  who  use 
more  than  the  minimum  amount  to  pay 
substantially  more  for  their  energy;  Flat 
Rate.  Most  rates  for  gas  and  electricity 
are  declining  block  rates,  wherein  the  unit 
cost  goes  down  as  the  usage  goes  up.  A 
flat  rate  charges  the  same  rate  regardless 
of  the  amount  used;  Time  of  Day.  Elec¬ 
tricity  costs  a  great  deal  more  to  generate 
during  times  of  peak  usage  than  it  does 
during  times  of  low  usage.  Some  utilities 
are  now  pricing  their  electricity  according 
to  its  cost  to  generate.  Boston  Edison  has 
estimated,  for  example,  that  it  would 
need  to  price  its  residential  electricity  at 
220  per  KWH  during  peak  times  while 
selling  it  for  per  KWH  during  off 
peak  times .  Edison's  peak  is  roughly  from 
10:00  AM  to  5:PM. 

The  net  result  for  the  typical  newspaper 
is  that  its  energy  will  cost  more  in  the 
future,  thereby  providing  greater  incen¬ 
tive  for  conservation. 

With  the  passage  of  the  National 
Energy  Act,  many  investments  for  energy 
conservation  qualify  as  special  “energy 
properties".  As  such  these  investments 
qualify  for  a  1 0  percent  energy  investment 
tax  credit  over  and  above  the  10  percent 
tax  credit  which  might  already  apply. 
Among  the  items  qualifying  for  the  ener¬ 
gy  investment  tax  credit  are  the  follow¬ 
ing:  coal  fired  burners/boilers;  energy 
management  systems;  solar  or  wind  ener¬ 
gy  equipment;  recycling  equipment;  heat 
exchangers;  heat  pipes;  economizers; 
waste  heat  recovery  systems. 

Given  such  a  bleak  picture  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  such  a  rosy  picture  of  the  solu¬ 
tions,  where  does  one  get  help  in  reducing 
energy  dollars? 

First,  as  with  any  problem,  look  inside. 
Many  cost  reduction  techniques  are  not 
difficult  and  can  be  accomplished  by  your 
maintenance  and  plant  engineering 
people.  There  are  many  handbooks  and 
other  publications  on  the  market  that  can 
help  to  give  a  conservation  program  some 
direction  and  one's  staff  some  guidance. 
These  are  published  by  the  state  and  fed¬ 
eral  governments  and  by  trade  associa¬ 
tions  as  well  as  private  individuals. 

Don't  ignore  the  trade  t,roups  to  which 
you  belong;  they  may  have  published  use¬ 
ful  literature.  There  might  be  a  staff 
specialist  in  energy  available  to  you,  or 
they  might  operate  an  information/ 
experience  clearing  house. 

in  many  states,  federal  and  state  energy 
offices  have  extension  services  that  will 
provide  no  or  low  cost  services,  often 
using  a  local  university  for  the  required 
skills. 


The  American  Newspapers  Publishers 
Association  will  take  action  to  obtain 
newspaper  exemptions  from  electric 
power  curtailment  plans  in  emergency 
situations,  Martin  Casey,  ANPA's  assis¬ 
tant  manager  for  government  affairs,  has 
informed  John  F.  McGee,  president  of 
the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail. 

“We  thank  you  for  alerting  us  to  this 
important  matter.  We  will  do  all  that  we 
can  to  ensure  that  electric  power  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  supplied  to  newspaper  plants 
during  any  future  emergency,”  Casey 
wrote. 

(A  story  in  the  April  7  issue  of  Editor 
&  Publisher  detailed  McGee's  discovery 
that  public  service  commissions  in  vari¬ 
ous  states  were  adopting  guidelines  for 
emergency  power  situations.  These 
guidelines  at  present  do  not  include 
newspapers  as  essential  services  exempt 
from  curtailments,  but  do  include  radio 
and  television  stations  and  other  com¬ 
munication  services). 

Casey,  who  has  researched  the  matter 
for  the  publishers  association,  said  that 
AN  PA  would: 

1 —  Write  each  of  the  public  service 
commissions  in  the  eight  states  of  the 
East  Central  Area  Reliability  council 
(Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Maryland  and 
West  Virginia)  urging  the  addition  of 
newspapers  to  exempted  communication 
services.  AN  PA  would  urge  that  its  letter 
be  made  a  part  of  any  public  hearing 
record,  and  that  it  also  be  provided  to 
each  press  association  in  the  eight-state 
area. 

2 —  Alert  all  state  and  regional  press 
associations  to  watch  for  actions  which 
may  be  underway  in  any  of  the  50  states 
to  development  emergency  standby  elec¬ 


tric  power  curtailment  plans. 

3 —  Issue  a  general  alert  to  member 
newspapers  in  the  next  ANPA  general 
bulletin. 

4 —  Notify  formally  the  Department  of 
Energy,  including  the  Economic  Regula¬ 
tory  Administration  and  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission,  of  AN¬ 
PA's  concern  that  a  newspaper  exemp¬ 
tion  be  included  in  any  future  federal 
model  plan,  or  any  similar  state  or  local 
plans  which  come  under  federal  re¬ 
view  .  .  . 

5 —  Continue  to  monitor  the  Federal 
Register  for  any  notifications  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  and  make  further  comments  to  fed¬ 
eral  authorities  when  appropriate. 

Casey  said  his  investigation  into  the 
matter  shows  that  no  federal  action  is 
going  on  now.  Indeed,  he  said,  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Federal  Power  Com¬ 
mission  stressed  that  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  believes  the  states  should  de¬ 
velop  their  own  plans  for  dealing  with 
shortages  of  electricity,  but  that  these 
plans  must  be  compatible  with  those  of 
neighboring  states  because  electric  sys¬ 
tems  across  the  nation  are  intercon¬ 
nected. 

If,  however,  several  states  of  the 
ECAR  region  accept  the  plan  suggested, 
the  federal  government  might  take  it,  or  a 
similar  model,  and  suggest  that  other 
states  adopt  similar  standby  procedures. 
Such  a  step  would  exclude  newspapers 
as  essential  service  during  electrical 
emergencies. 

Casey's  research  shows  that  a  threat 
to  newspapers  obtaining  electricity 
under  emergency  conditions  still  con¬ 
tinues.  The  ECAR  guidelines  represent  a 
pilot  plan  which  conceivably  could  be 
adopted  as  a  national  model. 


THE  DAILY  DOLLIES  ond  Johnny  Vaughn's  Rag  Time  Band  put  on  a  number  in  the 
entertainment  area  of  Stanford  Shopping  Center's  new  expanded  mall  in  Palo  Alto. 
Hundreds  of  balloons  and  tote  bags  were  given  at  each  of  the  six  major  malls  and  28 
shopping  areas  proclaiming  the  premier  of  the  Peninsula  Times  Tribune  on  April  2, 
1979.  A  caravan  of  trucks,  newly  painted  with  PTT  colors,  blared  the  news. 
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Datatrieve  gives  Gannett  staff 
easy  access  to  data  files 


Some  of  the  computer-based  files  main¬ 
tained  by  any  organization  are  likely  to 
contain  data  that  can  be  broadly  useful  in 
running  the  business  and  so  should  be  as 
easy  as  possible  to  get  at. 

In  the  now-familiar  access  procedure,  a 
person  enters  a  simple  keyboard  com¬ 
mand  and  the  computer  immediately  dis¬ 
plays  or  prints  the  desired  information  in 
a  convenient  format.  For  information  that 
is  useful  over  and  over  again  to  many 
people,  it’s  practical  for  the  firm’s  data 
processing  staff  to  write  the  query  and 
report  generation  programs  that  will  do  all 
this  automatically. 

But  then  there  are  other  data  files  that 
are  useful  only  for  special  purposes  to 
small  groups  of  people.  And  these  people 
may  want  a  specific  type  of 
information — often  on  a  one-time 
basis — or  want  to  present  data  in  a  special 
or  modified  format.  It’s  usually  not 
economical  for  a  data  processing  staff  to 
program  for  each  special  query  or  report 
(the  firm  may  not  have  the  programming 
capacity  to  do  so),  however,  and  the  users 
themselves  are  not  likely  to  have  the 
necessary  programming  skills. 

The  Corporate  Systems  group  of  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.,  recognized  the  value  of  interac¬ 
tive  access  to  both  types  of  data  files  as  it 
was  starting  up  expanded  internal 
timesharing  at  the  company’s  Rochester, 
N.Y.  corporate  offices.  “Our  corporate 
systems  programmers  had  written  all  the 
major  timesharing  programs  that  we  had 
planned  for  our  new  Digital  PDP-11/70 
minicomputer,’’  says  Carl  R.  Fortson, 
systems  director.  “But  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  interest  among  headquarters 
people  in  computer  applications  that  we 
couldn’t  handle  at  a  reasonable  cost  or  in 
a  reasonable  time  with  the  programming 
tools  we  had.  They  wanted  to  extract  data 
for  analysis — from  financial  records 
mostly — and  be  able  to  request  one-time 
reports  if  and  when  they  needed  them.  In 
those  days,  even  though  we  had  the  data 
on  the  computer,  we  told  them  that  it’d  be 
faster  to  take  out  their  spread  sheets  and 
do  it  manually.” 

Then  in  early  1978  Carl  Fortson  saw  a 
product  announcement  of  DATATRIEVE- 
1 1 ,  a  new  software  product  developed 
by  Digital  Equipment  Corporation.  Data¬ 
trieve- 11  was  designed  to  provide  users 
of  the  PDP-1 1/70  and  other  PDP-1 1  series 
minicomputers  with  direct,  easy  and 
fast  access  to  data  in  RMS/11  files 
(records  defined  and  organized  according 
to  Digital’s  Record  Management  System). 
The  new  query  language  and  report 
generator  would  provide  for  interactive 
data  retrieval,  sort  and  update;  it  would 
produce  reports  with  titles,  headings, 
footnotes  and  even  do  the  mathematical 
operations  needed  for  totals,  subtotals, 
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variances  and  percentages. 

This  DEC  software  package  seemed  to 
be  just  what  was  needed  at  Gannett  be¬ 
cause  all  this  could  be  done  without  any 
programming.  The  English  language 
query  and  report  commands  would  be 
easily  learned  and  used  by  non  pro¬ 
grammers.  The  software  package  was 
purchased  by  Gannett  and  made  available 
less  than  two  months  after  the  timeshar¬ 
ing  computer  went  online. 

Datatrieve  has  since  been  applied  in 
setting  up,  accessing  and  generating  re¬ 
ports  from  a  number  of  business  files  at 
Gannett’s  corporate  headquarters.  And, 
most  recently,  corporate  systems  has 
begun  providing  Datatrieve  as  part  of 
large-scale  application  packages  that  are 
provided  to  Gannett  newspapers  which 
are  installing  independent  computerized 
editorial/production  systems  based  on 
PDP-11  minicomputers. 

“Fact  is,  Datatrieve  has  done  a  good 
deal  more  for  us  than  we  originally 
expected — a  lot  more  than  DEC  ex¬ 
pected,  too,”  says  Carl  Fortson.  “Sure, 
most  non-computer  people  are  applying  it 
for  one-time  file  inquiry  and  printing  out 
reports.  But  the  software  is  also  being 
used  as  a  high-level  non-procedural  lan¬ 
guage  to  create  the  files  in  the  first  place; 
that  is,  you  only  tell  the  computer  what 


you  want,  not  how  to  go  about  giving  it 
to  you.  In  one  sitting,  you  can  define  the 
records,  prepare  the  data  entry  proce¬ 
dure  and  specify  the  output  reports. 
And  this  has  all  been  done  surprisingly 
fast  by  people  in  our  financial  depart¬ 
ment  as  well  as  in  corporate  systems.” 

Gannett’s  timesharing  system  consists 
of  the  PDP-11/70  minicomputer  and  15 
Digital  VT52  video  display  terminals. 
Fourteen  terminals  are  at  corporate 
headquarters  and  one  at  the  company’s 
flight  operations  center  at  nearby  Monroe 
County  Airport.  The  minicomputer  has 
256K  words  of  main  memory  and  runs  on 
Digital’s  IAS  (Interactive  Application 
System)  operating  system.  The  numerous 
RMS- 1 1  data  files  are  maintained  on  two 
disk  drives  with  a  total  storage  capacity  of 
352  million  bytes.  Reports  are  printed  out 
on  a  DECwriter  1 1 1  keyboard  terminal  or 
Data  Products  high-speed  line  printer 
(600  1pm)  in  the  computer  room. 

Six  of  the  video  display  terminals  at 
corporate  headquarters  are  located  in 
corporate  systems,  four  in  the  financial 
department,  and  one  each  in  the  offices  of 
the  treasurer,  director  of  production,  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  and  the  Empire 
Newspaper  Supply  Company,  a  Gannett 
subsidiary  that  handles  company-wide 
purchasing.  All  terminals  can  be  used  for 
timesharing  applications  and  Datatrieve 
inquiry  and  report  generation. 

The  largest  single  function  of  the 
timesharing  computer,  a  function  which 
(Continued  on  page  36) 


Carl  R.  Fortson,  systems  director  of  Gannett  Co.,  and  Sybil  Stoudenmire,  systems 
analyst,  are  reviewing  a  Datatrieve  report  being  printed  out  on  a  DECwriter  III 
keyboard  terminal.  The  Digital  PDP-1 1/70  minicomputer  in  the  background  sup¬ 
ports  Gannett's  internal  timesharing  system,  program  development  in  behalf  of  the 
company's  newspapers,  and  a  number  of  applications  of  the  Datatrieve  query 
language  qnd  report  writer. 
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Datatrieve 

(Continued  from  page  35) 

doesn’t  directly  involve  Datatrieve,  is 
maintaining  and  reporting  financial  and 
operating  statistics.  These  statistics  are 
based  on  operating  statements  received  in 
hardcopy  from  each  month  from  the  78 
Gannett  newspapers.  Other  major  func¬ 
tions  include  cash  management,  stock  op¬ 
tion  tracking  and  software  development 
for  the  three  computer  application  pack¬ 
ages  that  will  ultimately  be  implemented 
on  most  Gannett  newspapers. 

Gannett's  first  Datatrieve  application, 
the  capital  allocation  file,  was  developed 
jointly  in  July  1978  by  Sybil  Stoudenmire, 
a  systems  analyst  in  corporate  systems 
and  Debbie  Grimsteed,  secretary  to  the 
director  of  production.  Each  Gannett 
newspaper  submits  proposed  capital  ex¬ 
penditures  to  headquarters  by  July  1  each 
year. 

The  requests  are  analyzed  in  July,  and 
the  newspapers  are  informed  of  their  ap¬ 
proved  allocations  on  September  1. 
Charles  Blevins,  director  of  production, 
and  several  other  executives  and  staff 
people  at  headquarters  periodically  had 
“I'd  like  to  see  .  .  .”  questions  about  the 
requests  and  allocations  of  the  various 
newspapers.  This  had  been  done  manu¬ 
ally  but  it  was  a  slow,  laborious  job  that 
tended  to  discourage  asking  the  quesitons 
in  the  first  place. 

Sybil  Stoudenmire’s  first  step  in  setting 
up  a  Datatrieve  file  for  capital  allocations 
was  to  describe  exactly  how  the  informa¬ 
tion  was  being  obtained  manually. 
“Then”,  Stoudenmire  said,  “we  defined 
the  content  of  a  record  in  the  file  and 
specified  procedure  for  data  entry.  I 
showed  Debbie  how  to  use  the  video  ter¬ 
minal,  and  over  a  period  of  two  weeks  she 
entered  the  capital  requests  as  they  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  mail.  In  the  meantime,  I  for¬ 
matted  the  capital  allocation  reports  that 
were  most  often  requested.” 

By  the  time  allocations  had  been  ap¬ 
proved  that  year,  10  different  types  of 
repKirts  could  be  displayed  or  printed  out 
with  simple  keyboard  commands.  These 
included  a  grand  total  and  subtotals  by 
newspaper  and  region,  per  quarter  and  for 
the  year,  and  covering  either/or  both  capi¬ 
tal  requested  and  capital  allocated.  All  the 
arithmetic  in  the  reports  was  performed 
by  the  computer  through  Datatrieve 
without  conventional  programming. 

The  first  application  of  the  software  in 
the  financial  department,  currently  the 
most  active  user  at  Gannett,  was  de¬ 
veloped  from  scratch  by  Charles  Schmitt, 
assistant  controller.  “We  thought  we'd 
test  the  application  of  Datatrieve  with  our 
net  income  before  taxes  (NIBT)  proce¬ 
dure,  which  easily  ate  up  four  man-days  a 
month  at  a  spread  sheet  but  wasn't  big 
enough  to  justify  a  programmer’s  time. 
Each  newspaper  telephoned  in  its  NIBT 
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at  the  beginning  of  the  following  month. 
We  manually  prepared  a  consolidated  re¬ 
port  on  all  79  newspapers  that,  among 
other  things,  compared  the  current 
month’s  income  to  the  year-ago  month’s 
and  gave  percent  variances. 

“Except  for  the  current  month’s  fig¬ 
ures,  all  the  other  data  was  either  calcu¬ 
lated  or  already  available  in  the  NIBT 
records.  So  I  set  up  the  file,  specified  the 
report  formats  and  entered  the  opening 
data  in  all  the  newspapers  records  by 
myself.  It  took  me  three  weeks,  much  of  it 
learning  time.  I’m  sure  that  today  I  could 
do  the  whole  job  with  DATATRIEVE  in 
about  four  hours. 

“  A  clerk  now  takes  less  than  a  half  hour 
to  enter  the  current  NIBTs.  And  the  out¬ 
put  reports  are  generated  immediately  in 
exactly  the  same  format  as  before.” 

Other  Datatrieve  applications  at  Gan- 
nette  headquarters  include  another  of 
Charles  Schmitt’s  solo  efforts,  but  this 
one  took  less  than  a  morning  to  set  up. 
An  updated  fixed-asset  dictionary,  which 
prints  out  on  about  50  8x10  pages,  is  dis¬ 
tributed  to  Gannett  newspapers  quarterly 
for  computing  depreciation  and  taxes. 

The  computer-based  fixed  asset 
dictionary — record  definition,  input  pro¬ 
gram,  formatting  of  two  output 
reports — was  created  by  Charles  Schmitt 
in  about  an  hour-and-a-half.  After  that, 
more  than  800  asset  numbers  and  descrip¬ 
tions  were  originally  entered  into  the 
Datatrieve  file  by  a  clerk  in  the  financial 
department.  With  each  type  of  asset  iden¬ 
tified  by  a  unique  number,  new  asset 
numbers  are  added  as  they  develop,  and 
all  assets  are  automatically  sorted  into 
proper  sequence  in  the  next  printout. 

Two  Datatrieve  files  were  developed 
by  corporate  systems  for  Empire  News¬ 
paper  Supply,  a  purchase  order  system 
and  a  newsprint  allocation  program  cov¬ 
ering  the  23  newsprint  sources  serving  55 
Gannett  locations.  (Unlike  the  financial 
department,  other  headquarters  groups 
prefer  corporate  systems  to  set  up  their 
Datatrieve  files.) 

Computer  records  of  money  wired  to 
Gannett’s  Rochester  banks  by  its  news¬ 
papers  are  updated  by  accounting  and 
used  to  generate  periodic  reports  for  the 
treasurer  for  his  reference  in  making  in¬ 
vestment  decisions.  An  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  aging  report  based  on  data  provided 
by  the  newspapers  is  distributed  to  the 
operating  committee. 

The  computer  program  for  the  financial 
and  operating  statistics  files  was  written 
in  the  FORTRAN  language  and  doesn’t 
use  the  RMS- II  file  structure,  so  that 
these  records  cannot  be  directly  accessed 
by  Datatrieve.  However,  .30  fields  of  key 
data  were  abstracted  from  the  roughly  1 50 
fields  in  each  master  record  and  entered 
into  a  separate  Datatrieve  file.  No  stan¬ 
dard  reports  were  defined  for  this  sum¬ 
mary  file  ;  it  is  used  for  one-time  reports  as 
needed  by  middle  management  in  adver¬ 
tising,  circulation  and  other  areas. 


Editorial/production  computer  sys¬ 
tems  started  to  go  online  at  individual 
Gannett  newspapers  in  1978,  and  it’s  ex¬ 
pected  that  by  the  end  of  this  year  76  of 
them  will  be  computerized. 

Twenty  locations  are  utilizing  the 
PDP-1 1/60  or  PDP-1 1/70  minicomputers. 
One  machine  does  the  actual  editorial/ 
production  work  and,  to  ensure  high  sys¬ 
tem  reliability,  the  backup  machine 
stands  by  to  go  online  in  the  event  the  first 
machine  shuts  down.  The  backup 
machine  has  available  time  which  Gan¬ 
nett  management  is  encouraging  the 
newspapers  to  utilize  for  other  data  proc¬ 
essing  tasks. 

Gannett  therefore  will  have  developed 
by  1980  five  major  application  packages 
for  running  on  the  newspapers’  minicom¬ 
puters:  circulation,  accounts  payable, 
payroll,  general  ledger,  and  advertising. 
The  first  of  these,  a  circulation  package, 
went  online  at  the  nearby  Utica  (N.Y.) 
Observer  Dispatch  in  January.  The  circu¬ 
lation  package  maintains  records  on  car¬ 
riers  and  routes,  and  part  of  the  route 
record  is  printed  out  as  the  draw  for  the 
day.  The  system  produces  bundle  labels, 
truck  manifests,  mailroom  reports  and 
accumulates  the  billable  draw. 

In  order  to  make  most  efficient  use  of 
the  backup  minicomputer’s  main  mem¬ 
ory,  the  carrier  receivables  file  in  the 
circulation  package  is  written  in 
BASIC  +2  and  the  three  standard  reports 
are  generated  with  the  RPGIl  (Report 
Program  Generator)  language.  Informal 
one-time  inquiries  are  made  and  reports 
requested  by  newspaper  personnel 
through  Datatrieve.  Typical  queries  are 
“list  carriers  having  balances  over  three 
weeks  late  in  order  of  descending  bal¬ 
ance”  and  “print  routes  that  are  down  in 
draw  over  5%  in  order  of  descending  per¬ 
centage.” 

Chess  exhibition 
sponsored  by  paper 

On  Wednesday  evening,  March  21 ,  the 
Charlotte  Observer  and  the  Metrolina 
Chess  Club  sponsored  the  chess  exhibi¬ 
tion.  Victor  Korchnoi  played  50  chess 
players — simultaneously — in  less  than 
four  hours,  an  extraordinary  feat.  Thirty 
of  the  chairs  went  to  chess  club  members, 
the  other  20  went  to  winners  of  a  contest 
in  the  Charlotte  Observer. 

Korchnoi ,  47,  is  a  Russian  defector  and 
the  world’s  second  ranking  player. 

The  play  started  at  7:30  p.m.  with  all 
players  holding  steady  until  around  9  p.m. 
The  Korchnoi  started  winning.  At  the  end 
of  the  evening  Korchnoi’s  record  stood  at 
47  wins,  no  losses  and  three  draws.  Each 
player  was  presented  a  photo  of  higiself 
as  he  was  playing  Korchnoi,  and  Korch¬ 
noi  signed  each  photo. 

An  estimated  crowd  of 400  watched  the 
players. 
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latter  elegized  as  the  “Tuesday  mas¬ 
sacre.”  Morale  slipped  another  dozen 
notches  after  staff  “volunteers”  were 
commissioned  to  cross  picket  lines  at 
two  other  Cap-Cities  properties;  the 
Pontiac  (Mich.)  Oakland  Press  and  the 
Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Times-Leader-News 
Record. 

“I  knew  when  I  took  this  job  it  wasn’t 
going  to  be  easy,”  Garcia  insisted  during 
an  interview  in  his  third  floor  office 
where  his  business  card  now  reads  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  publisher.  “There’s  no  doubt 
that  I  made  some  mistakes  but  there  is 
also  no  doubt  that  I  did  some  good.” 

Some  of  that  good  surfaced  last 
January  in  the  form  of  retroactive  raises 
for  editorial  employees — with  some 
checks  promising  as  much  as  $2,000. 
One  young  reporter’s  salary  doubled. 

And  more  of  it  is  evident  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  Times  format  which  Garcia  and  his 
colleagues  completely  revamped  during 
a  frantic  face-lifting  effort  15  months  ago. 

“Before  the  changes,  things  just  kind 
of  went  where  the  makeup  man  fit  them 
in,”  explained  Times  managing  editor 
Robert  Pearman,  adding  that  the  format 
overhaul  had  been  on  his  drawing  board 
since  1972.  “There  were  no  section 
heads.  I’m  still  amazed  I  get  calls  from 
readers  who  say  they  can’t  find  things 
anymore  because  I  wonder  how  they 
could  before  when  I  couldn’t.” 

Most  of  the  personnel  casualties  have 
occurred  at  the  Star.  Only  four 
staffers — two  voluntarily  and  two  under 
fire — have  left  the  ranks  of  the  Times 
since  the  new  owners  took  over. 

“The  Star  people  had  more  time  to 
plot  and  there  were  more  of  them,”  a 
Times  reporter  contended.  “We’ve  al¬ 
ways  been  more  leanly  staffed  and  were 
just  too  busy  to  worry.” 

The  Star  also  boasted  more  middle- 
management  positions  than  its  morning 
sister  and,  some  said,  more  deadwood. 

The  evening  daily  was  also  more  vocal 
in  its  protests  against  the  corporate 
strike-breaking  campaign,  thanks  to 
Mike  Fancher,  Star  city  editor  until  he 
resigned  last  May  to  become  a  city  hall 
reporter  for  the  Seattle  Times. 

And  it  was  Star  investigative  reporter 
Roger  Moore  who  discovered  the  pro¬ 
duction  director  supervising  the  con¬ 
struction  by  newspaper  employees  of 
two  racers  for  a  company  sponsored 
Soap  Box  Derby.  Noting  the  blatant  vio¬ 
lation  of  contest  rules,  Moore  wrote  the 
story  up  only  to  have  it  rewritten  by  Gar¬ 
cia.  H^e  ordered  the  piece  to  run  on 
page  two.  Several  months  later  Moore 
was  severely  beaten  by  two  pressmen  on 
his  way  out  of  the  building.  The  reporter 
handed  in  his  resignation  and  took  a  job 
with  the  Des  Moines  Register.  Three 
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weeks  later  he  agreed  to  return  as  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor. 

Journalists  on  both  papers  agreed  that 
the  absense  of  a  full-fledged  editor  for 
almost  a  year  was  a  heady  depressant  for 
everybody.  “It  made  us  question  Cap- 
Cities’  commitment  to  true  journalism,” 
one  reporter  asserted. 

Why  did  the  publisher  wait  so  long  to 
fill  the  position? 

“Hell,  I  couldn’t  do  everything  over 
night,”  snapped  Hale.  “I  had  1,600 
people  in  15  departments  to  think  about. 
And  I  was  not  willing  to  come  in  spend¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  money  I  didn’t  have.” 

According  to  some  reporters,  his  delay 
was  expedited  after  his  New  York  bosses 
casually  asked  a  visiting  Star  editor  how 
things  were  going  in  Kansas  City. 

“She  was  deadly  candid,”  a  Star  staf¬ 
fer  reported.  “And  it  was  shortly  after 
that  that  Hale  was  down  in  the  news¬ 
room,  asking  us  questions  about  poten¬ 
tial  editors.” 

Hale  is  vague  on  whether  or  not  the 
young  woman’s  comments  may  have 
hastened  his  search.  “I  know  she  was 
candid  with  them  but  I  had  already  begun 
thinking  about  hiring  an  editor  anyway.” 

Whatever  the  impetus,  the  publisher 
found  himself  in  a  New  York  hotel  room 
late  last  summer,  canvassing  candidates. 

“I  interviewed  four  or  five  people  for 
the  job.  Nobody  turned  it  down,”  Hale 
declared  in  an  East  Texas  accent  he 
seemed  very  proud  of.  “I  only  offered  it 
once  and  that  was  to  Mike  Davies.” 

At  34,  the  new  editor  is  considered  one 
of  journalism’s  youngest  miracle 
workers — a  reputation  he  began  to  earn 
at  the  age  of  27  when  he  was  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Louisville  Times. 
His  success  at  reviving  the  evening  daily 
led  to  the  editorship  of  its  morning  sister, 
the  Courier-Journal. 


Davies  arrived  in  Kansas  City  last  Oc¬ 
tober,  leaving  behind  him  a  “prestige  job 
for  a  challenge.” 

“When  I  came  here  the  staff  was  really 
jumpy,”  Davies  recalled  during  an  inter¬ 
view.  “They  had  gone  through  the  man¬ 
agement  change,  the  Tuesday  massacre, 
through  a  period  when  they  didn’t  par¬ 
ticularly  get  along  with  the  interim  guy 
...  the  strikes  .  .  .  and  then  they  were 
upset  by  me.” 

But  that  was  six  months  ago  and  things 
are  beginning  to  settle  down. 

As  one  staffer  put  it:  “Davies  gave  us 
the  feeling  that  Cap-Cities  wasn’t  here 
just  to  milk  the  papers.” 

Davies  claimed  Hale  has  given  him 
complete  autonomy  in  the  newsroom  and 
the  tools  to  turn  his  company’s  invest¬ 
ment  into  distinguished  journalistic  ac¬ 
complishments  (or  as  Hale  phrased  it: 
“the  greatest  newspapers  in  America — 
not  just  Mid-America — but  America.”). 

His  budget,  which  Davies  admitted 
was  pretty  much  firmed  up  before  he  got 
there,  is  $7.5  million — $1.2  million  higher 
than  the  previous  year’s.  His  total  pro¬ 
fessional  staff  numbers  271  (down  17 
people  since  Cap-Cities  took  over  al¬ 
though  Garcia  said  the  openings  are 
slated  to  be  filled). 

Huddled  over  the  Star’s  managing 
editors  desk  is  Mike  Waller  recruited  by 
Davies  last  November.  The  former 
executive  sports  editor  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  who  also  put  in  stints 
on  both  papers  as  assistant  managing 
editor,  replaced  Tom  Eblen  who  took  a 
desk  behind  him  as  the  dailies’  managing 
editor  of  administration. 

“These  guys  are  really  dedicated,”  a 
Star  veteran  reported.  “You  know  now 
that  when  you  write  something,  they’re 
going  to  read  it.  It’s  a  good  feeling  to 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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hear  the  top  men  chewing  you  out  about 
your  work.” 

Although  neither  paper  is  close  to  re¬ 
sembling  its  long  term  goals,  both  are 
noticeably  improved. 

The  Times  now  usually  appears  in  four 
sections  and  claims  three  new  regional 
bureaus  and  a  small  national  reporting 
staff.  Its  business  news  has  increased 
from  16  columns  to  21  columns  with  the 
op-ed  page  commanding  an  additional 
three  columns  of  space.  And  most  of  its 
section  front  ads  have  been  moved  in¬ 
side. 

The  Star’s  general  news  hole  is  up  by 
two  columns  while  its  sports  coverage 
has  climbed  by  a  third.  The  p.m.’s  fea¬ 
ture  pages  have  grown  from  a  meager 
three  columns  to  a  more  logical  ten  col¬ 
umns.  Business  coverage  and  reporters 
also  have  multiplied.  Still  on  the  drawing 
board  is  a  complete  graphics  overhaul  for 
both  the  evening  and  Sunday  packages. 

Some  of  the  changes,  most  notably  the 
Star’s  format  revamping,  have  been  held 
up  by  the  newsprint  shortage.  (Hale  said 
in  March  that  the  papers  were  working 
with  a  four-week  supply.) 

If  all  goes  well.  May  will  pitch  the 
debut  of  a  new  Sunday  magazine  focus¬ 
ing  on  city  life  and  touting  an  additional 
$125,000  investment  in  better  stock. 
Editing  the  new  offering  is  another 
Louisville  recruit,  Chris  Waddle,  for¬ 
merly  city  editor  of  the  Courier  Journal. 

The  biggest  change  since  Davies’  arri¬ 
val  has  been  the  Star’s  more  aggressive 
stance. 

Waller  described  the  old  Star  as  a  p.m. 
masquerading  as  an  a.m. — an  impersona¬ 
tion  that  cost  it  its  circulation  lead  over 
the  Times  in  1965  and  its  trailing  num¬ 
bers  today:  286,032  to  the  Times’ 
315,859. 

The  other  side  is  already  feeling  its 
sister’s  abrupt  shift. 

“The  Times  has  been  the  best  paper 
for  so  long  that  we’re  not  used  to  playing 
catch  up  ball,”  a  Times  reporter  con¬ 
ceded.  “Now  we’re  getting  pep  talks.” 

Chief  rallyist  for  the  Times  is  manag¬ 
ing  editor  Pearman,  credited  with  giving 
the  a.m.  much  of  its  successful  direction. 


“We  have  to  watch  those  old  (Star)  bas¬ 
tards  all  the  time  now,”  he  admitted. 

Pearman’s  watchful  eye  is  also 
strained  by  the  fact  that  both  papers  are 
competing  against  one  another  for  the 
first  time  in  78  years. 

A  stroll  through  the  crowded  news¬ 
room  where  both  staffs  are  constrained 
to  share  desks  and  the  32  VDT  terminals 
makes  such  an  idea  seem  ludicrous. 

But  Davies  insisted  that  “competition 
is  good”  because  it  encourages  aggres¬ 
siveness  and  thoroughness.  It  also  in¬ 
creases  accountability  since  reporters 
take  orders  from  only  one  editor. 

“When  you  work  for  two  or  three 
people,  you  don’t  necessarily  have  to  do 
a  very  good  job,”  Davies  said. 

Historically,  the  papers  were  a  12-hour 
news  operation.  If  a  story  didn’t  make  it 
in  the  morning  paper,  it  appeared  in  the 
afternoon  and  vice  versa. 

“It  just  blew  my  mind  when  I  asked  a 
Star  reporter  what  he  was  doing  and  he 
said  he  was  working  on  a  story  for  the 
Times,”  Waller  said. 

Not  all  departments  have  been  sepa¬ 
rated.  Sports  and  the  editorial  page  will 
continue  to  share  staff. 

According  to  Davies,  the  new  concept 
is  already  supplying  positive  results. 

“One  reporter  who  has  been  here  a 
long  time  wasn’t  doing  the  best  job.  But 
with  the  competition  he’ll  be  damned  if 
he’s  going  to  let  those  young  whip- 
persnappers  beat  him,”  he  said. 

Though  generally  pleased  with  the 
idea,  staffers  said  it  has  confused  and 
upset  sources  used  to  dealing  with  only 
one  paper.  Another  staffer  complained 
he  was  miffed  when  an  in-depth  story  he 
was  doing  was  “rushed  into  print  simply 
to  beat  the  other  side.” 

“I  think  it’s  a  great  idea,”  a  Times 
reporter  said.  “But  you’ve  got  to  admit 
it’s  hard  when  your  competition  is  sitting 
one  foot  away  from  you.” 

Meanwhile,  administrative  managing 
editor  Eblen  labors  over  a  desk  sized 
blueprint  which  he  hopes  will  translate 
into  a  little  more  space  for  everybody. 
Twenty  feature  writers  are  slated  to 


move  upstairs  to  the  library.  And  for  the 
first  time  since  Star  founder  William 
Rockhill  Nelson  took  a  desk  in  the  news¬ 
room  in  1880,  some  editors  will  have 
their  own  offices. 

“I’ve  given  Davies  a  lot  of  autonomy 
in  making  decisions  down  there,”  Hale 
reflected.  “And  he  knows  that  if  these 
papers  are  not  among  the  elite  in  the 
country  in  the  next  few  years,  he’ll  re¬ 
sign.  I  won’t  have  to  tell  him  to.” 

Davies  is  not  the  only  one  under  pres¬ 
sure  to  produce. 

Circulation,  marketing,  advertising 
and  production  all  list  new  department 
heads  with  equally  difficult  assignments. 

Headquartered  across  the  street  from 
the  Star’s  main  building  in  a  new,  car¬ 
peted  facility,  circulation  director 
Charles  Leggett  has  spearheaded  one  of 
the  industry’s  closest  watched  battles. 

Hired  by  Hale  after  spending  four 
years  as  circulation  manager  of  the 
Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal  and  six 
years  as  assistant  circulation  director  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  Leggett  is 
determined  to  switch  the  papers’  inde¬ 
pendent  contractor  system  over  to 
agency  carriers. 

“  If  a  newspaper  can’t  control  its  circu¬ 
lation,  it  can’t  control  its  destination,” 
Leggett  chanted. 

Contractors  were  notified  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  decision  in  September  of  1977. 
Two  hundred  of  the  distributors  called 
the  move  a  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act 
and  filed  suit  in  federal  district  court.  A 
preliminary  injunction  was  issued  a 
month  later,  enjoining  the  Star  from  ter¬ 
minating  the  carriers  contracts.  Last 
November  the  court  ruled  that  the  move 
did  indeed  violate  antitrust  laws,  but 
agreed  that  the  paper  has  legitimate  bus¬ 
iness  motives  for  such  an  arrangement, 
calling  it' a  legal  system  which  places  no 
barriers  on  future  competition.  The  case 
now  rests  in  appellate  limbo. 

Leggett’s  motives  for  such  a  system 
are  myriad. 

“When  1  came  in  here  they  didn’t 
know  what  kind  of  circulation  they 
had — home  or  single  copy,”  he  recalled. 


Tom  Eblen 


Mike  Waller 


James  Me  Kearney  Jr. 
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“They  didn’t  even  have  the  names  and 
addresses  of  their  subscribers.  There 
were  over  100  different  retail  rates  be¬ 
cause  carriers  could  charge  anything 
they  wanted  to.  We  couldn’t  even  tell  a 
customer  how  much  they  were  going  to 
pay  for  the  paper.  And  that  made  the 
circulation  department  of  this  company 
look  pretty  stupid.’’ 

Some  of  that  has  changed. 

The  circulator  has  literally  created  an 
entire  new  department.  Before  he  ar¬ 
rived  there  were  only  13  district  mana¬ 
gers.  Now  there  are  more  than  40.  Eight 
supervisors  and  40  assistant  district 
managers  also  have  been  added  to  the 
payroll. 

Computers  have  been  installed  and  all 
subscriptions  and  related  accounting 
services  put  on  line.  District  managers, 
supervisors  and  truck  drivers  now  com¬ 
municate  via  a  radio  system.  And  a  com¬ 
plete  sales  training  program  is  a  continu¬ 
ing  event  in  a  nearby  conference  room. 

While  Leggett  presides  over  his  de¬ 
partment  housed  in  new  7,200  sq.  foot 
building,  the  old  circulation  facility  has 
been  remodeled  and  turned  over  to  the 
metro  division. 

Neither  one  of  the  papers  is  near  its 
peak  circulation  date.  And  because  of 
their  state  boarder  location,  both  are  rid¬ 
dled  with  competition  from  nearby 
dailies  and  a  host  of  suburban  weeklies. 

The  Times  recorded  its  highest  figures 
in  1950  with  355,402  copies.  The  Star 
followed  a  year  later  with  356,142  read¬ 
ers.  The  Times  now  leads  the  Star 
315,859  to  286,032. 

“The  Times  should  jump  back  to 
350,000  or  360,000  once  we  are  able  to 
successfully  control  the  distribution  sys¬ 
tem,’’  Leggett  estimated.  “I  look  for  the 
Star  to  settle  at  about  270,000.’’ 

A  recent  Belden  study  indicates  that 
most  readers  want  both  papers — 
probably  due  to  the  company’s  pricing 
policy  which  puts  both  dailies  on  their 
doorsteps  for  an  additional  25  cents  a 
month. 

Back  across  the  street  in  the  main 
building,  James  McKearney  Jr.  has  out¬ 
lined  a  strategy  which  he  described  as 
“taking  the  traditional  separations  of 
church  and  state  apart  to  market  the  total 
paper.’’ 

Hale  lured  McKearney  from  Gannett 
where  he  directed  the  advertising  staff  of 
the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  d 
Chronicle  and  Times-Union. 

As  vicepresident  of  marketing  (and 
advertising  director  until  someone  can  be 
hired),  McKearney  has  his  work  cut  out 
for  him. 

As  one  staffer  explained:  “Our  at¬ 
titude  used  to  be  why  promote  or  do 
readership  studies.  We’re  the  only 
paper — they’re  going  to  advertise  any¬ 
way.’’ 

That  philosophy  has  been  abolished. 
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Both  papers  are  now  on  line  with  the 
Telmar  system  and  Belden’s  Survey 
Tabulation  and  Reporting  service 
(STAR),  program  providing  them  with 
up-to-the-minute  data  on  their  market 
segments  and  their  competitors’. 

Though  the  company  used  to  carry  out 
regular  Belden  studies,  McKearney 
called  them  “some  of  the  best  kept  se¬ 
crets  in  Kansas  City.’’ 

“There  was  a  real  separation  here  be¬ 
tween  the  research  departments  and 
other  departments.  There  was  no 
genuine  head  to  head  intermedia  selling 
because  of  a  reluctance  to  get  into  the 
arena  predicated  by  a  lack  of  knowledge,’’ 
McKearney  said. 

An  extensive  readership  study  was 
carried  out  in  1977  with  the  full  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  editorial  department.  It  rep¬ 
resented  the  first  editorial  research  ever 
done  on  the  papers. 

Sales  reps  are  now  selling  under  a  full 
commission  plan  with  30  hours  of  sales 
training  tucked  throughout  their  pitches. 

“The  sales  people  used  to  get  just 
straight  salary  and  car  allowance,’’  retail 
ad  manager  Ralph  Rowe  Jr.  recalled. 
“But  they’re  making  more  money  now 
than  they  were  then.’’ 

While  ad  rates  have  climbed  24  per¬ 
cent  since  1977,  linage  has  managed  to 
record  a  13  percent  increase. 

The  classified  department  is  offering 
display  advertising  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history — a  trend  that  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  first  reported  on  in  the  late  1950’s. 
Dollars  from  special  sections  are  also 
getting  more  attention.  The  budget  now 
includes  two  staffers  who  work  exclu¬ 
sively  on  the  supplements. 

Promotion  has  also  been  given  more 
money  to  do  a  better  job,  according  to 
John  Arnett,  director  of  marketing  ser¬ 
vices. 

The  paper  held  its  first  contest  effort 
last  year,  drawing  80  retailers  and  2,8(X) 
entrants.  And  an  extensive  agribusiness 


section  rolled  off  the  presses  last  fall, 
coinciding  with  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America’s  annual  meeting.  Copies  were 
sent  to  every  high  school  and  college 
agricultural  department  in  the  country. 

Managers  in  both  the  marketing  and  ad 
divisions  are  being  encouraged  to  pick  up 
the  phone  and  call  another  paper  when 
they  need  help  or  an  idea.  “This  was 
unheard  of  before  Cap-Cities  came  in,’’ 
one  staffer  complained. 

Roughly  50%  of  the  national  reps  and 
40  percent  of  the  retail  reps  have  stayed 
on  since  the  sale  of  the  newspapers.  The 
rest,  said  McKearney,  have  either  left 
because  of  windfalls  earned  through  the 
transaction  or  because  they  felt  uncom¬ 
fortable  with  the  new  management. 

The  classified  and  national  sectors 
each  claim  new  managers.  Retail  man¬ 
ager  Rowe  has  been  with  the  dailies  18 
years. 

“I  would  never  change  to  go  back  to 
the  way  we  were,’’  he  reflected.  “But  it 
just  galls  me  that  we  could  have  done  all 
of  these  things  three  years  ago.  We  just 
didn’t  have  the  direction.’’ 

Production  director  Charles  Monroe 
George  sang  much  the  same  melody  in 
his  office  a  few  doors  away  from  his 
mentor  Jim  Hale. 

“Our  paper  waste  was  high  when  I 
first  got  here  because  the  pressmen 
didn’t  have  any  direction.  There  were 
just  too  many  chiefs  and  not  enough  in- 
dians.’’ 

George,  previously  production  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Fort-Worth  paper,  landed  in 
Kansas  City  shortly  after  the  publisher. 

“The  paper  had  converted  to  Dilitho  in 
June  of  1975,’’  he  recounted.  “I  was 
supposed  to  upgrade  the  quality  and  de¬ 
grade  the  waste — the  hardest  thing  in  the 
world  to  do  in  a  pressroom.’’ 

When  George  first  tackled  that  as¬ 
signment,  the  waste  was  running  about 
eight  percent  or  $2  million  a  year.  He  has 
cut  it  in  half. 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Faith  healer 
plans  to  publish 
daily  paper 

By  Henry  Lee 

Faith  healer  Leroy  Jenkins  has  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  add  a  daily  newspaper 
to  his  expanding  empire  around  Green¬ 
wood,  S.C.  But  a  probe  about  the  pro¬ 
posed  newspaper  plant  indicated  he  had 
not  moved  beyond  his  announcement. 
The  only  thing  hanging  out  is  this  sign  in 
a  vacant  furniture  store:  “Future  Inter¬ 
national  Headquarters  of  Leroy  Jenkins 
Evangelistic  Association  (and)  The 
Greenwood  Inquiry.” 

Earlier,  he  claimed  the  daily  would  be 
launched  in  May. 

But  the  flamboyant  preacher  has 
otherwise  become  involved  with  the 
press.  After  a  seven-part  series  exposing 
his  faith  healing  practices  in  the  Ander¬ 
son  (S.C.)  Independent,  Jenkins  was 
charged  with  conspiring  “to  commit  as¬ 
sault  and  battery  of  a  high  and  aggra¬ 
vated  nature”  on  reporter  Rick  Ricks. 
He  with  Jim  Galloway  wrote  the 
copyright  series. 

While  doing  the  research  for  the 
series,  Ricks  recalled  he  got  an  anony¬ 
mous  telephone  call  requesting  that  he  go 
to  Greenwood  to  receive  some  confiden¬ 
tial  information  for  the  series.  He  de¬ 
clined. 

Jenkins,  along  with  Frank  D.  Minor, 
Greenwood  follower,  was  also  charged 
with  conspiring  to  burn  the  Greenwood 
home  of  Highway  Patrolman  C.R. 
Keasler.  Minor  was  arrested  on 
Keasler’s  property  with  gasoline  con¬ 
tainers  and  a  federal  undercover  agent. 
The  handsome  faith  healer  had  been 
under  investigation  for  a  year,  according 
to  several  law  enforcement  agencies. 

The  patrolman  had  arrested  Jenkins’ 
daughter,  Candice,  21,  for  speeding  and 
several  related  offenses,  all  to  which  she 
pleaded  guilty.  She  was  fined  $100. 

Minor  was  also  charged  with  the  con¬ 
spiracy  to  assault  Ricks.  Jenkins’  bond 
was  set  at  $500,000,  then  reduced  to 
$150,000,  same  as  that  of  Minor  and 
another  alleged  accomplice. 

Frank  Mundy,  Greenwood  Index- 
Journal  president  and  publisher,  is  not 
concerned  about  any  newspaper  venture 
of  Jenkins.  “He’s  just  needling  me,” 
Mundy  observed.  “He  bought  lots  on 
both  sides  of  our  building.  He  claims  I’m 
hemmed  in  on  three  sides,  but  maybe 
he’s  claiming  the  roof  above  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  he  claims  with  God.  (The 
Greenwood  Museum  across  the  street 
reported  Jenkins  tried  to  buy  it). 

“1  don’t  know  why  he’s  mad  with  me. 
I’ve  done  nothing  but  ignore  him,  since 
we  did  an  article  on  his  arrival  here  from 
Ohio.  It  was  not  derogatory.” 

Jenkins  is  already  heavily  involved  in 
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publishing,  including  books  and  music  by 
and  about  the  faith  healer.  His  magazine. 
Revival  of  America,  featured  Jenkins 
pictured  with  President  Carter  and 
Liberace  on  covers.  But  spokesmen  for 
both  denied  endorsements  the  faith 
healer  claimed.  The  magazine  touts  the 
wares  of  his  business  empire,  grossing  $3 
million  yearly,  according 'to  the  Ander¬ 
son  Independent.  Featured  is  “miracle 
water,”  supposed  to  do  everything  from 
“stopping  heart  attacks  to  starting  au¬ 
tomobiles.” 

Repeated  telephone  calls  to  the  Leroy 
Jenkins  Evangelistic  Association  head¬ 
quarters  in  Greenwood  recently  brought 
only  “no  comment”  on  any  plans  for  a 
daily  newspaper.  The  doorbell  at  the 
headquarters  remained  unanswered. 

Headquarters  is  located  on  a  one- 
block  street  lined  on  both  sides  with  at¬ 
tractive  brick  houses  owned  by  Jenkins. 
Cadillacs  and  similar  cars  are  conspicu¬ 
ously  parked  in  a  “no  trespassing”  park¬ 
ing  area.  The  erstwhile  furniture  store 
building  is  some  two  blocks  away  on  the 
city’s  main  square. 

The  Index-Journal  reported  “many” 
calls  charging  the  press  with  “crucify¬ 
ing”  Brother  Leroy  as  he  is  often  affec¬ 
tionately  addressed  by  his  followers. 
(Sometimes  he  is  called  “Rev”.)  Some 
of  the  calls  were  reported  from  outside 
South  Carolina. 


Flagship 

(Continued  from  page  39) 


He  also  initially  cut  the  1 17  pressmen 
staff  by  30,  he  added,  dodging  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  it  was  done  to  reduce 
costs  and  insisting  he  wanted  to  “con¬ 
centrate  on  good  training  and  it’s  easier 
to  train  a  smaller  group.” 

The  pressmen  are  now  back  up  to  130. 

Besides  eliminating  a  lot  of  over  time, 
George  has  erased  thousands  from  the 
budget  with  an  ink  recycling  system  that 
cost  justified  a  $25,000  price  tag  in  less 
than  three  months. 

“The  environmental  people  were 
really  upset  about  us  dumping  the  ink  so 
we  were  paying  out  money  to  haul  it  off  to 
the  land  fields,”  George  explained. 
“Now  instead  of  paying  $1.20  a  gallon 
for  ink,  it’s  costing  us  about  14C  a  gal¬ 
lon.” 

Whether  or  not  Cap-Cities’  flagship 
sinks  or  sails  remains  to  be  seen.  In  the 
meantime  it  has  caught  many  of  its  ste¬ 
wards  in  a  peculiar  either-or  dilemma. 

As  the  Star’s  Pearman  put  it:  “1  was 
aginst  the  sale  because  of  the  philosophi¬ 
cal  idea  that  more  newspapers  ought  to 
be  run  by  employees  instead  of  chains 
and  conglomerates  .  .  .  But  we’re  get¬ 
ting  decisions  accomplished  today  in 
thirty  minutes  that  seemed  to  take 
months  or  even  years  before.” 


Toronto  Globe 
and  Mall  offers 
full  text  service 

Formation  of  a  new  division  of  the  To¬ 
ronto  Globe  and  Mail  called  Info  Globe 
has  been  announced  by  A.R.  Megarry, 
publisher.  Info  Globe  has  been  formed  to 
pursue  developments  in  related 
technologies  such  as  Telidon  and  Vista. 

Megarry  said  that  Murray  Marchant, 
who  has  been  working  on  this  project  for 
some  time,  will  head  up  the  new  division 
as  manager. 

Initially  the  service  will  provide  on¬ 
line  computer  access  to  the  Globe  and 
Mail  and  Report  on  Business  dating  back 
to  November  1977.  Unlike  most  compu¬ 
ter  database  publishing  services  cur¬ 
rently  offered  in  North  America,  this 
database  provides  a  full  text  retrieval 
service.  Most  other  retrieval  services  are 
limited  to  abstracts  and  indices. 

Since  late  1977  virtually  every  story  in 
the  Globe  and  Mail  and  Report  on  Busi¬ 
ness  has  been  saved  and  has  been  stored 
on  the  computer  for  access  through  Info 
Globe.  This  database  will  be  updated 
daily. 

Through  the  use  of  the  standard  video 
display  terminal  or  typewriter  terminal, 
anyone  with  minimum  training  can  find 
all  the  articles  on  any  given  subject 
printed  in  the  Globe  and  Mail  for  the  past 
year  and  a  quarter. 

The  Info  Globe  division  has  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  selling  access  to  this  new 
service  to  organizations  outside  the 
Globe  and  Mail.  Many  organizations 
now  spend  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  clipping  the  Globe  and  Mail.  With 
the  Globe  and  Mail  database  available  on 
line,  business  government,  libraries  and 
universities  can  eliminate  all  the  storage 
required  to  file  clippings  or  to  keep  full 
copies  of  the  newspaper  on  file. 

Info  Globe  has  entered  into  a  contract 
with  Datacrown  Inc.,  Canada’s  largest 
computer  services  company,  for  the 
database  to  be  stored  on  computers  at 
Datacrown’s  Willowdale  Systemcentre. 
Access  to  the  Info  Globe  database  will  be 
by  terminal  through  local  telephone 
dial-up  in  centres  across  Canada  con¬ 
nected  to  Datacrown’s  national  com¬ 
munications  network.  Users  outside 
these  centres  will  obtain  access  through 
the  Trans-Canada  Telephone  System’s 
Datapac  telecommunications  service,  or 
by  long  distance  telephone  in  remote 
centres  where  Datapac  is  not  available. 

Info  Globe  will  be  accessible  by  any¬ 
one  with  a  terminal  with  a  telephone 
hook-up.  There  is  no  up-front  charge  or 
subscriber  fee,  and  users  will  pay  only 
for  the  time  they  are  connected  to  the 
computer,  plus  communication  cost 
where  applicable. 
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Press  gains  access 
to  juvenile  records 


A  bill  passed  by  the  Indiana  General 
Assembly  and  signed  by  Gov.  Otis  R. 
Bowen  includes  a  provision  that  will 
prevent  Hoosier  judges  from  restricting 
release  of  police  juvenile  records.  The 
measure  goes  into  effect  October  1 . 

The  Legislature’s  action  apparently 
negates  an  Indiana  Supreme  Court  ruling 
of  February  6.  The  justices  voted  4-1  to 
deny  the  Shelbyville  News’  motion  to 
overturn  a  juvenile  court  judge’s  “gag” 
order  restricting  police  from  releasing  in¬ 
formation  about  juveniles. 

Richard  Cardwell,  one  of  the  News’ 
attorneys  and  general  counsel  of  the 
Hoosier  State  Press  Assn.,  took  the  bat¬ 
tle  to  the  General  Assembly  after  arguing 
unsuccessfully  before  the  state’s  highest 
court  that  the  Legislature  was  opposed 
to  judicial  control  of  police  records. 

The  Cardwell-proposed  juvenile  in¬ 
formation  access  law,  part  of  Indiana’s 
new  Juvenile  Code,  was  passed  by  60-25 
and  49-0  votes  in  the  House  and  Senate, 
respectively,  on  April  3. 

Cardwell  said  the  new  law  makes  In¬ 
diana  one  of  the  most  “innovative” 
states  in  regard  to  media  access  to  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  juvenile  crime. 

“This  is  a  strong  statement  from  the 
legislators  that  judges  should  not  dabble 
in  police  business  and  records,” 
Cardwell  said. 

The  law  will  require  police  to  release 
basic  information  about  juvenile  crime; 
give  police  discretion  to  release  the  iden¬ 
tities  of  juveniles  in  felony  cases  and  re¬ 
peat  offenses  and  make  detention  rec¬ 
ords  (except  for  names),  a  matter  of  pub¬ 
lic  record. 

A  reporter  for  the  Shelbyville  News, 
Randy  Ludlow,  won  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national’s  top  annual  state  award — the 
Eugene  J.  Cadou  Memorial  Award — for 
his  stories  on  the  case  and  for  other 
stories  detailing  judicial  abuse  in  Shelby 
County. 

Legislative  action  followed  a  dispute 
between  the  Shelbyville  News,  a 
10,800-circulation  daily,  and  Shelby 
County  Superior  and  Juvenile  Court 
Judge  George  R.  Tolen. 

In  December,  1978,  the  News  pub¬ 
lished  a  story  that  revealed  the  judge  had 
apparently  disregarded  proper  legal 
process  in  jailing  two  sisters,  aged  1 1  and 
12,  for  two  days  following  an  alleged 
shoplifting  incident.  The  girls’  parents 
had  requested  that  the  judge  jail  the  girls 
even  though  there  were  no  charges 
against  them.  Tolen  told  a  reporter  for 
the  newspaper  not  to  print  the  story. 

Following  the  story  which  did  not 
name  the  girls,  Tolen  ordered  all  Shelby 
County  police  agencies  and  the  welfare 
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department  not  to  release  information 
about  juveniles  and  juvenile  crime  with¬ 
out  his  permission.  Tolen  stated  the 
News  had  acted  “irresponsibly”  in  pub¬ 
lishing  the  story  and  had  violated  the 
confidentiality  of  the  court’s  handling  of 
juvenile  matters. 

John  C.  DePrez,  publisher  of  the 
News,  instituted  legal  action,  but  at  a 
hearing  in  his  court,  Tolen  refused  to 
discard  his  order  and  in  fact, 
strengthened  it  by  declaring  all  police 
juvenile  records,  incidents  and  matters 
confidential. 

The  News’  attorneys  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  and  after  hearing  argu¬ 
ments,  it  voted  4-1  to  uphold  Tolen’s  ac¬ 
tion.  The  justices  did  not  explain  their 
vote  and  a  written  opinion  in  the  case  is 
being  awaited. 


The  Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Chronicle, 
a  five-year-old  black  weekly,  is  experi¬ 
menting  with  some  concepts  which  its 
executive  editor,  John  W.  Templeton 
says  could  “revolutionize”  the  black 
press. 

The  co-founder  and  editor/publisher 
Ernest  H.  Pitt  says  of  his  young  staff  of 
nine,  “We’ve  taken  the  attitude  that  the 
sky  is  the  limit.” 

In  working  to  become  “the  prototype 
for  the  black  newspaper  of  the  198()s,” 
the  Chronicle  has  engaged  in  such  ac¬ 
tivities  as  full-length  exclusive  inter¬ 
views  with  the  governor  and  other  offi¬ 
cials,  staging  a  head-to-head  debate  be¬ 
tween  local  congressional  candidates  and 
sophisticated  analysis  of  such  issues  as 
home  mortgage  lending  patterns. 

And  the  paper  is  completing  a  12-part 
series,  “The  Roots  of  Black  Winston- 
Salem,”  a  panoramic  history  of  the  city’s 
black  population.  At  the  end  of  the 
series,  the  newspaper  plans  to  publish 
the  articles  in  book  form. 

The  series  shows  that  no  black  publi¬ 
cation  lasted  for  long  in  Winston-Salem. 
Before  Pitt  and  Ndubisi  Egemonye,  a 
journalism  professor  at  Shaw  University 
in  Raleigh,  started  the  Chronicle  in  1974 
as  an  8-page  tabloid  (it  is  now  a  broad¬ 
sheet  format  published  on  Saturdays) 
there  had  not  been  a  black  newspaper  in 
the  city  for  more  than  25  years. 

The  Chronicle  has  survived  longer 
than  most  observers  thought  it  would, 
adds  Pitt.  “We  found  that  there’s  a  hell 
of  a  market  out  there  waiting  to  be 
tapped.  We  think  it  can  support  a  semi¬ 
weekly  and  even  a  daily.” 


Stone  urged  editors,  “Don’t  encour¬ 
age  open-ended  court  struggle.  Do  en¬ 
courage  the  Progressive  to  consider 
sympathetically  the  methods  we  and 
others  derive  for  resolving  this  matter  as 
expeditiously  and  as  out  of  court  as  pos¬ 
sible.” 

Another  speaker  on  the  panel.  Bernard 
Feld,  editor  of  the  Bulletin  of  Atomic 
Scientists,  said,  “If  the  article  had  been 
submitted  to  me,  1  would  have  declined 
to  publish  it.” 

Feld  said  there  are  “equally  unim¬ 
peachable  experts  on  both  sides.”  He 
said  taking  this  into  consideration,  the 
courts  will  probably  come  down  on  the 
side  of  the  Government. 

Feld,  who  has  seen  the  controversial 
article,  suggested  that  if  Knoll  pulled  out 
a  diagram  from  the  article  which  shows 
how  the  H-bomb  works  and  “10  or  15 
lines  of  copy”  explaining  how  the  dia¬ 
gram  could  be  put  to  use,  he  would  have 
no  objection  to  the  article’s  publication. 

To  this.  Knoll  pointed  out  that  when 
the  Government  originally  attempted  to 
censor  the  article,  it  turned  over  to  the 
court  a  version  eliminating  2,200  words. 
He  said  four  days  later,  a  revised  version 
was  submitted  by  the  government  that 
eliminated  1 .300  words. 

“Within  a  period  of  four  days,  the 
Government  declassified  900  words,” 
Knoll  quipped. 

“It’s  a  wholly  arbitrary  and  capricious 
form  of  censorship,”  he  said.  “It  proves 
that  everything  in  our  article  that  the 
Government  has  been  calling  secret  is 
not  really  secret  at  all.” 

Harvard  Professor  Albert  Carnesale,  a 
nuclear  expert  who  is  also  against  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  H-bomb  article,  said,  “The 
American  people  have  nothing  to  gain  by 
publication  of  this  article,  but  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  and  people  of  other  nations 
have  a  lot  to  lose.” 


The  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
Company  has  moved  its  corporate  head¬ 
quarters  from  the  newspapers’  plant  to 
the  IDS  Center  in  downtown  Minneapolis. 
The  new  address  affects  roughly  50  em¬ 
ployees  and  was  prompted,  according  to 
president  Otto  A.  Silha  to  “emphasize 
physically  the  operational  independence 
of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
under  publisher  Donald  R.  Dwight.  At 
the  same  time,  this  move  will  aid  those  of 
us  in  corporate  management  to  focus 
more  intensely  on  emerging  business 
opportunities  separate  from  the  Minn¬ 
eapolis  newspapers.”  It  will  also  “facili¬ 
tate  necessary  expansion”  for  the  news¬ 
paper  division. 


Weekly  for  Blacks 
tries  new  approach 


Corporate  HQs  moved 
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QUESTION — Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  president  and  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Times,  responds  to  o  stockholder  at  the  annual  stockholders  meeting  held  in 
Sanford,  North  Carolina  at  Microfilming  Corporation  of  America,  o  New  York  Times 
subsidiary.  At  front  table  ore  Sulzberger,  standing,  James  C.  Goodole,  executive 
vicepresident,  Sidney  Gruson,  Executive  vicepresident,  and  Walter  Mattson,  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  Meeting  was  held  April  24. 

Sulzberger  says  company 
plans  further  expansion 

By  Henry  Lee  Cowles  is  the  only  body  owning  more 

than  five  percent  of  outstanding  shares  of 
Continued  family  control  and  more  di-  either  Class  A  or  Class  B  common  stock, 
versification  for  the  New  York  Times  The  Sulzberger  family  owns  11.5%  of 
Company  unfolded  at  the  recent  (April  Class  B  stock  with  its  effective  control  of 
24th)  stockholders  meeting.  Only  a  few  the  Times  company, 
stockholders  attended  this  meeting  at  the  Citing  the  impending  purchase  of 
company’s  new  Microfilming  Corp.  of  KFSM-tv  in  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas, 
America  in  remote  Sanford,  a  North  Sulzberger  indicated  further  company 
Carolina  crossroads  community.  expansion.  “It  is  the  leading  station,”  he 

Selection  of  Sanford  indicated  a  prac-  pointed  out  in  his  annual  message  to 
tice  of  meetings  at  sites  of  newly  ac-  stockholders,  “in  one  of  the  country’s 
quired  properties.  Annual  meetings  at  fastest-growing  markets.  By  acquiring 
Wilmington,  N.C.  and  Lakeland,  Fla.  it,  we  also  illustrate  our  diversification 
followed  acquisition  of  newspapers  into  telecasting.” 
there.  Broadcasting  accounted  for  $2.5  mil- 

The  audience  at  this  meeting,  mostly  lion  in  1978  revenue,  according  to  the 
company  employees,  heard  John  J.  Gil-  company’s  annual  report, 
bert,  corporate  gadfly,  hold  the  mi-  Sulzberger,  also  Times  publisher,  em- 
crophone  for  most  of  the  50-minute  ses-  phasized  the  Times  recent  performance 
sion.  His  friendly  questions  ranged  from  had  lifted  the  company  to  a  record  first 
implied  criticism  to  when  Arthur  Ochs  quarter  earnings  of  $7.6  million  or  64 
Sulzberger  might  relinquish  either  his  cents  a  share.  Times  weekday  circulation 
post  as  chairman  or  president,  in  March  was  up  3,000  to  864,000  and 
Sulzberger,  presiding,  agreed,  smilingly,  advertising  revenue  up  12%  to  a  record 
that  the  posts  should  be  divided.  $71 .9  million,  compared  to  the  first  quar- 

The  only  other  stockholder  to  speak,  ter  of  1978.  Down  “slightly”  to 
Leonard  Orr,  asked  if  the  Sulzberger  1,439,000,  Sunday  circulation  is  ex¬ 
family  was  considering  divestiture.  “No  pected  to  be  corrected  “in  a  few 
change  in  our  family  ownership  is  being  months.” 

considered,”  he  responded.  “But  we  Pointing  to  the  88-day  pressman’s 
understand  Cowles  Communications,  strike  last  year,  the  publisher  considered 
Inc.  will  soon  sell  their  stock.  This  would  the  Times  comeback  “remarkable”  and 
spread  out  considerably  company  own-  said  he  was  looking  forward  to  “an  ex- 
ership.”  cellent  1979.” 

Cowles  owns  2.6  million  shares  or  “Moreover,  the  New  York  Times  has 
23.6%  of  Class  A  stock,  with  limited  par-  begun  to  benefit  from  the  cost  efficien- 
ticipation  rights.  The  company  says  cies  of  its  large  investment  in  new 
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technology,”  he  continued.  “(It)  is  now 
as  highly  automated  and  technologically 
advanced  as  any  other  big-city  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  country.” 

Continued  study  of  a  national  Times 
edition  is  still  underway,  Sulzberger 
commented  informally.  “A  very  small 
and  very  preliminary  test”  has  been 
done  in  some  areas,  but  he  added  that 
any  decision  is  far  in  the  future.  “We 
have  a  long  way  to  go  and  a  lot  of  re¬ 
search  before  we  decide  whether  this  is 
the  way,”  he  explained. 

But  apart  from  the  Times  perform¬ 
ance,  combined  earnings  of  affiliated 
companies  were  down  to  $5.9  million  the 
first  quarter  from  $7.9  million  the  same 
quarter  in  1978.  This  was  attributed  to 
Family  Circle,  whose  advertising  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  improve  with  an  increase  from 
14  to  17  yearly  issues. 

Profits  of  other  company  newspapers 
were  up.  “I’m  delighted  to  report  that 
the  Company’s  14  newspapers  in  Florida 
and  North  Carolina  exceeded  last  year’s 
operating  profit,  and  earned  $2.2  million, 
helped  by  a  six  percent  gain  in  advertis¬ 
ing  volume.” 

Company  directors  and  executives  ex¬ 
pressed  considerable  interest  during  a 
tour  of  the  microfilming  facility.  “Right 
here  in  this  new  home  .  .  .  you 
can  see  dramatic  evidence  of  our  Com¬ 
pany’s  growth  ...  In  its  operations,  it 
employs  the  newest  technology.” 

Having  reached  mandatory  retirement 
age  of  70,  Ivan  Veit,  retired  executive 
vicepresident,  was  extolled  by 
Sulzberger  and  applauded  by  the  audi¬ 
ence.  With  his  departure,  the  board  re¬ 
verted  to  10  members. 

All  were  routinely  reelected.  How¬ 
ever,  Gilbert,  noting  the  second  consecu¬ 
tive  absence  of  William  F.  May,  Ameri¬ 
can  Can  Company  chairman,  opposed 
his  re-election.  (May  was  attending  his 
company’s  annual  meeting.)  Two  other 
directors  named  by  Class  A  stockholders 
were  William  R.  Cross  Jr.,  vice  chair¬ 
man,  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company; 
and  Richard  L.  Gelb,  chairman, 
Bristol-Myers  Company. 

Returned  by  Class  B  stockholders 
were  Mirian  S.  Heiskell,  retired  com¬ 
pany  special  activities  director;  Ruth  S. 
Holmberg,  publisher,  Chattanooga 
Times;  Judith  S.  Levinson,  New  York 
physician  and  professor;  James  Reston, 
Times  columnist;  William  W.  Scranton, 
former  Pennsylvania  governor;  George 
L.  Shinn,  First  Boston  Corp.  chairman, 
and  Sulzberger. 

Heiskell  was  absent  due  to  illness 
while  Holmberg  was  abroad.  They  along 
with  Levinson  are  daughters  of  the  late 
Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  Times  owner. 
The  current  company  head  is  their 
brother. 

Among  Gilbert’s  many  suggestions 
was  one  for  the  company  to  provide 
stockholders  a  map  for  the  next  annual 
meeting. 
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Zekman  takes  job  as  dance  hall 
instructor  to  expose  ‘hustle’ 


ASNE  awards 


( Continued  from  page  9) 


Systematic,  high-pressure  sales 
techniques  designed  to  deceive  students 
into  buying  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
dance  lessons  are  exposed  in  a  four-part 
series  which  started  Sunday  (April  22)  in 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

“The  Dance  Hustle”  articles  focus  on 
the  Fred  Astaire  dance  studios  in  the 
Chicago  area. 

Working  undercover,  Sun-Times  re¬ 
porters  Pam  Zekman  and  Karen  Koshner 
were  given  an  inside  view  of  the  dance 
instruction  business  where  sex  appeal 
and  psychological  games  are  used  to 
exploit  the  lonely  and  the  elderly  into 
signing  illegal  contracts. 

Aided  by  the  disco  craze,  the  Astaire 
franchised  studios  across  the  country 
grossed  $32  million  in  sales  last  year.  The 
Sun-Times  was  unable  to  obtain  an 
interview  with  Astaire  who  severed  his  Krishna  Kumar  Gaur,  43,  acting  editor 
connections  with  the  franchise  in  1%5.  of  Field  News  Service  was  named  direc- 

Posing  as  dance  instructors  and  inter-  tor.  The  news  service,  a  division  of  the 

viewing  more  than  50  students  and  Chicago  based  Field  Enterprises,  dis- 
teachers,  Sun-Times  reporters  revealed:  tributes  news  and  features  from  the 
phony  dance  analyses  which  evaluate  Chicago  Sun-Times,  the  London  Daily 
every  student’s  ability  exactly  the  same;  Telegraph  and  other  newspapers  to 
use  of  two  or  more  teachers  in  pre-  clients  in  the  U.S.  and  other  countries, 
arranged  scripted  conversations  to  pres-  Before  being  named  acting  editor  in 
sure  students  with  a  technique  called  1978,  Gaur  was  a  syndication  and  news 

“emotional  selling;”  and  endless  chains  service  editor  and  an  editorial  writer  for 

of  contracts  frequently  in  excess  of  the  the  Sun-Times  and  the  Chicago  Daily 
$1,500  Federal  Trade  Commission  limit.  News. 


Pervading  the  studios  is  an  atmosphere 
where  teachers  are  more  actors  and  sales 
people  than  instructors. 

“It’s  like  sex  for  sale,  but  it  wasn’t,” 
said  a  former  teacher  at  the  Astaire 
Niles,  111.,  studio.  “They  wanted  you  to 
wear  things  that  were  very  enticing.  The 
idea  was  to  get  the  students  so  dizzy  that 
they  would  do  anything  to  keep  their 
teacher.” 

One  woman,  72,  estimated  she  spent 
between  $20,000  and  $30,000  during 
three  years  of  lessons  at  one  downtown 
Chicago  studio. 


a  reconstruction  of  events  during  New. 
England’s  1978  blizzard. 

Mary  Ellen  Corbett,  a  free-lance  wri¬ 
ter,  in  features,  for  an  adventure  series 
entitled,  “Survival  at  Sea”,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  many  American  and  European 
newspapers.  She  was  sponsored  in  the 
contest  by  the  editor  of  the  Ft.  Wayne 
(Ind.)  News-Sentinel.  She  currently  lives 
in  Greenfield,  Mass. 


Gaur  to  direct 
Field  News  Service 


Richard  B.  Cramer 

The  announcement  of  the  winners, 
each  of  whom  received  a  citation,  was 
made  by  John  Hughes,  editor  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  outgoing 
ASNE  president,  at  a  banquet  held  at  the 
Lincoln  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
concluding  ASNE’s  annual  meeting  in 
New  York. 

Allen,  62,  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Standard-Times  staff  since  September, 
1938,  starting  as  a  waterfront  reporter, 
and  holding  several  other  positions  on 
the  newspaper  including  his  present  role 
as  editor  of  the  editorial  page.  He  is  the 
author  of  sevferal  books.  World,  a  story 
of  New  England’s  1938  hurricane,  which 
he  covered  as  young  reporter. 

Cramer,  28,  joined  the  Inquirer  in  1976 
from  the  Baltimore  Sun.  He  was  sent  to 
Cairo  for  the  Christmas  Day  1977  negoti¬ 
ations  between  Anwar  Sadat  and 
Menachim  Begin,  and  remained  as  the 
Inquirer’s  Middle  East  correspondent. 
He  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  and  second 
prize  in  the  Scripps-Howard  contest  for 
reporting  from  the  Mideast. 

Oliphant,  33,  joined  the  Globe  in  1%8 
and  has  covered  the  anti-war  movement, 
national  economics,  the  White  House, 
McGovern’s  campaign,  Watergate  and 
the  Indian  uprising  at  Wounded  Knee. 

Corbett,  37,  has  been  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  her  own  newspaper,  the  Maui 
Surf,  in  Hawaii,  and  for  the  last  four 
years  has  been  writing  a  weekly  syndi¬ 
cated  column,  “Feminist  Q  &  A.”  She 
was  a  special  correspondent  for  the  Ft. 
Wayne  News-Sentinel  when  she  did  her 
“Survival  at  Sea”  series. 


FIELD  AWARD — Chicago  Sun-Times  investigative  reporter  Pam  Zekman  is  con¬ 
gratulated  by  publisher  Marshall  Field  (right)  and  editor  in  chief  Jim  Hoge  upon 
winning  a  1 978  Marshall  Field  Award  for  outstanding  service.  Presented  during  the 
company's  13th  annual  Service  Recognition  Dinner  April  21,  Zekman's  award — 
including  a  bronze  plaque  and  cash  prize — cites  her  leadership  role  in  the  Mirage 
Tavern  and  the  Abortion  Profiteers  investigations.  Other  employees  honored  were: 
Nick  Manzie,  general  manager  of  Field  Composition  Systems;  Sidney  J.  Mench, 
former  circulation  manager  who  retired  in  October;  John  M.  Myers,  manager  of  the 
paper's  real  estate  advertising  staff;  and  Florence  H.  Nykiel,  keypunch  supervisor. 
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Carla’s  Clips 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 


Here  ’n  there  at  ANPA  and  ASNE 

With  about  1,000  publishers  in  New  ’Jf' 

York  one  week  for  their  convention  at 
the  Waldorf  and  about  800  editors  meet¬ 
ing  this  past  week  at  the  Hilton,  you’re 
bound  to  learn  something.  Waiting  for 
the  elevator  on  the  third  level  of  the  Hil¬ 
ton  after  a  heavy  business  session  topped 
off  by  that  soul-searching  talk  by  John 
Hughes,  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  and  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  I  was  ac¬ 
cidentally  caught  in  the  shove  on  my  way 
to  the  press  room. 

Some  of  the  editors  made  light  of  it.  “1 
don’t  mean  to  run  over  girls,”  David 
Stohiberg  of  Scripps  Howard  Newspa¬ 
pers  said.  John  Carroll,  of  United  Media, 
the  new  association  of  NEA  and  United 
Feature  Syndicate,  quickly  corrected: 

“After  the  morning  session,  you  should 
know  you  don’t  call  them  ‘girls’.  They’re 
‘women’!”  Apparently,  Pat  Carbine,  Ms 
Matiuzine  publisher.  Congresswoman  Pat 
Shroder  and  Jacqueline  Wexler,  Hunter 
College  president,  hit  where  it  hurts  for  a 
good  share  of  newspaper  editors  who 
came  under  attack  in  the  women’s  re¬ 
marks,  moderated  by  Mary  Jane  O’Neill, 
wife  of  New  York  Daily  News  editor 
Mike  O’Neill, 


RECEPTION — The  Starlight  Roof  of  the 
Waldorf  Astoria  was  the  setting  for 
Parade  Publications,  Inc.'s  annual  re¬ 
ception  for  publishers  and  their  wives, 
held  on  April  22.  Enjoying  the  festivities 
are  (left  to  right):  Karl  Eller,  president- 
Combined  Communications,  and  Mrs.  El¬ 
ler;  Charles  E.  Scripps,  chairman  of  the 
board-E.W.  Scripps  Co.;  William  Keat¬ 
ing,  president-Cinc/nnati  Enquirer,  and 
Mrs.  Keating.  Below  (left  to  right): 
Harold  Anderson,  president-Omaha 
World  Herald;  Edward  Green  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Gillerlain,  vicepresidents  of  News¬ 
paper  Relations-Parade;  and  Lee  Dirks, 
general  manager-Detro/t  Free  Press. 


PUBLISHERS  KISS’N  MAKEUP— 
During  convention  time,  deep  animosi¬ 
ties  have  a  tendency  to  smooth  over.  We 
saw  Mac  Borg,  publisher  of  The  Record, 
Hackensack,  N.J.,  politely  talking  with 
Dean  Singleton,  president  of  Joe  Allbrit- 
ton’s  Paterson  News  and  Hudson  Dis¬ 
patch,  in  neighboring  Union  City.  “If 
Mac  ever  runs  for  Senate.  I’ll  be  his  first 
$1,000  contributor,”  Dean  jested.  Were 
these  the  same  two  who  feuded  in  the 
pages  of  E&P  not  long  ago  after  Dean 
gave  $l.(X)0  to  the  Paterson  mayor  run¬ 
ning  for  re-election?  Mac  had  said  he 
didn’t  think  what  Dean  did  was  right,  but 
added  that  he  did  “not  want  to  get  into  a 
pissing  contest  with  Dean  Singleton  in 
E&PI?” 


Helen  Copley  and  David  Copley,  her 
son.  of  La  Jolla,  and  the  San  Diego 
newspapers  had  seven  parties  to  go  to 
one  night.  I  had  an  interesting  conversa¬ 
tion  with  David,  who  said  he  eats  a  little 
nibble  at  each  one,  and  they  were  to  con¬ 
clude  at  “21”  that  evening  we  talked. 
Uppermost  in  his  mind  was  getting  into 
Studio  54  and  make  the  disco  scene. 
They  had  a  friend,  David  said,  call 
someone  who  knows  Gore  Vidal  about 
getting  them  in,  but  Gore.  David  said, 
begged  off,  saying  he  didn’t  want  to  be 
blamed  if  the  Copleys  didn’t  get  in. 
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Mrs.  Donald  J.  Brydon  was  seen 
everywhere  at  functions  during  the  week 
with  her  husband  Don.  who  is  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  eastern  sales  manager  of  United 
Press  International.  But  only  her  most 
devoted  followers  (including  me!)  know 
she  is  really  a  sultry  jazz  singer  named 
Helen  Merrill,  with  25  albums  to  her 
credit.  The  previous  week  she  had  com¬ 
pleted  a  successful  week’s  engagement 
at  Marty’s,  a  Manhattan  supper  club  and 
restaurant  at  73rd  St.  and  3rd  Ave.,  and 
she  is  expected  back  at  Marty’s  in 
the  Fall,  then  off  to  sing  in  South  Ameri¬ 
ca.  Helen  has  been  married  to  Don  for 
12  years.  Her  career  really  took  off  in 
Japan,  full  of  ardent  jazz  fans,  when  Don 
was  stationed  in  Tokyo  in  charge  of 
UPI’s  Asian  operations. 

•  •  • 

Visiting  newspapermen  asked  Bess 
Myerson,  who  gave  her  personal  editorial 
about  loving  New  York  and  why  they 
should  also  love  it  too,  her  opinion  on 
the  best  shows  to  see  in  town.  “I  go  to 
all  the  previews,”  she  said,  “and  then  I 
compare  my  responses  with  the  criti- 
ics’.”  “Elephant  Man”  a  new  Broad¬ 


way  play,  is  terrific,  Bess  said.  Another 
wonderful  show,  she  said,  is  “Getting 
My  Act  Together”  playing  downtown 
with  Gretchen  Cryer  and  Nancy  Ford. 
“Listen,  I  don’t  have  to  do  this.  There 
are  great  capsule  reviews  in  Cue 
Magazine.  “Abe,”  Bess  said,  leaning 
over  to  Abe  Rosenthal,  managing  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times,  the  moderator, 
“you  should  make  me  the  cultural 
editor.”  It  seemed  Abe  had  more  than 
his  share  of  applicants.  Mayor  Ed  Koch, 
when  asked  what  else  he  would  like  to  do 
besides  cure  the  city’s  money  ills,  said, 
“I’m  going  to  apply  for  an  editorial  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  Times  or  the  News.”  Abe  was 
fast  to  reject  him:  “Ed,  we’ve  got  too 
many  editorial  writers  already!” 

•  •  • 

Punch  Sulzberger  and  his  sister  Ruth 
Golden,  publisher  of  the  Chattanooga 
Times,  showed  up  at  Regine’s  for  the 
NEA  United  Features  party.  He  said  he 
was  a  little  embarrassed  heading  with 
Ruth  to  the  Bowater  party  at  the  Pierre 
because  “the  New  York  Times  doesn’t 
buy  any  paper  from  them.”  Punch 
passed  up  the  B’nai  B'rith  dinner  at  the 
Hilton  for  Al  Neuharth  in  favor  of  Bowa¬ 
ter.  “I’m  relieved  to  get  out  of  that  one,” 
Punch  said.  We  also  ran  into  Michael 
Balfe  Howard,  looking  happy  at  Re¬ 
gine’s.  While  in  town  from  Denver  where 
he  runs  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  he 
has  been  staying  with  his  father  Jack 
Howard  .  .  .  Roy  Park,  of  Park  News¬ 
papers  and  he’s  got  all  those  broadcast 
properties,  too,  was  beaming.  But  his 
wife  Dottle  Park  patted  his  belly  and  said 
“he’s  getting  so  portly.”  No  wonder, 
while  Dottie  was  shopping  at  Bloomies, 
Sak’s  and  other  places,  she  stopped  at 
Kron's  for  boxes  of  chocolates  to  take 
back  to  their  estate  in  Ithaca.  Roy  was 
ecstatic  his  New  York  State  Publishers 
Foundation  received  a  big  contribution 
that  day  from  Newsday.  It  was  a  big  sur¬ 
prise  from  Stan  Asimov.  This  donation 
puts  Roy’s  goal  of  a  half  million  bucks 
about  2/3rds  of  the  way  home. 

•  •  • 

Barbara  MacDonald,  whose  husband 
Peter  M.  MacDonald  is  vicepresident  of 
the  Hutchinson  (Kans.)  News,  con¬ 
vinced  DickGrowald,  UPl  columnist-at- 
large,  he  should  come  out  to  Hutchinson 
this  summer  for  the  Kansas  State  Fair 
and  write  his  version  of  the  tractor  pull. 
Dick  was  naturally  doodling  all  during 
the  speeches  .  .  .  Don  C.  Becker,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune  since 
July  and  previously  director  of  corporate 
relations  with  Knight-Ridder  in  Miami, 
made  some  choice  comments  at  the  an¬ 
nual  luncheon  for  UPl,  where  he  worked 
for  13  years,  10  of  it  overseas.  “I’ve  got 
to  tell  you  what  it’s  like  being  publisher. 
I  think  it’s  great  to  be  back  at  an  operat¬ 
ing  level,  and  it’s  worth  putting  up  with 
five  months  of  snow  and  winter.  There 
are  those  who  say  I  have  a  hole  in  my 
head!” 
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Publishers  get  tips 
on  selling  ad  linage 


By  Sam  Cremin 

When  it  comes  to  attracting  national 
advertising,  newspapers  need  to  get  their 
act  together,  said  Tom  Reddy,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  newspaper  planning  at  William 
Esty  Company,  Inc. 

Thurman  Pierce,  vicepresident,  print 
media  manager  at  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co.  said  that  newspaper’s  competitors 
are  a  decade  ahead  in  developing  their 
media  product  to  meet  the  needs  of  prod¬ 
uct  sustaining  advertising. 

Ellen  Sachar,  a  vicepresident  and  stock 
market  analyst  specializing  in  media  at 
Paine  Webber  Mitchell  Hutchins  Inc.  said 
her  fear  is  that  newspapers  will  become ,  if 
left  as  is,  what  Mark  Twain  called  a 
classic — “a  book  which  people  praise  but 
don’t  read.” 

Reddy,  Pierce  and  Sachar  made  these 
comments  as  part  of  their  presentations  to 
the  session,  for  newspapers  with  over 
75,000  circulation  at  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  meetings  in 
New  York  last  Tuesday  (April  24). 

Their  comments  stirred  the  audience  of 
publishers,  and  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  people.  Some  members  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  called  the  speakers  too  critical. 

Mac  Borg,  publisher  of  the  Record  in 
Hackensack,  N.J.  said  after  the  session, 
“They’re  asking  us  to  provide  the  best  of 
both  worlds — the  advantages  of 
magazines  and  the  convenient  one  bill 
form  of  tv.” 

Mac  Morris,  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
national  advertising  at  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau  Inc.  aimed  his  com¬ 
ments  more  directly  at  the  ad  people.  He 
pointed  out  that  in  ’78  $700  million  in 
agency  billings  changed  hands.  In  ’79  al¬ 
ready  $250  million  has  changed  hands  in 
the  automotive  category  alone. 

“They’re  critical  of  us,”  he  said.  “But 
accounts  don’t  change  agencies  unless 
the  agencies  don’t  make  sales.  What 
saves  the  newspapers,  bottom  line  is  our 
ability  to  make  sales.  If  the  agencies  take 
‘Newsplan’  and  use  it  for  sustaining  ad¬ 
vertising  maybe  there  won’t  be  so  many 
account  changes  in  the  future.” 

The  scopes  and  focal  points  of  the 
speeches  varied. 

Reddy’s  keynoted  the  retail/national 
rate  differential  as  a  deterrent  for  national 
advertisers.  He  pointed  out  that  in  ’78 
there  was  a  78.1%  difference  between 
retail  and  national  advertising  rates. 

While  Reddy  did  say  that  “Newsplan” 
represents  a  positive  step  by  newspapers, 
he  added  that  there  is  much  more  to  be 
done  and  pointed  out  the  lack  of  Standard¬ 
ized  audience  data  and  format  uniformity 
between  papers. 
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Pierce  too  talked  about  national  adver¬ 
tising.  He  pointed  out  that  the  $24 
billion-plus  which  national  advertising 
represents  is  the  greatest  growth  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  newspapers  have.  In  ’78 
newspapers  got  only  7.5%  of  the  national 
advertising  total,  however  they  did  get 
55%  of  the  retail  advertising.  If  news¬ 
papers  had  gotten  that  same  55%  of  the 
national  advertising  they  would  have 
taken  in  an  additional  $13.2  billion. 

To  capitalize  on  this  national  opportu¬ 
nity  Pierce  feels  that  newspapers  must 
improve  themselves  as  a  medium  for  prod¬ 
uct  sustaining  advertising  which  makes 
up  the  lion’s  share  of  the  ad  budget  for 
even  packaged  goods. 

Presently  newspapers  are  a  favorite 
medium  for  promotional  advertising,  but 
as  Pierce  points  out,  promotional  adver¬ 
tising  represents  only  a  small  percentage 
of  a  product’s  total  ad  budget. 

One  way  Pierce  suggested  newspapers 
could  get  more  of  the  product  sustaining 
ad  budgets  is  to  provide  ways  for  agencies 
to  target  specific  market  groups  (i.e. 
women  homemakers)  without  paying  for 
the  total  paper  audience. 

Pierce  said  that  by  coding  in  demo¬ 
graphic  data  to  addressing  and  delivery 
systems  newspapers  could  open  them¬ 
selves  up  to  the  $6  billion  direct  mail 
market  which  ranks  second  only  to  tv  in 
share  of  national  advertising  as  well  as 
improve  their  ability  to  compete  with 
special  interest  magazines. 

Among  his  other  criticisms  of  newspa¬ 
pers,  Pierce  mentioned  affordability.  He 
pointed  out  that  with  a  $200,000.00 
monthly  budget  an  agency  can  buy  one 
full  color  page  in  Reader's  Digest,  plus 
Good  Housekeeping,  McCalls  and  Wo¬ 
man's  Day  thereby  achieving  an  undupli¬ 
cated  readership  total  of  43.6  billion 
women  or  55%  of  all  women  in  the  U.S.at 
a  cost  per  thousand  of  $4.60. 

With  this  same  budget  Pierce  said  that 
an  agency  could  also  buy  one  b/w  half 
page  run  on  print  ad  in  108  newspapers, 
but  in  only  41  of  the  largest  markets.  This 
projected  newspaper  buy  would  deliver 
22  billion  or  27%  of  all  women  in  the  U.S. 
at  t  he  greate  r  cost  pe  r  t  hou  sand  of  c  lose  to 
$9.30. 

Pierce  admitted  that  the  newspaper  buy 
would  also  provide  men.  However,  as  he 
later  pointed  out  most  products  have 
target  markets  which  are  only  a  portion  of 
the  newspaper’s  total  audience. 

Sachar  hit  a  similar  note  when  she 
pointed  out  that  “big  is  not  necessarily 
better  in  the  media  business,  as  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  Life  and  Look  etc.  discovered 
too  late.  Overtime  the  cost  of  advertising 
in  all  media  will  continue  to  rise,  making 


it  too  expensive — sooner  rather  than 
later — to  justify  the  purchase  of  “mass 
numbers.” 

Pierce  used  the  magazine/newspaper 
parallel  in  a  post-speech  interview  with 
E&P.  He  compared  newspapers  today 
with  magazines  during  the  late  ’50s  and 
early  ’60s  in  tenrT  of  audience  research. 

‘  ‘  It  was  tough  getting  magazines  to  find 
a  methodology  which  gave  them  some 
confidence,  and  which  the  agencies  ac¬ 
cepted.  Yet,  it  is  neccesary  to  have  media 
comparability,  and  the  magazines  had  to 
bite  the  bullet  on  this  question.” 

E&P  asked  Herce  if  he  thought  it  un¬ 
reasonable  to  expect  newspapers  to  dis¬ 
count  target  advertising  groups  like  wo¬ 
men.  “Why?”  he  queried  in  return, 
“now,  you  have  special  price  schedules 
for  gardening  ads  and  automobile  associa¬ 
tion  ads  and  theatre  ads.  Why  not  bisect 
your  advertising  prices  into  new 
groups?” 

Reddy  was  asked  if  he  thought  that  the 
one  order/one  bill  system  which  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  is  work¬ 
ing  toward  might  lessen  the  problems  of 
newspaper  buying  for  the  agency.  He  said 
that  the  one  order/one  bill  form  would  be 
a  help,  but  it  is  not  the  number  of  insertion 
orders  and  bills  which  provide  the  prob¬ 
lems  so  much  as  the  varieties  in  format, 
price  and  closing  dates. 

In  Sachar’s  speech,  she  spoke  about 
her  fears  for  the  industry  in  general.  She 
said  that  after  attending  many  newspaper 
industry  trade  meetings  it  had  become 
clear  to  her  that  newspaper  executives 
are  very  often  not  even  asking  questions 
like  why  people  buy  newspapers?  What 
distinguishes  newspapers  from  other 
media?  Whether  overall  circulation  num¬ 
bers  are  important  or  whether  various 
audience  segments  should  be  addressed 
separately. 

“It  is  time  that  newspaper  publishers 
began  looking  at  their  properties  as  con¬ 
sumer  products  rather  than  unassailable 
franchises,”  she  said. 

In  both  advertising  and  circulation 
newspapers  are  getting  a  decreased  share 
of  the  market,  yet  they  are  increasing 
their  profit  margins,  Sachar  pointed  out. 

This  increased  profitability  she  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  “monopolistic  nature”  of 
many  of  the  newspaper  markets,  the  con¬ 
tinuing  increase  in  advertising  by  retail¬ 
ers,  and  the  costcutting  advantages  of 
new  technological  plant  developments. 

Sachar  questioned  how  long  newspa¬ 
pers  can  thrive  on  these  factors.  New 
media  like  closed  circuit  tv  and  non-daily 
papers  are  entering  the  picture.  Multiunit 
retail  operations  which  can  afford  to  pro¬ 
duce  and  air  local  tv  ads  are  becoming 
increasingly  prevalent,  and  this  stands  to 
change  the  status  quo  for  retail  advertis¬ 
ing. 

“As  any  packaged  goods  manufacturer 
will  tell  you — loss  of  market  share  will 
(Continued  on  page  49) 
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Hearings  start 
on  anti-search 
iegisiation 

By  I.  William  Hill 

Hearings  on  H.R.  3486,  a  bill  to  pre¬ 
vent  police  from  rummaging  through  a 
newspaper  office  in  the  way  the  Supreme 
Court  has  held  was  legal  in  the  Stanford 
Daily  case,  opened  last  week  (April  25) 
with  two  witnesses  testifying. 

The  bill  is  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee’s  Subcommittee  on  Courts, 
Civil  Liberties,  and  the  Administration 
of  Justice,  chaired  by  Representative 
Robert  W.  Kastenmeier  (D-Wis).  Kas- 
tenmeier,  along  with  Representative 
Thomas  F.  Railsback  (R-Ill)  had  intro¬ 
duced  the  measure  after  President  Carter 
had  requested  it  as  part  of  an  overall 
effort  to  protect  individual  privacy  and 
limit  government  access  to  personal  in¬ 
formation  (E&P,  April  7). 

The  first  hearing  session  originally  was 
to  have  heard  five  witnesses,  but  the 
only  ones  able  to  appear  were  Philip 
Heymann,  Assistant  Attorney  General, 
Criminal  Division,  and  William  J.  Small, 
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Washington  vicepresident  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Broadcasting  System.  At  the  end  of 
the  hearing.  Chairman  Kastenmeier  told 
E«&P  it  would  be  “at  least  a  week,  maybe 
two”  before  further  hearings  will  be 
held. 

Small  told  the  committee  that  CBS 
strongly  supports  H.R.  3486,  saying  “the 
full  informative  potential  of  the  press  will 
never  be  realized  in  a  society  that  per¬ 
mits  the  police  to  invade  newsrooms  and 
rummage  at  will  through  desks  and 
files.” 

Small  pointed  out:  “In  light  of  the 
Stanford  Daily  decision,  is  there  any 
doubt  that  sooner  or  later  some  govern¬ 
ment  official,  if  he  or  his  political  friends 
suspect  that  they  are  being  investigated 
by  the  press,  will  inevitably  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  opportunity  to  rummage 
through  a  newsroom  to  see  what  can  be 
found — including  the  identity  of  a  whistle 
blower?  And  while  we  know  that  a  large 
news  organization  with  high  priced 
lawyers  will  not  be  easily  intimidated, 
what  about  the  thousands  of  small  local 
news  oulets,  often  barely  solvent;  how 
can  they  be  expected  to  resist  officials 
intent  on  harassing  and  disrupting  their 
news  operation  through  the  use  of 
easily-obtained  warrants?” 

The  Kastenmeier-Railsback  bill  holds 
that,  with  several  exceptions,  it  would  be 
unlawful  for  any  government  officer  or 
employe,  in  connection  with  a  criminal 
investigation  or  prosecution,  to  “search 
for  or  seize  any  work  product  materials 
possessed  by  a  person  in  connection  with 
a  purpose  to  disseminate  to  the  public  a 
newspaper,  book,  broadcast,  or  other 
similar  form  of  communication.” 

Small  told  the  committee  that  CBS  had 
only  two  reservations  about  the  bill. 

“The  bill,”  he  said,  “allows  searches 
of  newsrooms  on  the  government’s 
showing  that  a  news  organization  may 
possess  national  defense  or  certain  clas¬ 
sified  information.  One  need  not  look  too 
far  into  recent  history  to  support  our 
concern  that  this  provision  could  permit 
easy  abuse  by  government  officials.  As 
the  late  Justice  Hugo  Black  stated  in  the 
Pentagon  Papers  case:  ‘The  word  “se¬ 
curity”  is  a  broad,  vague  generality 
whose  contours  should  not  be  invoked  to 
abrogate  the  fundamental  law  embodied 
in  the  First  Amendment.’  ” 

Small  went  on:  “I  also  suggest  that  a 
potential  for  misapplication  exists  in 
another  of  the  bill’s  provisions — the  one 
authorizing  searches  for  certain  non¬ 
work  product  information  upon  a  show¬ 
ing  that  the  target  news  organization  may 
destroy  the  materials  if  they  are  sub¬ 
poenaed.  We  question  the  necessity  of 
this  provision  given  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  history  of  news  organizations  destroy¬ 
ing  materials  in  order  to  frustrate  sub¬ 
poenas.” 

In  his  testimony.  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Heymann,  who  was  involved  in 
developing  the  legislation,  emphasized 


that  it  is  a  “First  Amendment  bill”,  not 
just  a  bill  just  to  protect  journalists.  He 
cited  how  shield  laws  have  gotten  bogged 
down  in  an  attempt  to  define  the  word 
“journalist”. 

HR  3486,  he  pointed  out,  would  even 
protect  the  work  product  connected  with 
the  communication  involved  in  making  a 
public  speech. 

A  large  part  of  Heymann’s  presenta¬ 
tion  was  a  review  of  reasons  for  various 
portions  of  the  bill. 

For  instance,  he  said,  “documentary 
materials  were  selected  for  protection  for 
three  reasons.” 

The  first  reason  was  because  “it  is 
searches  for  these  sorts  of  materials  that 
pose  a  significant  danger  to  First 
Amendment  activities.”  He  pointed  out 
all  the  irrelevant  documents  that  would 
have  to  be  examined  in  a  search  for 
specific  material,  many  of  which  be  con¬ 
fidential. 

The  second  reason,  Heymann  pointed 
out,  is  that  the  purpose  of  searches  is 
generally  to  gain  access  to  the  informa¬ 
tion  contained  in  these  materials.  “To 
the  extent  that  this  information  is  gener¬ 
ated  through  the  investigative  efforts  of  a 
reporter  or  researcher,  it  may  be  dupli¬ 
cated  by  a  similar  effort  on  the  part  of 
law  enforcement  officers.  On  the  other 
hand,  searches  for  non-documentary 
materials,  such  as  contraband  or  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  defendant  which  may  bear 
incriminating  fingerprints  or  other  physi¬ 
cal  evidence,  arise  out  of  a  need  to  obtain 
these  unique  items  which  cannot  be  dup¬ 
licated  through  further  investigative  ef¬ 
fort.  These  non-documentary  materials 
should  remain  as  permissible  objects  of 
lawful  search  and  seizure.” 

Thirdly,  the  bill’s  focus  on  documen¬ 
tary  materials  made  it  possible  to  narrow 
the  exceptions  employed  in  the  bill  and 
“thereby  provide  significantly  greater 
protection  against  searches  for  materials 
critical  to  the  First  Amendment  activity 
of  gathering  and  disseminating  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  public.” 

Heymann  pointed  out  that  such  things 
as  newspaper  business  records  or  docu¬ 
ments  indicating  ownership  of  property 
would  not  be  protected  under  HR  3486. 

JWT  opens  office 
in  Fiorida  again 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  is  returning 
to  Florida  with  an  office  in  the  Mutual  of 
Omaha  Building  in  downtown  Miami. 
The  huge  advertising  agency  left  Florida 
about  17  years  ago  because  of  a  lack  of 
accounts  that  could  be  handled  there. 

Thompson  vicepresident  Austin  S. 
Parker  said  the  new  Miami  office  with  a 
staff  of  27  will  be  a  base  of  operations  for 
major  corporations  that  are  moving  to 
the  Sun  Belt  and  for  Latin  American  bus¬ 
iness.  National  Airlines  is  the  principal 
account  now. 
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Jackson  flood 

(Continued  from  page  26)) 


of  papers  were  delivered  free  each  day  to 
the  evacuation  centers  in  the  Jackson 
metropolitan  area. 

The  limitations  in  the  number  of  pages 
that  could  be  printed  left  newspaper  offi¬ 
cials  with  a  choice  of  cutting  back  the 
news  holes,  reducing  advertising  space 
or  a  combination  of  both.  Although  the 
news  holes  were  trimmed  somewhat,  the 
major  cutbacks  came  in  advertising 
space  because  it  was  felt  the  need  to 
provide  readers  with  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  was  more  critical  than  advertising 
revenue. 

During  the  four  days  the  papers  were 
printed  in  Hattiesburg,  a  total  of  about 
36,000  inches  of  advertising  was  trimmed, 
Robert  Hederman  said. 

“Our  advertisers  were  all  pretty 
cooperative.  They  knew  the  situation  we 
and  the  city  were  facing  and  most  readily 
agreed  to  the  emergency  cutbacks,”  said 
Joe  Neill,  retail  advertising  manager. 

Although  the  flood  caused  innumera¬ 
ble  problems  for  the  advertising  and 
mechanical  departments  of  the  paper,  it 
was  less  a  headache  for  the  newsrooms. 

“From  the  news  management 
standpoint,  despite  having  to  go  to  press 
on  an  extremely  early  deadline  and  the 
long  hours  the  dedicated  crews  of  report¬ 
ers  had  to  put  in,  the  flood  was  an 
editor’s  dream,”  according  to  Clarion- 
Ledger  managing  editor  William  L. 
Seymour.  “The  rise  was  slow,  even  pre¬ 
dictable,  allowing  us  time  to  plan  each 
phase  of  our  coverage.” 

“One  of  our  continuing  problems  we 
had  was  the  reporters’  inclination  to  go 
with  a  great  quote.  Some  very  influential 
people  were  lashing  out  at  everything 
except  the  elements.  We  had  to  resist 
this  temptation  to  go  with  the  easy  story 
and  dig  deeper  to  dispel  rumors,  keep 
down  emotional  outbursts  and  present  as 
many  facts  as  possible  to  some  very  dis¬ 
traught,  frightened  people,”  Seymour 
said. 

Although  the  floodwaters  have  sub¬ 
sided  and  work  and  printing  schedules  at 
the  Clarion-Ledger  and  Daily  News  have 
returned  to  normal,  the  papers  are  con¬ 
tinuing  to  cover  the  city’s  recovery  pro¬ 
cess,  which  officials  say  may  take  a  year 

or  more. _ _ 

(Fagan  is  city  editor  of  the  Jackson 
Clarion-Ledger. ) 

ME  appointed 

William  G.  Connolly,  an  assistant  na¬ 
tional  editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  will 
become  managing  editor  of  the 
Virginian-Pilot  in  June.  Connolly,  41 ,  has 
been  with  the  Times  for  12  years  and  has 
been  assistant  national  editor  since  1977. 
He  will  succeed  Joseph  W.  Dunn  Jr.,  who 
has  taken  a  year’s  leave  of  absence. 
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Bottom  line 


An  interesting  case,  which  began  last 
summer,  is  again  resurfacing  in  the  public 
spotlight.  Gordon  Jackson,  grandson  of 
the  founder  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News,  has  been  attempting  to  take  the 
parent  company,  the  A.H.  Belo  Corp., 
public,  by  selling  shares  of  his  inherited 
stock. 

Gordon  Jackson  took  the  136-year  old 
company  public  by  offering  for  sale  in 
June  of  1978,  1,666  of  his  116,250  Belo 
shares  inherited  from  his  grandfather, 
George  B.  Dealey,  founder  of  Dallas 
News.  The  shares  were  sold  in  blocks  of  3 
at  $90.  In  two  weeks,  567  buyers,  many  of 
them  Belo  employes,  had  b«en  added  to 
the  list  of  stockholders,  bringing  the  total 
to  over  700.  Any  company  with  more  than 
500  stockholders  and  $1  million  in  assets 
comes  under  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  regulation.  Three  principal 
Belo  shareholders  then  paid  approxi¬ 
mately  $4  to  $4.5  million  for  Jackson’s 
114,584  Belo  shares  remaining,  Jackson 
said. 

To  bring  the  number  of  shareholders 
below  500,  the  A.H.  Belo  Corp.  sent  a 
letter  to  shareholders  with  a  proposal  that 
would  force  the  Jackson  contingent  to  sell 
out,  Jackson  said.  Each  Jackson  stock¬ 
holder  was  limited  to  no  more  than  3 
shares  at  $30.  per  share.  The  company 
proposed  a  reverse  stock  split,  to  give  one 
share  of  new  stock  valued  at  $880  for 
every  20  shares  of  old  stock.  Each  owner 
of  less  than  20  shares  ceased  to  be  a 
stockholder. 

Gordon  Jackson’s  twin  brother  Gilbert, 
who  owned  1 16,250  Belo  shares  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  sell  17  shares  to  each  of  the 
holders  of  3  share  blocks,  to  counter  the 
Belo  move.  The  Belo  Corp.  then  obtained 
a  temporary  restraining  order  preventing 
the  Jackson  brothers  from  selling  any 
more  shares. 

On  December  14,  stockholders  voted 
to  eliminate  holders  of  less  than  20  shares 
from  the  roster.  Then  Belo  held  a  stock¬ 
holders  meeting  December  28,  to  ap¬ 
prove  a  5  for  1  reverse  stock  split.  The 
cumulative  effect  of  both  splits  reduced 
every  100  old  shares  to  one  new  share 
valued  at  $4,400.,  Jackson  said.  After 
stockholder  approval,  this  measure  re¬ 
duced  the  number  of  shareholders  from 
771  to  143,  Jackson  added. 

The  Belo  Corporation,  in  fighting 
Jackson’s  moves,  claimed  SEC  filing  re¬ 
quirements  would  prove  costly  and 
claimed  the  lack  of  a  public  market  for  the 
stock  would  hurt  rather  than  help  the 
shareholders. 

A  Dallas  County  Civil  Appeals  Court 
Judge  has  dismissed  the  court-imposed 
injunction  that  barred  the  Jackson’s  from 
selling  stock.  In  announcing  his  decision. 


By  Robert  Hausman 


Judge  Clarence  A.  Guttard  said,  “The 
injunction  is  rather  extraordinary  in  a  way 
because  it  restricts  the  defendant 
(Jackson)  from  selling  stock  in  violation 
of  Texas  and  U.S.  securities  laws,  but  it 
doesn’t  specify  particularly  what  kind  of 
act  would  be  contrary  to  ttese  laws.” 

Gordon  Jackson  recently  filed  a  class 
action  suit  in  federal  district  court  in  Dal¬ 
las,  against  the  board  of  directors  of  A.H. 
Belo  Corp.  (Joe  Dealey,  president,  James 
Moroney,  executive  vicepresident,  and 
Robert  Elecherd,  corporate  assistant)  al¬ 
leging  that  the  principals  and  board  of 
directors  engaged  in  a  “massive  plan  of 
deceit  to  manipulate  the  market,’’ 
Jackson  told  E&P.  The  suit  also  alleges 
that  the  three  stock  splits  were  designed 
to  “eliminate  the  small  shareholders 
interests  in  the  corporation,”  Jackson 
said. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram  quoted  Michael 
Stewart,  Securities  and  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission  regional  administrator,  as  saying 
that  the  two  reverse  stock  splits  Belo 
implemented  could  pose  some  regulatory 
problems.  Stewart  is  quoted  as  saying  “a 
general  problem  of  fraud”  could  emerge, 
“if  the  reverse  stock  splits  would  force 
out  minority  shareholders.”  When  con¬ 
tacted  by  E&P,  Stewart  declined  to 
comment  on  the  matter. 

The  Belo  Corp.  reportd  1978  earnings 
of  $14.8  million  on  revenues  of  $1 15  mil¬ 
lion  compared  to  earnings  of  $10.4  million 
on  revenues  of  $95  million  in  1977.  Re¬ 
cently,  a  dividend  increase  was  declared 
from  25  to  300  per  share,  payable  quar¬ 
terly. 

The  A.H.  Belo  Corp.  owns  8  Texas 
newspapers,  2  tv  stations,  and  2  radio 
stations.  Newspapers — Dallas  (Tex.) 
News,  the  News-Texan  Inc.  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  “Daily  News”  newspapers  in 
Arlington,  Garland,  Grand  Prairie,  Irv¬ 
ing,  Mid-Cities,  Richardson,  Texas  and 
the  weekly  Suburban  News.  Broadcast 
stations — Belo  Broadcasting  Corp.  which 
runs  WFAA-tv,  WFAA-am  radio  and 
KZEW-fm  radio  in  Dallas,  and  KFDM-tv 
in  Beaumont,  Tex.  Belo  also  owns  the 
Atlas  Match  Corp.  which  manufactures 
advertising  matches. 

Morning  edition  set 

The  Trenton  (N.J.)  Times,  an  after¬ 
noon  paper,  will  begin  printing  a  week¬ 
day  morning  edition  June  4,  according  to 
its  publisher,  B.  Maurice  Sparby.  The 
new  morning  edition  will  be  available  by 
6  A.M.  at  newsstands  and  vending 
machines,  the  newspaper  announced. 
The  Times  currently  prints  morning  edi¬ 
tions  on  Saturday  and  Sunday. 


Jackson-Belo  case  resurfaces 
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later  in  the  evening,  a  blow  to  King  Fea¬ 
tures’  Ted  Hannah,  who  conceived  the 
Popeye  decor,  and  Graham  Halky  who 
translated  the  designs  which  were  exe¬ 
cuted  by  Frank  Roggeri.  Halky  had 
created  the  gull  out  of  papier-mache. 

Bud  Sagendorf,  who  has  drawn  the 
strip  since  1958,  came  to  town  with  his 
wife  Nadia,  and  the  event  had  sparkling 
sound  through  efforts  of  musicians  in 
white  sailor  suits  rendering  such  old  favo¬ 
rites  as  “Anchors  Aweigh”,  “I’m 
Popeye,  the  Sailor  Man”  and  “By  the 
Sea,  By  the  Sea”,  in  disco,  straight,  waltz 
time,  or  whatever. 

“Anchors  Aweigh’’  got  a  real- 
workout.  With  the  party  not  half-an-hour 
old,  one  publisher  leaned  over  the  pier 
and  asked  for  “Anchors  Aweigh.”  “I’ve 
played  that  five  times  already,”  protested 
the  saxophonist,  striking  up  the  tune 
again. 

One  added  note  about  the  cake — the 
inside  was  fake  and  the  authentic  looking 
icing  was  texture  paint,  so  it  will  stay  in 
shape  for  the  summer  exhibition. 

The  roles  of  Popeye  and  his  beloved 
Olive  Oyl  were  played  by  Scott  Robbe 
and  Janet  Fraser  greeting  guests  and  pos¬ 
ing  for  pictures. 

The  late  Elzie  Segar  created  Popeye  in 
1929  and  each  year  King  Features  spon¬ 
sors  the  Segar  Award  for  the  National 
Cartoonists  Society  in  his  memory.  Joe 
D’Angelo,  King  president,  says  Popeye  is 
celebrating  more  than  his  50th  birthday 
what  with  a  motion  picture  musical  up¬ 
coming  and  an  all  new  Popeye  Saturday 
morning  television  show  and  the  strip  still 
being  run  by  some  250  newspapers  in  20 
languages. 


Syndicates 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


Summerlin  to  executive  vp,  NYT  syndicate 

Sam  Summerlin,  assistant  general  And  another  type  marriage  is  on  United 

manager  of  the  New  York  Times  News  Features’s  book  serialization  schedule — 
Service,  has  been  promoted  to  executive  “The  Two-Paycheck  Marriage’’  by 
vicepresident  from  vicepresident  of  the  Caroline  Bird.  She  spent  three  years  on 
New  York  Times  Syndication  Sales  Cor-  the  in-depth  report, 
poration. 

The  announcement  by  Rob  Roy  Buck¬ 
ingham,  president  of  the  sales  corpora¬ 
tion,  said  that  Summerlin  will  continue  to 
serve  as  assistant  general  manager  of  the 
News  Service  and  as  deputy  to  him  for 
both  News  Service  and  Special  Features. 

Buckingham  also  announced  that  Jesse 
E.  Levine,  manager  of  Special  Features, 
has  been  named  executive  vice  president 
of  Special  Features  and  will  continue  de¬ 
veloping  editorial  and  sales  efforts  of 
Syndication  Sales.  He  joined  the  syndi¬ 
cate  in  1977  as  sales  manager. 


All  the  editors,  writers,  photographers 
and  other  newspaper  types  who  weren’t 
among  the  lucky  1300  celebrants  at 
Popeye’s  50th  anniversary  party  during 
the  AN  PA  convention  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  April  24,  take  heart. 

The  for-real  replica,  in  wood,  of 
Popeye’s  famous  boat,  Olive,  and  the  pier 
centering  one  of  the  party  rooms,  and  that 
giant  birthday  cake  have  been  sent  on  by 
King  Features,  syndicator  of  the  comic 
strip,  to  the  Museum  of  Cartoon  Art  in 
Port  Chester,  New  York. 

The  museum  will  exhibit  the  cake,  can¬ 
dles  and  all  except  for  the  real  spinach 
rosettes  (slightly  wilted  after  the  party) 
and  the  rest  of  the  fun  stuff  during  a 
Popeye  anniversary  exhibition  this  sum¬ 
mer. 

However,  that  graceful  seagull  which 
stood  on  one  rugged  post  during  the  party 
will  be  missing  from  the  summer 
exhibition — unless  some  culprit  has  a 
change  of  heart.  The  gull  disappeared 


Ah,  hah!  John  Osenenko,  special  fea¬ 
tures  director  of  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate,  says  that  the  Spotlite  Service  has  in 
process  a  three-part  series  by  Marvin 
Mitchelson,  Lee  Marvin’s  attorney. 
Osenenko  adds  Mitchelson  will  “name 
names  and  discuss  the  meaning  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  the  law  and  the  future  of 
‘marriages’  by  arrangement  and  probably 
effects  on  society.” 


Inflation 


Dan  Dorfman,  Esquire  magazine  finan¬ 
cial  columnist,  is  moving  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  on  July  9  will  begin  a  new 
2-a-week  column  for  national  distribution 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate.  He  will  be  based  in  New  York. 

Dorfman’s  new  affiliation  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Robert  S.  Reed,  president  of 
the  syndicate .  ‘  ‘  Having  a  column  for  daily 
newspapers  will  allow  Dorfman  to  cover 
(Continued  on  page  49) 
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Dan  Dorfman 

the  financial  scene  on  a  deadline  basis,” 
Reed  said. 

The  financial  columnist  has  been  in 
magazine  journalism  for  5  years.  He 
began  his  journalism  career  with  newspa¬ 
pers,  including  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Among  charter  subscribers  for  the  new 
column  are  the  New  York  News,  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  Boston  Globe,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  Detroit  Free  Press,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner,  San  Jose  Mercury  and 
Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner. 

*  *  ^ 

Gene  Tierney,  a  star  in  Hollywood's 
golden  age  of  glamour,  will  be  rep¬ 
resented  in  newspaper  syndication  with  a 
6-part  serialization  of  her  autobiography, 
“Self-Portrait.” 

Special  Features  of  New  York  Times 
Syndication  Sales  Corporation  has  U.S. 
and  Canadian  rights  for  May  6  release. 
Tierney  tells  of  romances  and  a  failed 
marriage,  of  bearing  a  hopelessly  re¬ 
tarded  child  and  her  7-year  struggle  to 
break  free  of  mental  illness. 

Also  in  May  20,  Special  Features  is 
releasing  a  5-part  series,  “The  Two 
Career  Couple”,  by  Francine  S.  Hall  and 
Douglas  T.  Hall.  The  husband  and  wife 
team  of  professor-consultants  focus  on 
problems  and  issues  that  concern  two- 
career  couples. 


“Dear  Dr.  Mitchell”,  a  weekly  medical 
Q  &  A  advice  column  signed  by  Feature 
Associates  of  San  Rafael,  California,  has 
also  been  sold  for  radio. 

The  column  by  the  San  Francisco 
physician.  Dr.  Claude  Mitchell,  was 
bought  by  the  Black  Mutual  Network,  91 
stations  nationally,  for  twice  daily  broad¬ 
casts  and  will  also  be  heard  twice  daily 
over  Armed  Forces  Radio  world-wide. 
The  Mutual  contract  is  for  14  weeks  of 
minute  segments. 


Selling  tips 

(Continued  from  page  45) 


eventually  translate  into  a  decline  in  prof¬ 
its,”  Sachar  said. 

Sachar  also  foreshadowed  the  day 
when  the  newspaper  industry  will  have 
used  all  the  cost  cutting  technologies  to 
their  fullest  advantages  in  the  printing 
plants. 

Relevant  to  this  idea  was  her  discussion 
of  the  increase  in  free  standing  inserts.  As 
she  pointed  out,  preprints  now  account 
for  17%  of  total  retail  ad  volume.  While 
newspapers  get  paid  for  stuffing  and  de¬ 
livering  these  items,  outside  printers 
often  get  paid  for  producing  the  supple¬ 
ments. 

“When  this  happens  who  pays  the  rent 
on  the  plant  machinery?”  she  asked. 

If  a  higher  portion  of  retail  ad  volumes 
switches  from  run-on-press  to  preprint 
the  charges  for  stuffing  will  not  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cover  the  ongoing  costs  of  run¬ 
ning  a  plant,  Sachar  said.  “Preprints 
threaten  the  fundamental  economics  of 
the  newspaper  business.” 


CATV  channel 
leased  by 
N.Y.  daily 

The  Amsterdam  (N.Y.)  Recorder  has 
leased  a  local  channel  on  cable  television 
on  a  long-term  basis. 

The  Recorder’s  Channel  8  has  been 
operating  from  the  Recorder  plant  since 
March  12  of  this  year. 

It  is  fully-equipped,  telecasting  local 
programming  in  color  from  its  700- 
square-foot  studio. 

According  to  publisher  Charles  H.  Mil¬ 
ler,  “The  primary  reason  for  acquiring 
the  local  channel  is  to  position  the  Re¬ 
corder  for  the  1980s  and  ’90s,  when  we 
anticipate  there  will  be  both  opportunity 
and  need  for  the  interrelationship  be¬ 
tween  the  daily  newspaper  and  the 
rapidly-developing  cablevision  medi¬ 
um.” 

In  the  meantime,  Channel  8  offers  live 
programming  from  4  to  6:30  p.m.  daily 
Monday  through  Friday — all  in  color. 
When  live  programming  is  not  being 
shown,  weather  data  and  character¬ 
generated  information  is  telecast  24 
hours  a  day.  Information  that  is  telecast 
includes  announcements  of  local  club 
meetings,  community  announcements, 
and  birthday  and  anniversary  listings. 

The  Amsterdam  Common  Council 
meetings  and  sports  events  also  are  tele¬ 
cast  live. 

Miller  said  programming  will  increase 
gradually  as  advertising  support  in¬ 
creases  to  five  or  six  hours  daily. 

There  are  10,000  households  presently 
subscribing  to  cablevision  in  The  Re¬ 
corder’s  circulation  area. 

The  Recorder  is  an  afternoon  newspa¬ 
per  of  some  15,000  circulation. 


NANCY 


by  Ernie  Bushmiller 


WON\EN  ANP  CWILPREN 
FIRST  I  WOMEN  ANP 
CH^LPREN  FIRST  I 


SLUG60,WHAT 
ARE  YOUTALKIN6 
A0OUT  ? 


PO  YOU  mo\N  THAT  SURVEYS 
SHOW  we're  ONE  OF  THE  ^ 
FAVOR\TE  STRIPS 
OF  WOMEN  ANC  ^  YEAH, 
CHILPREN  I  KNOW. 

REAPERS'^  Bl  I  WONPERI 
- IF  EPITORS 


WELL,  WHENEVER 
EPITORS  HAVE(;)UE6TION5 
ABOUT  "NANCY"  ALL  THEY 
HAVE  TO  PO  IS  CALL 
(212)557-2833. 

'  LET'S 
GO  HAVE  A 
SOPA,  I 
SLueoo. 
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Fong  wins  4th  consecutive  photo  titie 


Charges  dropped 
against  owner 
for  ad  violation 

North  Carolina  has  dropped  charges 
against  a  weekly  newspaper  for  violating 
a  state  law  prohibiting  unsigned  political 
ads.  After  testing  the  law  last  fall,  Ber¬ 
nard  and  Priscilla  Hopchas,  Brunswick 
Free  Press  (Shallotte,  N.C.)  owners, 
were  convicted  in  District  Court  then 
cleared  in  Superior  Court. 

The  state  had  announced  it  would  ap¬ 
peal  that  decision.  After  the  state  failed 
to  file  its  appeal  before  the  April  10th 
deadline.  District  Attorney  Lee  J.  Greer 
said  he  would  seek  dismissal  of  the  case 
at  the  May  7th  Superior  Court  term. 

With  the  law  often  criticized  as  too 
vague,  this  court  action  is  expected  to 
put  increasing  pressure  on  the  General 
Assembly  to  revise  or  rescind  the  law.  It 
reads:  “It  shall  be  unlawful  ...  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  newspaper  or  pamphlet  or  other¬ 
wise  any  charge  derogatory  to  any  can¬ 
didate  or  calculated  to  affect  the  candi¬ 
date’s  chances  .  .  .  unless  such  publica¬ 
tion  is  signed.” 

The  husband  and  wife  were  charged 
under  this  law  for  publishing  a  full-page 
unsigned  ad  last  July  in  the  general  elec¬ 
tion  campaign.  It  reproduced  an  assault 
warrant  filed  against  Judge  J.  Wilton 
Hunt  by  his  wife,  Janet,  and  news  stories 
of  his  suspension  from  the  bench  pending 
the  case’s  outcome.  The  case  was  dis¬ 
missed  when  the  wife  refused  to  testify. 

Judge  Hunt,  who  pressed  charges 
against  the  young  couple,  won  reelection 
by  29  votes  over  an  insurance  salesman. 

In  clearing  the  Hopchases,  Superior 
Court  Judge  Ralph  A.  Walker  ruled  the 
state  statute  unconstitutional.  “It  is 
characterized  by  vagueness  and  uncer¬ 
tainty,”  he  held.  “And  it  fails  to  comply 
with  the  rights  of  the  defendants  under 
the  First  and  14th  Amendments  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution.” 

Explaining  his  decision  would  not  be  a 
precedent,  the  Greensboro  judge  ob¬ 
served  his  decision  would  be  “persua¬ 
sive”  in  similar  court  cases. 

“I  do  not  propose  to  license  anyone  to 
publish  irresponsible  charges  against 
candidates,”  he  commented  from  the 
bench.  “There  is  no  right  to  publish  false 
or  unfounded  charges.  But  truth  is  a  de¬ 
fense  in  publishing  an  accusation  against 
a  political  candidate.” 

This  was  essentially  the  argument  of 
William  C.  Lassiter,  lawyer  for  the 
North  Carolina  Press  Association  who 
defended  the  Hopchases.  He  based  his 
defense  largely  on  Talley  vs.  California, 
voiding  a  Los  Angeles  law  requiring  that 
political  handbills  be  signed. 

In  the  majority  opinion  in  that  case. 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Hugo  Black 
noted  the  role  of  anonymity  in  history. 
50 


Gary  Fong,  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
photographer,  has  been  named  Photog¬ 
rapher  of  the  Year  in  the  annual  compe¬ 
tition  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
Press  Photographers  Association.  This  is 
the  fourth  consecutive  year  Fong  has 
won  the  top  award. 

Photo  staffers  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  won  9  of  the  21  awards  in  the 
$2,500  contest  sponsored  by  the  Hyatt 
Regency  Hotel.  The  San  Jose 
Mercury-News  was  second  with  four. 

Print  media  category  winners  were: 

News — Jerry  Telfer,  Chronicle,  first 


“There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  an 
identification  requirement  would  tend  to 
restrict  freedom  to  distribute  information 
and  thereby  freedom  of  expression  .  .  . 
Anonymous  pamphlets,  leaflets, 
brochures,  and  even  books  have  played 
an  important  role  in  the  progress  of  man¬ 
kind. 

“Persecuted  groups  and  sects  from 
time  to  time  throughout  history  have 
been  able  to  criticize  oppressive  prac¬ 
tices  and  laws  either  anonymously  or  not 
at  all.” 

Any  decision  of  the  State  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  would  have  set  a  precedent  if  not 
overturned  by  the  Supreme  Court,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Lassiter.  Now  that  the  state 
has  dropped  its  case,  the  law  remains  on 
the  books  and  some  lawyers  expect  the 
issue  to  persist. 

Publisher  Bernard  Hopchas  was  not 
happy  with  failure  of  the  state  to  advance 
its  appeal.  “By  not  following  through  on 
the  appeal,”  he  said,  “the  state,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  is  leaving  the  constitutional  issue  as 
cloudy  and  vague  as  it  was  in  the  begin¬ 
ning.  It  was  a  waste  of  time  and  money 
for  us  and  the  state.” 

Esquire  magazine 
sold  to  13-30  Corp. 

Esquire  magazine  has  been  sold  to 
13-30  Corporation,  a  Knoxville,  Tennes¬ 
see  based  operation  specializing  in 
magazines  for  the  college  market. 

13-30  Corporation,  this  week,  acquired 
controlling  interest  in  Esquire  from  As¬ 
sociated  Newspapers  Group,  Ltd.,  the 
British  newspaper  group  which  has  pub¬ 
lished  the  men’s  magazine  since  1977. 

Esquire  editor  Clay  Felker,  who  re¬ 
cently  purchased  a  weekly  shopper  in 
California  (E  &  P,  April  14),  is  expected 
to  leave  the  magazine. 

Christopher  Whittle  and  Phillip  Mof- 
fitt,  founders  of  13-30  Corporation,  a  $10 
million  company,  will  each  hold  dual  ti¬ 
tles  at  Esquire.  Whittle,  31,  will  serve  as 
chairman  and  publisher  and  Moffitt,  32, 
will  serve  as  president  and  editor. 

The  Bonnier  Magazine  Group,  a 
Swedish  publishing  house,  has  a  50  per 
cent  interest  in  13-30. 


and  third  places;  Stephanie  Maze, 
Chronicle,  second. 

Features — ^John  R.  Fulton,  San  Jose 
Mercury-News,  first;  Leo  Cohen,  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune,  second;  Jim  Geiger,  San 
Jose  Mercury-News,  third. 

Sports — Paul  Sakuma,  Associated 
Press,  first;  Stephanie  Maze,  Chronicle, 
second  and  third  places. 

Portraits — Susan  Ehmer,  Chronicle, 
first;  Fred  Matthes,  San  Jose  Mercury- 
News,  second;  Vici  MacDonald,  third. 

Student  Photographer  of  the  Year  for 
the  association  is  Kim  Komenich,  San 
Jose  State  University. _ 

Bid  to  revive  judge’s 
libel  suit  declined 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  this  week 
declined  to  revive  a  former  Tennessee 
judge’s  $500,000  libel  suit  against  the 
Nashville  Banner. 

The  high  court  let  stand  lower  court 
decisions  dismissing  the  suit  filed  by 
Robert  Taylor,  a  Memphis  attorney  and 
former  state  judge  who,  in  1974,  was  a 
candidate  for  the  Democrat  nomination 
to  the  state  Supreme  Court. 

In  May  of  1975  Taylor  sued  the  Ban¬ 
ner,  charging  he  was  defamed  by  two 
articles  that  appeared  in  May  of  1974. 
One  story  had  to  do  with  political  man¬ 
euvering  in  Democratic  ranks  to  get  the 
supreme  court  nomination.  The  second 
article  quoted  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  as  saying  an  attempt  had  been 
made  to  buy  his  vote  for  Taylor  by  an 
unidentified  man  and  woman. 

Subsequently,  Taylor — who  was  on  an 
original  list  of  eight  candidates — was  left 
off  a  list  of  five  nominees  who  were  cho¬ 
sen  by  the  executive  committee  and  sub¬ 
sequently  elected  to  the  state  supreme 
court. 

After  Taylor  filed  suit  in  May,  exten¬ 
sive  pretrial  proceedings  were  held  and 
the  trial  court  dismissed  the  case  in 
January,  1977,  holding  the  articles  were 
not  defamatory  and  no  actual  malice  had 
been  proved.  A  state  appeals  court  af¬ 
firmed  the  decision  in  March,  1978,  and 
subsequently  the  state  supreme  court 
declined  to  review  the  case. 

FM  Station  acquired 

Telegraph- Herald,  Inc.  in  Dubuque, 
la.,  has  purchased  radio  station  KFMQ, 
Lincoln,  Nebr.  from  Steve  Agnew.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Bob  Woodward,  Jr.,  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president-broadcast,  T-H,  Inc. 
will  file  for  license  approval  with  the 
FCC  in  May.  Final  closing  for  the  acqui¬ 
sition  will  probably  take  place  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1979.  T-H,  Inc.  presently  owns 
KLMS,  an  AM  station  in  Lincoln,  the 
new  FM  acquisition  will  eventually  share 
facilities  with  the  AM  station. 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


AUTOMOTIVE 


YOUR  AUTO  AND  YOU;  Weekly  column 
of  answers  to  your  readers'  car  prob¬ 
lems,  plus  weekly  test  report  on  new 
cars,  vans.  Write  for  samples,  rates.  Au¬ 
tomotive  Features,  814  E.  Manor  Circle, 
Milwaukee,  Wise.  53217 


"THE  BOTTOM  LINE"  will  not  tell  your 
business  readers  what  they  want  to 
hear— but  what  they  need  to  near.  Male, 
female,  young,  old,  one  must  survive  to 
succeed.  Tough,  to  the  point.  Weekly. 
Write  for  sample.  The  New  Press.  4651 
Roswell  Rd,  Suite  C-203,  Atlanta,  GA 
30342. 


BusinesStars  ...  A  FIRST!  Astrology  for 
Executives!  Follow  the  stars  in  this  not- 
entirely-serious  weekly  column  for  busi¬ 
ness  executives  .  .  .  perfect  for  local  or 
regional  business  papers.  Samples  avail¬ 
able  from  Di-Sante  &  Maxwell,  133  W. 
4th,  Denver,  CO  80233. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  COLUMN:  Popular 
and  practical  feature  for  your  local  busi¬ 
ness  community.  Provides  expert  advice 
for  the  self-employed.  Featured  in 
Newsday,  Miami  Herald  and  other  fine 
newspapers.  Free  samples.  M.  Stevens, 
172  Mill  River  Rd.,  Chappaqua,  N.Y. 
10514. 


CARTOONS 


“ALL  THE  CARTOONS  YOU'LL  EVER 
NEED"  is  in  a  low  cost  package  of  36 
hilarious  1  and  2  column  camera-ready 
ROP  cartoons  available  quarterly  headed 
by  leading  cartoonist.  Details  from:  Car- 
toonmix.  Box  108,  Village  Station,  New 
York,  NY  10014. 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  comment, 
church  directory  illustrations,  horo¬ 
scope,  movie  reviews,  crossword  puzzle, 
humorous  cartoons,  other  quality  fea¬ 
tures  for  the  weekly  editor  (offset  only). 
Prices  for  all  (11)  features  start  at 
$10.75.  based  upon  circulation. 

MARK-MORGAN  SYNDICATED 
FEATURES 

P.O.  Box  995,  Newman,  Ga.  30263 
Ph.:  (404)  253-5355 


COMIC  PANELS 


TV  SETire— An  unprecedented  weekly 
TV  cartoon.  Samples/rates:  One  Syndi¬ 
cate,  42-12  14Sfth  St.,  Flushing,  NY 
11355. 


COMIC  STRIPS 


0.0 — The  newest,  most  ultra-unique 
strip  in  the  business.  Free  samples:  Box 
26848,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HARDPAN— A  weekly  comic  strip  pre¬ 
senting  all  the  Farm  News  that's  wit  to 
print.  J.  Griswold,  914  2nd  Ave.,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98104. 


COOKING 


NEW  COOKING  AND  FOOD  COLUMN 
WITH  A  DIFFERENCE, 
written  by  Certified  Cooking  Teacher 
who  has  his  own  weekly  cooking  show  on 
television  in  the  New  England  area. 
Weekly  column  will  consist  of:  recipes, 
photographs,  interesting  facts  and  his¬ 
tory  of  foods,  travel  with  emphasis  on 
local  dishes,  special  features  for  holiday 
seasons,  illustrations,  and  helpful  cook¬ 
ing  hints. 

Boost  your  circulation,  write  for  free 
sample: 

CHEF  WILLIAM  LORD,  INC. 

5(X)  Lowell  Street 
Wakefield,  MA  01880 


ALTERNATIVE  ENERGY  PACKAGE:  Col¬ 
umns  on  Wind  Power,  Solar  Power,  Solar 
Cooking,  Electric  Vehicles,  Greenhouse 
Gardening.  City  Survival:  Recycling  Tips, 
Weeds  You  Can  Eat,  Emergency  Pre¬ 
paredness.  Samples:  PEACE  PRESS, 
Box  EP  3828  Willat  Av,  Culver  City,  CA 
90230. 


MOTIVATIONAL,  INSPIRATIONAL  quotes 
for  quote  pages,  quote  columns  and 
fillers  in  magazines  and  newspapers. 
Write  Gary  L.  Christensen,  Q-416  Deseret 
Towers,  Provo,  UT  84601  for  information. 


PR0V(X;ATIVE  handling  of  a  usually 
tame  subject.  Includes  history,  myths, 
common  sense,  processed  foods,  re¬ 
cipes,  cooking  hints.  Done  in  excep¬ 
tional  style  by  a  master  of  the  subject. 
Weekly  column,  camera  ready.  3rd  year. 
Free  sample.  Also  fillers.  M.  Steinbock, 
Box  569,  Boonville,  CA  95415. 


GARDENING 


"GROWING  YOUR  OWN”  samples. 
Shades  of  Green,  Box  57-E,  Ipswich  MA 
01938.  We'll  send  seed  catalog  too! 


PERK  UP  your  paper.  Pick  a  package 
from  25  features:  cartoons,  columns, 
puzzles.  Free  list,  or  full  info,  samples 
$1.  Dickson,  17700  Western  69e, 
Gardena  CA  90248. 


FOLLY'S  THINKSHOP— Weekly  humor 
strip.  Details:  Richard  Jarrett  Company, 
8056  Dobson,  Chicago,  IL  60619. 


YOUNG  BLACK  COLUMNIST  offers 
side-splitting  commentary  on  Americana. 
Twice-weekly.  Samples:  Venice  L.  Holmes, 
2503  McGill,  Saginaw,  Ml  48601. 


CHANGING  YOUR  LIFE  by  Win  Murphy. 
This  500  word  weekly  column  of  positive 
thinking  provides  readers  with  insightful 
and  useful  ways  to  change  their  lives. 
Feature  Associatiates,  716  Fourth  St., 
San  Rafael,  CA  94901.  Write  us  for  our 
catalog,  too. 


MEDICAL 


WHAT'S  NEW  IN  MEDICINE? 
Report  on  latest  relevant  medical  news, 
with  commentary,  300+  words.  L.A. 
Chotkowski,  MD,  FACP,  1143  Chamber- 
lain  Highway,  Kensington,  CT  06037. 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY"— Weekly 
column  of  money-saving  news  guaran¬ 
teed  to  please  readers.  Proven  results. 
Camera-ready.  Free  samples.  Mike  Le- 
Fan,  1802  S.  13,  Temple,  TX  76501. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated)— 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Issued  weekly.  Camera- 
ready.  Our  5th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate, 
7  Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940. 
(914)  692-4572. 


REAL  ESTATE 


HOUSE  CALLS  answers  readers 
queries  on  buying  and  selling  homes.  In¬ 
formative,  lively,  reliable  across  US.  4th 
year,  65  dailies.  Broker,  journalist,  in¬ 
structor  Edith  Lank.  240  Hemingway, 
Rochester  NY  14620.  (716)  271-6230. 


THE  WORLD  OF  REAL  ESTATE 
Weekly  (3  &  A  covering  full  spectrum  of 
real  estate — renting,  buying,  selling,  in¬ 
vesting.  Written  by  Howard  Shonting, 
Real  Estate  Counselor  with  25  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Manuscript  or  offset. 

Real  Estate  Research  Institute 
353  Willett  Avenue 
Port  Chester,  NY  10573 
(914)  937-3500 


SENIOR  CITIZENS 


DEAR  SENIOR  CITIZEN.  Weekly  column 
for  seniors,  their  families  and  friends. 
Letters  and  responses  about  strengths 
and  concerns  in  old  age.  Practical  in¬ 
formation  shared  about  services.  Write 
for  samples  and  rates.  MHS  Features, 
PO  Box  425,  Lenox  Hill  Station,  New 
York,  NY  10021. 


INCREASE  TRAVEL  LINAGE!  World-wide 
travel  column  new  in  its  5th  year. 
Weekly,  $1.25.  Write  for  free  samples. 
#1  Easv  St..  Aotos.  CA  95003. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


HELP!  HELP!  HELP! 

DEVELOPMENT/FINANCIAL  EXPERTISE 
Unique  printing  method/technolo»  com¬ 
piled,  reducing  newspaper  production 
60%,  patent  filM,  pilot  model  proves  pro¬ 
cess.  (Remember  Xerox  STORY— "Bigges" 
shun  this  one,  favoring  private  perfecting). 
Principles  only.  No  agents.  Rwly  t^  name 
and  pnone  through  Box  27923,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


"How  to  Start  Your  Own  Community  news¬ 
paper,"  an  oversized  136-page  working 
manual  by  award-winning  publisher  John 
McKinney  shows  how  to  succeed  on  your 
own.  New  York  Times  says:  "Covers  every 
conceivable  facet  of  weekly  newspaper 
publishing,"  15  day  guarantee.  $9.95  from 
Meadow  Press,  Box  35-E,  Port  Jefferson, 
NY  11777. 


BOOKPLATES 


FREE  color  catalog  of  bookplates  and 
hard-to-find  home  library  accessories. 
Antioch  Bookplate  Co.,  Box  28EP,  Yellow 
Springs  OH  45387. 


Feature  Your  Feature  in  Features  Available 
and  watch  your  syndicate  sales  soar!  Run  your  ad  for  12, 26  or  52  issues 
and  benefit  from  our  low  contract  rates 
Call  for  information: 

E  &  P  CLASSIFIEDS  (212)  752-7053 
We’ll  give  you  someting  to  write  about! 


NEWSLEUERS 


FREELANCER’S  NEWSLETTER  publishes 
twice-monthly  listings  of  freelance  as¬ 
signments  and  news.  Special  9-issue  trial 
subscription,  $9.  PO  Box  89-EP, 
Skaneateles  NY  13152.  (315)  685-8505. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX  partner¬ 
ship,  loan  depreciation  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  89,  Norton,  Kans.  67654,  or 
Robert  N  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 


WE  HAVE  CONDUCTED  more  than  300 
formal  appraisals  of  newspapers,  large  and 
small.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  COMPANY, 
INC.,  PO  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  FL 
32401. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


W.  SID  SMITH,  Media  Broker 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant  Ml  48858 
(517)  772-3261 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC. 

Nearly  500  sales  in  our  30  years. 

(We  handle  different  properties — offices 
350  miles  apart.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  “Norton  office,” 
PO  Box  88,  Norton,  KS  67654.  Office  (913) 
877-3407 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  “Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,"  PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission,  KS 
66207,  Office  (913)  381-8280. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  National  8-1133 


SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
136  E.  Honolulu 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 


BILL  MATTHEWS  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations  for 
sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  country.  Be¬ 
fore  you  consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a 
property,  you  should  call  (813)  446-0871 
daytime:  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  Fla.  33515. 
No  obligations,  of  course. 


SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIA1ES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEVIENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 
Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 
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CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 

RATES 

LINE  ADS 

(Remittance  should  accompany 
copy  unless  credit  established). 

1  week  —$2.75  per  line 

2  weeks— $2.65  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks— $2.45  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks— $2.25  per  line,  per  issue 
Add  $3  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Payable  with  order) 

1  week  —$2.05  per  line 

2  weeks— $1.90  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks— $1.75  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks— $1.55  per  line,  per  issue 
Add  $1 .75  per  insertion  for  box  service 
and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  your 
copy. 

Count  approximately  39  characters 
and/or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:00  PM  New  York  Time 

Editor  &  Publisher 

575  Lexington  Ave., 

N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7050 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


IF  YOU'RE  READY  TO  SELL  your  midwest 
daily  or  weekly  newspaper,  we'll  find  you  a 
buyer  with  the  competence  and  finances 
to  make  the  sale  worthwhile— and  in  a 
reasonable  space  of  time.  Roy  Holding  As¬ 
sociates,  PO  Box  212,  Galva,  IL.  Phone 
(309)  932-2270,  or  932-2642. 


JIMMY  CROWE 
Ownership  Changes 
Proven  Management  Systems 
23  years  experience  in  every  phase  of  the 
newspaper  industry.  12  Cutler  Dr.,  Savan¬ 
nah,  GA.  31405  (912)  925-8666  or  925- 
8662. 


America’s 
Leading  Brokers 
Know  That 
When  It  Comes  To 
Selling  Papers — 
We  Know 
Our  Business 

E&P  Classifieds 
(212)  752-7053 


PLACE 

YOUR 

BET 


ON  E  &  P  CLASSIFIEDS 
. . .  We  Bet  You’ll  Be  Satisfied! 


A  classified  ad  in  our  special  ANPA/RI  Produc¬ 
tion  Management  Planning  Issue,  May  12, 1979, 
can  save  you  a  lot  of  wheeling  and  dealing.  If 
your  game  is  equipment,  products,  services  or 
systems  used  in  newspaper  production  (or  if 
you’re  a  publisher  with  surplus  equipment  on 
your  hands)  E&P  Classifieds  are  your  best  bet 
to  make  (or  save)  some  easy  money. 

Call  us  today,  to  reserve  your  space  in  our  May 
12  issue.  Deadline  for  this  issue  is  Tuesday,  May 
8  at  4  pm.  New  York  time. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
You  Can  Bet  On  Them! 

(212)  752-7050 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
Appraisals,  mergers,  sales.  We  have 
buyers  ready  to  pay  top  prices  for  sound, 
established  properties.  No  charge  for  con¬ 
sultation.  620  W.  Main  St.,  McMinnville, 
TN  37110.  (615)  473-2104  or  473-3715. 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
P.O.  Box  2277,  Montclair,  Calif.  91763. 
(714)  626-6440. 


HEMPSTEAD  &  CO. 

Newspaper  brokers  and  appraisers.  Write 
or  call  for  free  consultation.  47  Edgewood 
Dr.,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J.  08003.  (609)  795- 
6026. 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  400,  Gadsden.  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

WESTERN  OREGON  weekly,  1978  cash 
receipts  $218,850;  3-unit  web  press; 
$325,000  price  includes  receivables. 
Large  cash  down  required.  John  N.  Jep- 
son.  Box  B,  Townsend,  MT  59644.  (406) 
266-4223. 


IDAHO  WEEKLY,  gross  $215,000,  county 
seat,  weak  competition,  diversified 
economy,  nice  town,  building,  little  job 
printing,  near  ski  area,  $300,000,  8%  in¬ 
terest.  John  N.  Jepson,  Broker,  Box  B, 
Townsend,- MT  59644.  (406)  266-4223. 


SOUTHWEST  COAST  OF  FLORIDA 
Long  established  weekly  mobile  home 
newspaper.  200K  cash.  Serious  inquiries 
only.  Box  27912,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  weekly  subur¬ 
ban  group.  Established  over  25 years.  Prof¬ 
itable  gross  over  $750,000.  29%  down. 
Box  460,  Downey,  CA  9(5241, 


1600-PAID  Sun  Belt  weekly  in  fast-growing 
mountain  area.  $45,000.  Terms.  Box 
27862,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ALASKA— ONLY  NEWSPAPER  IN  WIDE, 
EXCLUSIVE  AREA,  Priced  at  $100,000, 
including  good  building;  $29,000  cash 
down.  Profitable.  Gross  near  $90,000. 
State  cash  available.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel, 
Box  88,  Norton,  KS  67654. 


TEXAS— ONLY  NEWSPAPER  IN  RICH 
northern  county,  $100,000  with 
$29,0(50  cash  down.  Owner  is  taking  about 
$25,000  yearly.  State  your  cash.  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  KS  67654. 


IOWA  WEEKLIES 

West  Iowa  County  seat  weekly,  1978  gross 
$164,000,  high  profit,  excellent  building 
and  equipment.  With  or  without  adjoining 
office  supply  store. 

Northwest  Iowa  weekly,  1978  gross 
$34,000,  must  sell,  only  $20,000. 
Northwest  Iowa  wekely,  1978  gross 
$206,000,  unopposed,  county  seat  paper 
and  shopper. 

WANTED:  Nebraska  weekly,  $100,000 
class. 

I  have  qualified  buyers  for  weeklies,  semis, 
and  small  dailies. 

JOHN  VAN  DER  LINDEN,  Broker 
PO  Box  181,  Sibley,  Iowa  51249 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


IF  YOU  ARE  planning  to  retire  within  the 
next  several  years,  our  group  would  wel¬ 
come  being  considered  to  purchase  your 
non-daily  newspaper.  Each  paper  operated 
as  a  quality  hometown  newspaper.  Primar¬ 
ily,  we  are  seeking  exclusive  profitable 
newspapers  with  4(500  or  more  paid  circu¬ 
lation.  Prefer  no  central  printing  plants. 
We  will  respond  to  all  letters  that  meet 
these  qualifications.  Confidentiality  as¬ 
sured.  Box  6310,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  UNDEVELOPED 
NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 
Operating  company  with  experienced  turn¬ 
around  management  team  seeks  daily 
newspapers  whose  operations  are  now 
being  conducted  on  a  losing  or  only  margi¬ 
nally  profitable  basis.  All  U.S.  locations 
considered.  Minimum  size  of  a  transaction 
is  $5  million  and  maximum  size  $45  mil¬ 
lion.  Brokers  authorized  by  sellers  pro¬ 
tected.  Inquire  in  confidence.  Box  27970, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


FLORIDA  WEEKLY  or  small  daily  wanted 
by  10  year  advertising  pro.  Send  gross,  ex¬ 
pense,  price,  and  terms.  Action  (Company, 
PO  Box  10009,  Kansas  City,  MO  641 11. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


TRADE  JOURNAL  FOR  SALE 
26  year  old  montly  trade  journal,  2400  na¬ 
tional  paid  circulation.  $40,000  projected 
'79  income.  Owner  wants  to  leave  publish¬ 
ing  field.  Sale  price:  $48,000.  Mr.  Fran 
Patch,  (608)  365-1273. 


MOM  AND  POP  will  enjoy  running  this 
communications  trade  newsletter  that 
quintupled  gross  in  1978.  Mail  order 
sold— published  from  anywhere.  $30,000. 
Terms.  Box  85486-NB.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90072. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

Professional  Circulation  Services 
NEWSPAPER  AGENCY.  INC. 

PO  Box  456,  Babylon  NY  11702 
(516)  661-5100 

I  AM  A  PROFESSIONAL  telephone  sales 
manager  looking  to  run  a  sales  promotion 
for  a  newspaper  that  needs  good  quality 
new  customers.  If  you  are  considering 
such  a  campaign  or  you  are  not  satisfied 
with  your  current  promotions,  write  Box 
27582,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 
Bramble  Professional  Press  Engineering, 
Rt.  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501, 
(512)  682-7011. 


FINANCIAL 


BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY,  a  $28  billion 
institution,  has  a  team  of  seven  specialists 
offering  to  newspaper  owners  a  unique  fi¬ 
nancial  and  advisory  service: 

•  Mergers 

•  Acquisitions 

•  Divestitures 

•  Private  Placements 

•  ESOT’s 

•  Lease  Financing 

•  Management  Consulting 

Minimum  transaction  level  $2  million. 

Initial,  confidential  consultation  anywhere 
in  the  United  States  at  no  charge.  Call  col¬ 
lect:  Richard  J.  Berman.  Vice  President, 
Bankers  T rust  Company,  280  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY  10017,  telephone  (212) 
692-2301. 


JOB  LEADS 


PR/EDITORIAL  Jobs  nationally  200»  list¬ 
ings  weekly.  $3.50.  M.  Sternman,  68-38 
Y^lowstone  Blvd.,  Forest  Hills,  NY  11375. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


DISTORTA  LENSES  squeeze  your  pages  at 
highest  percentage  and  best  quality. 
KAMERAK  (213)  437-2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90801. 


PHOTOMECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT 
Pako  film  processor.  Model  24-1. 

Western  plate  coater.  Model  3M86. 

Cosar  53  Densitometer. 

Iconics  Plate  processor  Model  TCM25-2. 

5  Nu  Arc  Ultra  Plus  Platemaker  FT40UPNS. 

S  Acti  Copy  camera  Model  204, 

:ed  turn-  Call  or  write: 

ks  daily  CONTINENTAL  PRINTING  MACHINERY 
are  now  7881  Mastin  St.  Suite  201 

ly  margi-  Overland  Park,  Kansas  66204 

ocations  (913)  432-8276 

nsaction 

$45  mil-  - - 

lers  pro-  ONE  7V4  SQUEEZE  LENS  CK  Optical.  Will 
X  27970  supply  new  adaptors  if  necessary.  $1750. 
Progress  Newspapers  (213)  280-8822. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CIRCULATION  SOFTWARE 


CREATIVE  DATA  SYSTEMS  offers  com¬ 
prehensive  circulation  system  utilizing 
total  market  concept.  Provides  non¬ 
subscriber  lists  for  promotions  and  special 
inserts.  Contains  customer  demographics 
to  route  level.  Produces  daily  and  on  de¬ 
mand  ABC,  draw,  bundle  wrapper,  router, 
carrier  update  package,  truck  manifest, 
mailing  labels.  Includes  PIA  billing  with 
amortization,  carrier  billing  and  circulation 
manager  performance  report.  Designed  for 
34  and  38.  Contact  Creative  Data  Systems, 
PO  Box  23054,  Kansas  City,  MO  64141. 
(913)  888-6755. 


CIRCULATION  SUPPUES 


USED  MODEL  ED  DISPLAYRITE  newspa¬ 
per  display  racks,  75  available,  $20  each. 
Paul  Ruess,  Sandusky  (Oh.)  Register. 
(419)  625-5500. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


CREATIVE  DATA  SYSTEMS  offers  com¬ 
plete  line  of  business  systems  designed  by 
newspaper  specialists.  Display  and  clas¬ 
sified  include  sales  performance  against 
plan,  call  reports,  bdling,  cash  receipts, 
credit  control,  customer  sales  and  linage 
analysis  and  yearly  trend  reports.  Other 
systems  available  are  Circulation  (see  Ad), 
Payroll,  Accounts  Payable,  Newsprint  and 
Waste  Control,  Inventory,  Commercial 
Print  and  Cost  Accounting.  Contact  Crea¬ 
tive  Data  Systems,  PO  Box  23054,  Kansas 
City,  MO  64141.  (913)  888-6755. 


HOT  TYPE 


COMPLETE  HOT  METAL  SHOP  consisting 
of  8  comets,  2  C-4's,  1  G-4.  Saws,  2  Lud- 
lows,  2  Elrods,  9  Fairchild  TTS  keyboards, 
tons  of  metal,  Nolan  2-ton  remefter  with 
Meltavator,  2  mat  rollers,  2  Wood  Pony  Au¬ 
toplates,  5-ton  Nolan,  2-ton  Kemp,  3  rout¬ 
ers,  etc.  Available  July,  1979.  Will  divide. 
Bill  Schoepke  (312)  87a3760. 


MAILROOM 


MODEL  B  Cutler  Hammer  bottom  wrap 
machine.  Available  immediately.  Very  good 
condition.  Box  27489,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ONE  MODEL  545  Cheshire  Label  Machine 
for  newspapers  or  magazines)  with  a  Model 
526  Cheshire  Label  head  and  Conveyor. 
ALSO  one  model  1530  Magnacraft  with 
multiwkJe  Label  Head  and  Conveyor  3  to  4 
years  old  in  like-new  condition.  Ed  Heisley, 
P.O.  Box  222083,  Dallas,  Texas  75222. 
(214)  357-0196. 


SHERIDAN  24  P  inserter  with  conveyor 
and  hand  fly  table. 

New  folded  edge  first  delivery  for  Sheridan 
inserters. 

Didde-Glaser  320  inserter.  3  stations. 

Cutler  Hammer  bottom  wrap  machine. 

Sta-Hi  257  counter  stacker  with  EDS  pro¬ 
grammer. 

Muller  231  counter  stacker. 

Cutler  Hammer  Mark  III  counter  stacker. 

Spare  parts  for  Sta-Hi  and  Cutler  Hammer 
counter  stackers. 

Cutler  Hammer  90”  curve  sections  and 
bundle  diverter. 

Roller  top  and  belt  conveyor,  various 
lengths. 

Cutler  Hammer  press  connection. 

Turn  key  installations  provided.  We  will 

also  purchase  mailroom  equipment  directly 

from  newspapers. 

GRAPHIC  MANAGEMENT  ASSOCIATES 
Circulation  and  Mailroom  Systems 
11  Main  St.,  Southboro,  MA  01772 
(617)  481-8562 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COMPUGRAPHIC  (2)  2414  Videosetter  2V2 
years  old,  complete,  $20,000  each.  Also 
Unified  Composer  with  on-line  interface, 
$13,000  each.  Waxers,  light  tables, 
Robertson  500  Overhead  Horizontal  Cam¬ 
era,  18" film  processor  LD-18.  Camera  with 
Gammamatic.  (312)  343-1144. 


ROLL  THE  PRESSES! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
We  move  machinery! 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE 
50%  OFF 

SIGNODE  KW  wire  tyer  parts.  We  have  a 
large  selection  on  hand.  Interested  parties 
should  write  or  call: 

The  Miami  Herald  Publishing  Co. 
IHerald  Plaza,  Miami  FL  33101 
(305)  350-2768  or  350-6007 
R.K.  Baker,  Printing/Packaging  Parts 
Dept.,  Mail  Room,  5th  floor. 


4  INTERTYPE  machines  (3  C-4s,  1  C44 
with  related  matrixes)  with  many  type  faces; 
various  Friden  justowriters;  plus  work 
benches,  melting  pot,  all  necessary 
equipment  to  prepare  a  daily  newspaper. 
Write  Box  27589,  Editor  &  Publisher,  or 
call  (212)  928-7003. 


NEWSPRINT 


NEWSPRINT— ROLLS  all  sizes.  BEHRENS 
Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  3305  W.  Warner,  Santa 
Ana,  CA  92704.  (714)  556-7130. 


NEWSPRINT  ROLLS-Basis  30  lb.  steady 
supply,  prompt  shipment  from  inventory, 
delivered,  price  on  request.  Brookman 
Paper  Corp.,  300  E  54  St.,  New  York,  NY 
10022.  (212)  688-3020. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COMPUGRAPHICS 

7200— $2800.  Compuwriters — $4000. 
2961— $2300.  Keyboards— $1200.  Jus¬ 
towriters,  FHN  Business  Products,  Church 
Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  (609)  235-7614. 


THREE  505TV  Mergenthaler  typesetters 
complete  with  ASR-33’s,  ICL  paper  tape 
readers,  1  CRT  Monitor  plus  complete 
spare  parts  inventory.  Best  offer;  will  sell 
individually.  Contact  Jim  McCarthy,  Gore 
Newspapers  Company,  PO  Box  14430,  Ft. 
Lauderdale,  FL33301  (305)  761-4521. 


ONE  COMPUTAPE  II,  used  very  little,  like 
new:  APS-5  installed  now.  Call  Bill 
Schoepke  (312)  870-3760. 


ACM  900  with  full  type  library  and  acces¬ 
sories.  Also  Uniterm  H4J  terminal.  Will  ac¬ 
cept  any  reasonable  offer.  Call  evenings 
(914)  469-2409. 


TWO  EDITWRITER  1750s,  almost  new, 
under  warrantee,  $45(X)  each  or  best  of¬ 
fer.  Call  John  (201)  767-0939. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  7200.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Includes  repair  kit  and  4  fonts. 
$2500.  Pennysaver,  Owego,  NY  1382^ 
(607)  687-2434.  Tom  Griffis,  President. 


IBM  SELECTRIC  M's  in  excellent  condition, 
1975  and  ’76  models,  seventeen  to  choose 
from.  Courier  72.  $575  each.  Spartanburg, 
SC  Herald.  Call  John  De  Rosa  (803)  582- 
4511. 


FOR  SALE:  CompuGraphic  Model  4961TL, 
serial  number  229,  price  $2500,  good 
condition.  Call  Harmon  Williams  at  The 
Goshen  News,  Goshen  IN.  (219)  533-2151. 


PRESSES 


LIQUIDATION  SALE 

Goss  Suburban  15(X)  Series,  new  1974, 10 
units,  22^4  X  36,  2  folders,  imprinter,  UV 
dryers. 

Goss  Community,  4  units,  22%  x  36,  SC 
folder,  new  1972. 

Goss  Community,  4  units,  22%  x  36,  SC 
folder,  new  19^. 

We  will  sell  the  above  as  complete  presses 
or  as  individual  components  Complete 
camera,  platemaking  and  material  han¬ 
dling.  Contact: 

IPEC,  INC. 

401  North  Leavitt  St. 

Chicago  I L  60612 
(312)  738-1200,  Telex  25-4388 


COLOR  KING  WEB:  KJ8  folder,  30  horse 
power  drive,  2  units,  accumeter,  Count- 
0-Veyer,  Bingham  wrinkle  remover,  hoist. 
Thirty  hours  running  since  new.  Save 
thousands  on  like  new  press.  Atlantic 
Graphic  Machinery  Co.,  (404)  921-3438. 


HARRIS  V-15A,  6  units,  JF-7  upper  former. 
Beautifully  maintained  press.  Complete  or 
break-up. 

O.N.E.  ATLANTA,  GA. 

(404)  321-3992,  Telex  70-0563 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


LOOKING  FOR  A  REPUTABLE  DEALER? 
CONTINENTAL  PRINTING  MACHINERY  is 
dedicated  to  becoming  No.  1  in  sales  and 
service  in  pre-owned  equipment  for  the 
newspaper  industry.  Before  you  buy  or  sell 
equipment  give  us  a  call. 

CONTINENTAL  PRINTING  MACHINERY 
7881  Mastin,  Suite  201 
Overland  Park  KS  66204 
(913)  432-8276 


22%”  CUTOFF  GOSS  HEADLINER,  4  units  2 
half  decks,  2  to  1  folder,  available  now. 

21V2"  cutoff  Hoe  Colormatic,  3  units,  2 
half  decks,  available  now. 

2  presses,  22%"  cutoff  Goss  Headliners.  8 
units,  1  half  deck  and  3  to  2  folders. 

4  wood  Autopasters. 

6  Goss  Autopasters. 

2  new  Goss  web  width  55"  or  56"  cut  down 
kit. 

2  Goss  double  balloon  formers,  1  is  23 
9/16"  cutoff,  1  is  22%"  cutoff. 

2  4-unit  Goss  Community  oil  bath 

6  unit,  2  folders  Goss  Surburban 

BRAMBLE  PROFESSIONAL  PRESS  INC. 

Route  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen,  TX  78501 
(512)  682-7011) 


WEB  OFFSET  EQUIPMENT 
4-unit  Color  King  press  with  Vz  &  Va  page 
folder,  40  h.p.  drive  Mfg.  1%3, 

9-unit  Cottrell  press  with  2y4  &  Va  page  fold¬ 
ers,  2-press  drives  Mfg.  1972.  Recondi¬ 
tioned  m  1978. 

2-unit  Goss  Community  press  with  page 
folder  S.N.  C294  Available  June  1979. 
Upper  former  for  Color  King  folder. 

Goss  Community  add  on  units,  grease 
style. 

Color  King  Vz  &  Va  page  folder,  recon¬ 
ditioned  with  G.E.  30  h.p.  press  drive. 
2-Daily  King  Printing  units  &  roll  stands 
can  be  offered  “as-is”  or  "recond.” 

1-News  King  Printing  unit  &  roll  stand  can 
be  offered  “as-is"  or  "recond.” 

Call  or  write: 

CONTINENTAL  PRINTING  MACHINERY 
7881  Mastin  St.,  Suite  201 
Overland  Park,  Kansas  66204 
(913)  432-8276 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  Folders 
Goss  SU  Folder 
Goss  Metro  Folder  3-2 
Goss  Suburban  press  units,  folders. 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  22%" 

Harris  V25  add  on  units,  1974. 

Urbanite  Va  folder 

Urbanite  Va  folder 

Color  King,  2  units  folder  1965 

Fincor  motor  and  control  40-60  HP 

2  unit  V-15  Cottrell  with  Gear  Drive 

Urbanite  folder,  1968 

Wanted:  Newspaper  equipment 
and  complete  plants. 

IPEC  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


HARRIS  W25,  6  units  with  2  folders  and 
clutching,  double  ended,  new  approxi¬ 
mately  1972.  Will  sell  as  complete  package 
or  individual  components.  IPEC,  Inc,, 
401  N.  Leavitt,  Chicago,  IL  60612.  (312) 
738-1200,  Telex  25-4388. 


HARRIS  845  FOLDER,  excellent  condition, 
limited  use  on  a  small  daily,  available  im¬ 
mediately,  has  cross-over  roller  assembly. 
Box  27871,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY,  2  Units,  with  Com¬ 
munity  folder,  drive,  etc.  Includes  spare 
parts,  direct  printing  parts  and  tools.  Op¬ 
tional  equipment  BTC  Berkey  Ascor  Plate 
Burner  .33"  x  43".  Saxmaver  Bundler 
(Bundle-matic).  All  equipment  installed 
new  November  1976.  Used  to  print  4000 
copies  weekly.  This  equipment  is  new. 
Available  immediately. 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT 
1  Madison  St 
East  Rutherford,  07073 
(201)  438-3744 


GE  PRESS  CONTROLS — Ignitron  Tube 
Type  330  KW  output  to  DC  Motors.  Motors 
not  included.  Call  or  write  Bill  Kanipe, 
Lindsay  Newspapers,  1800  County  Line 
Rd.,  Sarasota,  FL  33580,  (813)  953-7755. 


2  GOSS  COMMUNITY  units  2  years  old. 
Community  folder,  going  to  central  print¬ 
ing  plant.  Like  new.  Will  accept  offers. 
Wnte  Box  27985,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GOSS  HEADLINER  units  and  folders  1960 
and  up.  Bell-Camp  Inc.,  PO  Box  97 
Elmwood  Park.  NJ  (17407.  Telex  130-326 
(201)  796-8442. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


COTTRELL  3  UNIT  V-15A/JF7  folder 
Cottrell  V-15A  press  units 
News  King  2  unit  press/folder 
Hantscho  Jr  2  unit/folder 
Acumeter  pasting  system 
Color  King  folder— 30  hp 
Muller  Counter  Stacker  Model  207 
INTER-WEB  SYSTEMS 
1836  Woodward  Street 
Orlando,  Florida  32803 
(305)  896-4330;  Telex;  56-7471 


CUTLER  HAMMER  heavy  and  light  duty 
conv^ors  and  spare  parts.  :g|so,  heavy 
duty  Crabtree  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 
NORTHEAST  STORAGE 
AND  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  257-7557. 


QUALITY  USED  EQUIPMENT 

5  Unit  Goss  Community,  1976,  SC  combi¬ 
nation  folder  with  double  parallel  and 
cross  perf.  Like  new. 

3  Unit  News  King,  1965,  1  unit  with 
sidelay.  Excellent  condition. 

3  Unit  Goss  Community,  1965,  1  unit  with 
sidelay.  A-1  condition. 

6  Unit  Goss  Surburban,  1965-68,  stacked 
and  floor  mounted  units.  Priced  to  sell. 

2  Unit  Color  King,  1965.  Looks  and  runs 
like  new. 

Count-O-Veyor  Model  104. 

Sheridan  Carousel  inserter,  5  pockets. 

Balloon  former  for  SC/Suburban  and  Cot¬ 
trell  folders. 

Add-on  units  for  Goss,  King  and  Cottrell 
presses. 

We  manufacture  free-standing  rewinders. 
OFFSET  WEB  SALES 
PO  Box  211 
Marysville.  WA  98270 
Call  Tim  York,  (206)  653-2519 


VANGUARD,  4  units  running,  available 
July. 

5  Unit  SC,  cross  perfs,  DP  fold  super. 

Web  Quadra-Color  unit,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion. 

3  Unit  Community,  very  clean. 

NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 
(713)  498-2462  Telex  79-1197 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


KANSA  320  INSERTER,  minimum  3  sta¬ 
tions.  COUNT-O-VEYOR  STACKER.  Box 
26682,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condition. 
Call  collect  Herb  (201)  289-7^  A.M.S., 
1290  Central  Ave.,  Hillside,  NJ  07205. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH  with  SC  fold¬ 
er  unit  separate.  Box  1983,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  UNITS. 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


SHERIDAN  48P  or  72P  inserter. 

Must  see  in  operation. 

Box  25954,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MULLER  227  inserter. 
Minimum  3  stations. 

Box  25956,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STA-HI  257  or 
251  COUNTER  STACKER 
Box  25955,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


LOOKING  FOR  SUPPLIER  to  supply  bulk 
offset  supplies  for  resale  out  of  country. 
Contact  Continental  Printing  Machinery 
Inc.,  7432  Hadley,  Overland  Pk.,  KS 
66204.  (913)  432-8276. 


PUBLISHER  wants  to  buy  6  unit  Goss 
Communitv  with  SC  folders,  needs  im¬ 
mediately.  Call  (305)  665^14,  ask  for  Ron 
Miller. 


IBM  COMPOSER,  IBM  ESC,  IBM  fonts, 
offset,  N.  Gregory,  343  Clive  Ave.,  Ocean- 
side,  NY  11572.  (516)  764-2250. 


FERAG  counter  stacker  in  good  condition. 
Must  see  in  operation. 

Box  27/87,  Uitor  &  Publisher. 

6  NEWS  KING  or  Color  King  units,  reel 
stand,  folder  and  upper  former.  Box 
27812,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  5,  1979 


The  Industry’s 

MEETING 
PLACE  .  . 


When  you  need 
to  reach  news¬ 
paper  people, 
you  can  meet  all 
the  people  you 
want  to  meet — 
sellers,  buyers, 
employers,  job¬ 
seekers,  services, 
in  the  pages  of 

Editor  &  Publisher 

CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 

Our  telephone  number-(212)  752-7050 


ACADEMIC 


POSITION  AVAILABLE 
Southern  Methodist  University  seeks  as¬ 
sistant  professor  to  teach  introduction  to 
mass  media  and  to  advise  freshmen.  In 
addition,  person  should  be  able  to  teach 
writing  or  advertising  or  public  relations. 
Salary  open.  Date  of  appointment:  June  1, 
1979.  Starting  date;  August  24,  1979. 
Send  resumes,  recommendations  and 
supporting  information  tO:  David  McHam, 
acting  director.  Division  of  Journalism, 
Southern  Methodist  University,  Dallas,  TX 
75275.  Southern  Methodist  University  is 
an  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 


JOURNALISM  FACULTY  position  for  MS  or 
PhD  and  experience.  Teach  newswriting 
and  introduction  to  Mass  Communication 
as  instructor  or  assistant  professor  on 
nontenure  track.  Salary  nejotiable  and 
competitive.  Begin  August  1^  1979.  send 
resume  and  names  of  3  references  before 
June  1  to  William  Semlak,  Information  Sci¬ 
ences  Department,  Illinois  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Normal,  IL  61761.  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  action  employer. 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  beginning  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1979  to  teach  primarily  in  the 
advertising  sequence  with  some  capability 
in  the  news/editorial  area.  Course  respon¬ 
sibilities  will  include  advertising  copy  writ- 
and  layout,  advertising  media  and  begin¬ 
ning  newswriting.  A  Master's  degree,  signif¬ 
icant  media  experience  and  some  teach¬ 
ing  background  are  required.  Salary 
$14,500  for  a  9  month  academic  year. 
Send  letter  of  application  and  resume  to 
Arthur  Guesman,  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Broadcasting,  107  Lord  Hall, 
University  of  Maine,  Orono,  ME  04469. 
Deadline  tor  Applications  May  16,  1979. 
An  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 


RURAL  COMMUNICATIONS 

Instructor  to  teach  courses  in  radio,  print 
and  tv  production  management;  super¬ 
vise  an  FM  radio  station  and  a  student 
newspaper  utilized  for  student  laboratory 
activities.  Employment  will  begin  August 
15,  1979.  Application  deadline  May  15, 
1979.  Send  letter  of  application  and  cre¬ 
dentials  tO;  Erman  Ueland,  Chairman,  Ag¬ 
riculture  Division,  University  of  Minnesota 
Technical  College,  Crookston  MN  56716. 
The  University  of  Minnesota  is  an  equal 
opportunity  educator  and  employer. 


JOURNALISM — Newsroom  Director  for 
award-winning  university  daily  with 
quarter-time  teaching  responsibility. 
Minimum  qualifications  include  bachelor’s 
degree  and  three  years  reporting/editing 
experience  on  professional  daily  or  equiva¬ 
lent  experience  in  other  professional  print 
media.  Master's  preferr^.  Available  July 
1.  12-month  professional  appointment 
with  salary  range  of  $12-14,000,  depend¬ 
ing  on  education  and  experience.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  on  higher  degrees  in  mass 
communications.  Minority  persons  and 
women  encouraged  to  apply.  An  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer. 
Send  application,  resume  and  three  letters 
of  recommendation  by  May  18  to  Richard 
C.  Lytle,  Director  of  Student  Publications, 
Texas  Tech  University,  Box  4080,  Lub¬ 
bock,  TX  79409. 


INSTRUCTOR  or  assistant  professor  start¬ 
ing  September  1979  to  teach  practical 
news  writing,  reporting  and  editing  skills. 
Ability  to  teach  advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  very  helpful.  Combination  of  3  years 
or  more  of  professional  and  college  teach¬ 
ing  experience  plus  a  relevant  Masters  de¬ 
gree  required.  PhD  preferred.  Normal  stu¬ 
dent  advisement.  Salary  competitive. 
Send  resume  and  samples  of  recent  pro¬ 
fessional  activity  to  Dr.  Ron  Rabin,  Chair¬ 
man,  Department  of  Journalism,  Broad¬ 
casting  and  Speech,  State  University  Col¬ 
lege  at  Buffalo,  1300  Elmwood  Ave.,  Buf¬ 
falo,  NY  14220.  Application  deadline  June 
11,  1979.  Affirmative  action/equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  employer. 


Circulate  Your  Jobs,  Services, 
Talents  to  the  Largest 
Newspaper  Audience  in  the 
World  with  E&P  Classifieds 


ACADEMIC 


LECTURER  or  instructor  needed  for  Fall, 
1979  to  teach  in  accredited  news-editorial 
sequence.  Responsible  for  basic  news  writ¬ 
ing  or  reporting  courses  and  laboratories. 
Solid  professional  newspaper  writing,  re¬ 
porting  or  editing  experience  required.  Ap- 
licants  must  have  at  least  an  M.A.  degree. 
Professional  background  heavily  weighed. 
Department  has  1000  majors  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  advertising  and  telecommunica¬ 
tions.  Appointment  for  nine-month  year. 
Applications  and  resumes  tO;  Dr.  Billy  I. 
Ross,  Chairman,  Department  of  Mass 
Communications,  Texas  Tech  University, 
Lubbock,  Texas,  79409.  (806)  742-3385. 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F, 


TENURE  TRACK  opening  in  journalism, 
starting  August  29, 1979.  Faculty  rank  and 
salary  will  depend  on  qualifications  and 
experience.  Minimum:  Masters  with  at 
least  five  years  of  full-time  reporting  and 
editing  for  newspapers.  Background  in  ad¬ 
vertising  or  photojournalism  helpful.  Re¬ 
sume,  references  to  John  H.  Boyd,  Jr.,  di¬ 
rector  of  journalism.  Statesman  Office 
Bldg.,  Indiana  State  University,  Terre 
Haute,  IN  47809,  before  June  15,  1979. 
Indiana  State  University  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


SEEKING  imaginative  person  with  PhD 
and  professional  experience  to  help  de¬ 
velop  relatively  new  journalism  curriculum 
and  coordinate  it  with  Radio-TV-Film, 
Communication  Theory,  and  Theatre  in 
same  department.  Teach  variety  of  print 
journalism  courses  beginning  Fall,  1979. 
Assistant  Professor.  Equal  OpportunitW 
Affirmative  Action  Employer.  Contact:  E.- 
Samuel  Dudley,  Head,  Department  of 
Communication,  Drawer  NJ,  Mississippi 
State  University,  Mississippi  State,  MS 
39762. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


NEWSPAPER  POSITIONS 

NATIONWIDE 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MGR.  to  $22,000 

MARKETING  MANAGER  to  $25,000 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  to  $28,000 

CITY  CIRC.  MGR.  to  $24,000 

AD  DIRECTOR  to  $30,000 

All  fee  paid 

Cal  I  or  send  resume  in  confidence  tO: 
JOANNE  L.  BLUM 

WILLIAM  H.  NENSTIEL 
&  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
7120  FOURTH  STREET 
SCOTTSDALE,  AZ  85251 
(602)  949-5164 


BUSINESS  MANAGER/AD  DIRECTOR  for 
prize-winning  Oklahoma  daily.  Present  man 
going  into  business  for  himself.  Quality, 
fast  growing,  suburban  college  town.  Per¬ 
manent.  Good  salary,  bonus.  Experienced 
only  with  references.  Ed  Livermore,  Ed¬ 
mond  Evening  Sun,  (405)  341-2289. 


FINANCIAL  MANAGER 

Multi-media  corporation,  aggressive  ac¬ 
quisition  program.  Must  be  knowledgeable 
in  newspaper  and/or  broadcast  account¬ 
ing.  Have  ability  to  work  with  people. 
Travel  essential.  CPA  and/or  MBA  desira¬ 
ble.  Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  27884,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Replies 
confidential. 


WANT  TO  MOVE  WEST?  Want  to  run  your 
own  newspaper?  We  have  an  opening  for 
General  Manager  for  a  small  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  a  mining  town  near  the  moun¬ 
tains.  This  is  a  chance  for  a  man  or  woman 
or  couple  to  exercise  your  news  and  adver¬ 
tising  skills  in  running  your  own  news¬ 
paper.  Good  salan,  benefits.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to  Box  27950,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  5,  1979 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


NEWSPAPER 

MANAGEMENT 

OPENINGS 

PRODUCTION  ENGINEER  TO  $22,000 
Large  metro  daily  in  Midwest.  A  staff/line 

Bisition  on  the  staff  of  production  director, 
egree.  Excellent  growth  potential. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  TO  $30,000 
Large  metro  daily,  250,000  daily  circula¬ 
tion,  in  the  South.  Background  with  Goss 
Urbanite  press. 


PRESSROOM  SUPT.  TO  $32,000 

Large  metro  on  West  Coast.  Background 
with  Goss  presses.  Supervise  staff  of  75  in 
this  non-union  facility.  Equal  strength  in 
both  letterpress  and  offset. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  TO  $17,000 
For  15,000  daily  in  Midwest.  Report  to  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  supervise  a  staff  of  20. 
CompuGraphic  equipment  in  composing 
room,  Goss  Community  press.  Experience 
with  this  equipment  most  desirable. 


ASSISTANT  PROD.  MGR.  TO  $18,000 
Medium  size  daily  in  Florida.  Work  for  pro¬ 
duction  manager.  Strong  background  in 
pressroom. 


MAILROOM  FOREMAN  TO  $25,000 
200,000  daily  in  the  West.  Report  to  pro¬ 
duction  director;  supervise  50  in  this  un¬ 
ionized  facility.  Must  be  strong  manager; 
background  in  a  union  shop. 


ASST.  DIR.  OF  PROGRAMMING  TO  $28000 
Large  metro  in  Midwest.  Report  to  the  DP 
director;  background  with  DEC  equipment. 
Degree  preferred  but  not  required. 


SYSTEMS  ANALYST  TO  $25,000 

Three  openings  for  systems  analysts  on  the 
East  Coast,  Rorida,  and  Midwest.  Experi¬ 
ence  with  DEC  or  IBM  equipment/software 
is  required.  Degree  preferred  but  not  re¬ 
quired. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MGR.  TO  $30,000 
75,000  daily  in  the  East  in  a  highly  competi¬ 
tive  marketplace.  Have  prior  experience  in 
a  competitive  market,  be  strong  adminis¬ 
trator  and  manger. 


AO  MANAGER  TO  $24,000 

Small  property  in  Southwest.  Report  to 

fenerai  manager;  supervise  a  start  of  4. 

xperience  with  weekly  and  daily  preferred . 
Degree  helpful,  but  not  required. 


RETAIL  AO  MGR.  TO  $35,000 

Large  group  of  weekly  newspapers  on  the 
West  Coast.  Report  to  advertising  director; 
supervise  a  staff  of  20  in  this  non-union 
facility.  Must  have  strong  retail  background 
with  a  large  weeklyor  daily  and  know  now  to 
function  in  a  competitive  marketplace. 


AD  MANAGER  TO  $25,000 

15,000  daily  in  the  East.  Report  to  pub¬ 
lisher;  supervise  10;  non-union  facility.  De¬ 
gree  preferred,  not  required.  Background 
and  experience  in  a  competitive  mar¬ 
ketplace  is  required. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MGR.  TO  $23,000 
60,000  daily  in  the  East.  Report  to  ad  direc¬ 
tor;  supervise  20  in  this  non-union  facility. 
Part  of  progressive  major  newspaper  chain; 
represents  good  growth  potential.  Degree 
preferred,  not  required. 


All  Positions  Fee  Paid 
Send  resume  in  confidence  or  call: 


Patrick  J.  Quinn,  Jr. 

GORDON  WAHLS  CO. 

Executive  Search  Consultants 
Post  Office  Box  905 
610  East  Baltimore  Pike 
Media,  Pennsylvania  19063 
215-565-0800 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May 


NEWSPAPER 

MANAGEMENT 

OPENINGS 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  TO  $25,000 
25,000  daily  in  the  East.  Report  to  general 
manager  in  this  pleasant  suburban  loca¬ 
tion. 


ASST.  CIRCULATION  MGR.  TO  $25,000 
Metro  daily  in  South.  Report  to  circulation 
manager;  non-union  facility.  Partof  amajor 
newspaper  chain.  Have  strong  background 
in  sales  and  promotion.  Degree  preferred, 
not  required. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  TO  $22,000 
20,000  daily  in  the  New  England  area.  Re¬ 
port  to  general  manager;  supervise  20  in 
non-union  facility.  Have  background  in  car¬ 
rier  boy  operation  and  also  supervise  mail- 
room. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  TO  $30,000 
40,000  daily  in  the  East;  highly  competitive 
marketplace.  Report  to  publisher;  super¬ 
vise  25  in  non-union  facility.  Have  proven 
track  record;  be  a  strong  people  manager. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  TO  $35,000 
100,000  plus  metro  daily  in  the  East.  Re¬ 
port  to  general  manager;  must  be  strong 
administrator  and  sales  oriented. 


ASST.  CIRCULATION  MGR.  TO  $20,000 
60,000  daily  in  the  Midwest.  Report  to  cir¬ 
culation  manager.  Position  offers  above 
average  growth  potential.  Part  of  a  progres¬ 
sive  newspaper  chain. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  TO  $22,000 
30,000  daily  in  the  South.  Report  to  pub¬ 
lisher;  have  prior  circulation  management 
experience  in  this  part  of  the  country. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  TO  $25,000 
150,000  weekly  in  the  East.  Report  to  gen¬ 
eral  manager;  supervise  50,  full  and  part 
time.  Have  strong  marketing  background; 
proven  track  record  in  circulation  man¬ 
agement. 


SINGLE  COPY  SALES  MGR.  TO  $20,000 
Medium  size  daily  in  the  East.  Report  to 
circulation  director,  have  background  in 
vending  machines  and  store  outlets. 
Supervise  4  plus  independent  agents.  Sal¬ 
ary  plus  company  car  and  bonus. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  TO  $30,000 
Medium  size  property  in  the  Midwest.  Re¬ 
port  to  general  manager;  have  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  all  accounting/finance,  building 
maintenance,  computer,  and  mailroom. 
Must  be  degreed,  advanced  degree  most 
desirable.  Must  have  above  average  growth 
potential  to  move  into  general  manager's 
spot  within  the  next  few  years. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  TO  $35,000 
Large  weekly  group  in  the  Midwest.  Report 
to  publisher;  have  pfior  weekly  experience. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  TO  $32,000 
Large  group  of  weeklies  in  the  Southeast. 
Report  to  publisher;  have  prior  P&L  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Degree  preferred,  not  re¬ 
quired. 


ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER  TO  $35,000 
Small  daily  in  the  midwest.  Work  for  the 
publisher;  must  have  growth  potential  to 
move  into  the  publisher's  position.  Degree 
preferred. 


All  Positions  Fee  Paid 
Sertd  resume  in  confidence  or  call: 


Patrick  J.  Quinn,  Jr. 

GORDON  WAHLS  CO. 

Executive  Search  Consultants 
Post  Office  Box  90S 
610  East  Baltimore  Pike 
Media,  Pennsylvania  19063 
215-565-0800 

1979 


ENGINEERING 

OPENINGS 


CHIEF  ENGINEER — Machinery:  Manufac¬ 
turer  of  printing  machinery  has  urgent  re¬ 
quirement  for  chief  engineer.  Requires 
mechanical  engineering  degree,  5  to  10 
years  experience  in  design  and  product  im¬ 
provement.  Will  supervise  18.  to  $34,000. 


PROJECT  ENGINEER— West  Coast; 
Rapidly  growing  West  Coast  organization 
undertakingmaiorexpansion  with  new  high 
speed  “state  of  the  art”  press.  Will  have 
overall  responsibility  for  additional  equip¬ 
ment  evaluation,  selection,  installation, 
and  start-up.  Requires  ME,  EE,  or  IE  de¬ 
gree.  To  $30,000. 


PLANT  ENGINEER— Southeast:  Combined 
printing  facility  in  Southeast  seeking  ex¬ 
perienced  plant  engineer.  Prefer  degree, 
prior  experience  in  management  of 
maintenance  and  engineering  functions 
with  high  speed  presses.  To  $30,000. 


COMPOSITION  ENGINEER;  Two  outstand¬ 
ing  opportunities  currently  available  with 
an  expanding  manufacturer  of  text  editing 
systems.  Require  experience  in  installation 
and  customer  training^.  Excellent  ad¬ 
vancement  opportunity.  To  $30,000. 


PLANT  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 
MANAGER:  Large  Midwest  printing  facility 
seeking  manager,  for  engineering  depart¬ 
ment  of  10  employees.  Responsible  for  di¬ 
recting  projects,  methods,  and  standards. 
New  plant  equipment  and  construction 
also  included.  Requires  BSlEand  Sormore 
years  experience.  Advanced  degree  a 
strong  plus.  To  $28000. 


SYSTEMS  ENGINEER— COMPOSITION— 
Expanding  manufacturer  of  text  editing 
systems  seeks  systems  engineer,  back¬ 
ground  in  programming  and  support  func¬ 
tions  for  computer  based  systems.  To 
$28,000. 


MAINTENANCE  MANAGER— Midwest; 
Medium  size  printing  facility  seeking  ex¬ 
perienced  manager  for  maintenance  de¬ 
partment  of  5.  Experience  in  electrical  in¬ 
stallation  and  repair  as  well  as  press 
maintenance.  To  $28,000. 


PLANT  ENGINEER— New  England;  Grow¬ 
ing  printing  organization  in  attractive 
community  seeks  experienced  engineer. 
Responsibilities  include  project  manage¬ 
ment,  supervision  of  plant  and  equipment 
maintenance,  and  new  equipment  selec¬ 
tion  and  installation.  Prefer  BSME  or  equi¬ 
valent  experience.  To  $27,000 


MAINTENANCE  MACHINISTS— Immediate 
openings  for  experienced  maintenance 
machinists  nationally.  Demand  for  skilled 
maintenance  people  is  at  an  unusually 
high  level.  To  $25,000. 


INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEER— Midsouth;  Divi¬ 
sion  of  national  organization  seeks  IE  to  set 
up  department  in  new  facility.  Emphasis  on 
methods,  cost  reduction,  and  equipment 
justification.  Prefer  1  or  2  years  experience 
plus  IE  degree.  To  $22,000. 


PROJECT  ENGINEERS— Several  openings 
for  projects  engineers  with  experience  in 
presses  or  composition  equipment.  Loca¬ 
tions  include  Southwest,  Midwest  and 
Northeast.  To  $30,000. 


All  Positions  Fee  Paid 
Serxf  resume  in  confidence  to: 


Alan  Conway 

GORDON  WAHLS  CO. 

Executive  Search  Consultants 
Post  Office  Box  905 
610  East  Baltimore  Pike 
Media,  Pennsylvania  19063 
(215)  565-0800 


5, 


FINANCIAL 

OPENINGS 

CONTROLLER  To  $28,000 

100,000  daily  West.  Report  to  V.P.  Fi¬ 
nance/Operations.  Supervise  20  in  pur¬ 
chasing,  credit,  billing  data  processing/ 
business  office.  Looking  for  degreed  in¬ 
dividual  with  good  administrative/com¬ 
munication  skills. 

ASSISTANT  CONTROLLER  To  $25,000 
Major  metro  daily  East.  Report  to  con¬ 
troller.  Responsibilities  include  day  to  day 
operations  and  supervision  of  lO  super¬ 
visors.  Must  have  degree  in  accounting 
plus  managerial  experience  in  newspapers. 
C.P.A.  and  public  accounting  experience  a 
plus.  Outstanding  opportunity. 
CONTROLLER/BUS.  MGR.  To  $24,000 
Attractive  southern  location.  Report  to 
publisher  of  this  85,000  daily.  Responsible 
for  all  accounting  functions,  cost  manage¬ 
ment,  circulation  accounting  and  super¬ 
vision  of  20  at  two  locations. 


All  Positions  Fee  Paid 
Send  Resume  in  confidence  or  call 


Ken  Hickman 

GORDON  WAHLS  CO. 

Executive  Search  Consultants 
Post  Office  Box  905, 

610  East  Baltimore  Pike 
Media,  Pennsylvania  19063 
215-565-0800 


KEY  MANAGEMENT  POSITION 
For  chief  financial  officer  reporting  to  top 
newspaper  publishing  executive.  Challeng¬ 
ing  new  position  with  progressive,  com¬ 
petitive  Zone  5,  50,000  circulation  news¬ 
paper.  Role  demands  individual  with  solid 
financial  career  record. 

Experience  should  include  financial  man¬ 
agement  areas  such  as  payroll,  benefits, 
taxes,  insurance,  money  management  plus 
normal  accounting,  budgeting  and  finan¬ 
cial  reporting  systems  knowledge. 

An  MBA  degree  or  comparable  experience 
could  allow  successful  candidate  to 
broaden  responsibilities  into  personnel 
and  other  key  areas.  Excellent,  above  av¬ 
erage  monetary  package. 

Don't  delay,  send  your  resume  and  salary 
history  in  confidence  to  Box  27753,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER — Immediate  open¬ 
ing,  Columbus,  Ohio  youth  oriented  enter¬ 
tainment  magazine.  Heavy  advertising 
sales  and  administrative  experience.  $300 
per  week  plus  overrides.  Send  resume  and 
cover  letter  to  Good  Times,  230  Arlington 
Circle,  East  Hills  NY  11548. 


UNUSUAL 

TOP  MANAGEMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 

Nationally  known  Midwestern  weekly 
group  with  KXJ.OOO-i-  circulation  is  looking 
for  an  assistant  publisher  with  solid  man¬ 
agement  experience.  Perhaps  you  are  lead- 
inga  smaller  group  or  have  met  a  dead  end 
in  your  present  situation.  You  must  have  a 
strong  background  in  advertising  sales, 
experience  in  a  competitive  market  and  an 
understanding  of  and  appreciation  for  a 
quality  news  product.  You  will  join  us  as 
our  #2  person  and  must  be  willing  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  our  publisher's  chair.  Top  com¬ 
pensation  and  fringes  for  the  right  indi¬ 
vidual.  Apply  only  if  qualified.  Send  re¬ 
sume  including  salary  history  to  Search 
Committee,  Box  27752,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CONTROLLER 

Major  Sun  Belt  metropolitan  daily  is  Iqok- 
ing  for  an  experienced  person  to  fill  a 
newly  created  assistant  controller's  posi¬ 
tion.  The  position  will  have  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  operating  the  general  accounting, 
credit,  collections,  budgeting,  and  cashier 
functions.  Applicant  must  have  an  ac¬ 
counting  degree  and  experience  with  EDP 
systems.  CPA  and/or  public  accounting 
experience  a  plus.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  If  you  are  seeking  a  chal¬ 
lenge  with  good  promotional  jmssibilities 
send  complete  resume  to  Box  27861, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


55 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  rural  4 
weekly  group.  Combine  country  living  In 
southern  Monterrey  County,  California 
with  earning  potential.  Salary,  Incentive, 
expenses,  medical,  pension,  fringes, 
$25,000  range.  Casey  Newspapers,  Box  J, 
King  City,  CA  93930. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

We're  seeking  an  experienced  sales  man¬ 
ager  to  direct  all  retail  sales  operations  as 
well  as  our  weekly  supplemental  product. 
This  challenging  position  will  require  top 
notch  motivation,  marketing  and  training 
skills. 

A  90,000  daily  located  in  south  Texas,  the 
Corpus  ChrlstI  Caller  Times  Is  part  of  the 
Harte-Hanks  Communications  Corp, 
Please  send  complete  resume  to  Steve  Sul¬ 
livan,  Advertisirig  Director,  PO  Box  9136, 
Corpus  Christ!,  TX  78408. 


WANTED,  CAPABLE,  energetic  advertising 
salesperson  with  knowledge  of  layout  and 
copy  writing.  Car  necessary.  Salary  $205 
to  $272  per  week  depending  on  experi¬ 
ence.  Fringe  benefits  and  commissions. 
Send  resume  to  Fred  L.  Rant,  Advertising 
Manager,  The  Independent  Record,  a  Lee 
newspaper,  317  Allen  St.,  Helena,  MT 
59601.  Equal  opportunity  employer. 


MARKETING/PROMOTION 

DIRECTOR 

New  management  position  in  marketing,' 
promotion  and  product  development  on 
expanding  32,000  AM  daily.  Reports  to 
president/general  manager.  Write  Person¬ 
nel  Manager,  Owensboro  Publishing  Co., 
PO  Box  1480,  Owensboro,  KY  42301. 


SUNDAY  SUPPLEMENT 
NEWSPAPER 
SALES 

We're  a  suburban  Houston  newspaper 
chain  beginning  publication  of  a  weekly 
Sunday  tabloid  supplement  to  be  run  in  5 
newspapers.  One  salesperson  will  be  hired 
to  head  up  the  sales.  This  salesperson 
should  be  highly  self-motivated  and  able  to 
call  on  major  advertisers.  Salary  plus  lib¬ 
eral  commission  and  company  benefits.  If 
you’re  interested  send  your  resume  to 
Harold  Varnado,  Pasadena  Citizen,  Box 
6192,  Pasadena,  TX  77506. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR— Suburban 
metrodaily,  50,000circulation,  immediate 
opening  for  manager  with  a  proven  record 
in  sales  and  advertising  administration. 
Previous  experience  in  the  TMC  field  de¬ 
sirable.  Very  competitive  market.  Excellent 
opportunity  leading  to  general  manage¬ 
ment.  Send  resume  including  full  particu¬ 
lars  as  to  education  and  experience,  in¬ 
cluding  salary  history  to  H.  L.  Schwartz, 
Publisher,  Delaware  Ci^  Daily  Times,  500 
Mildred  Ave.,  Primes,  PA  19108. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is  seeking  an  ad¬ 
vertising  representative  for  its  Chicago  of¬ 
fice.  Knowledge  of  and  respect  for  the 
newspaper  industry  desired.  Salary  and 
commission  contingent  on  background.  In¬ 
teresting,  challenging  work  with  consider¬ 
able  travel  requir^.  Write  to  D.  L.  Parvin, 
Advertising  Manager,  or  phone  (212)  752- 
7050  for  appointment. 


ADVERTISING  SALES 


Are  you  ready  to  move  up? 
We  seek  newspaper  ad  pros 
with  a  minimum  of  3  years 
successful  selling  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  market.  Must  have 
presentation  ability.  Prime 
market.  Excellent  salary  and 
benefits.  Send  resume  in 
confidence  to  Box  27836, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  An  equal 
opportunity  employer  M/F. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 
Continued  dynamic  growth  creates  an  im¬ 
mediate  opening  for  an  ambitious  retail 
advertising  sales  representative,  with  a 
proven  track  record  of  sales  success. 

This  is  a  challenging  position  with  good 
growth  potential.  We  offer  an  excellent 
base  salary  and  incentive  plan.  In  addition, 
you  will  be  representing  one  of  America’s 
finest  daily  metropolitan  newspapers. 

If  you  can  sell  on  a  highly  professional  level 
and  are  not  timid  about  working  hard  to 
attain  your  goals,  send  a  comprehensive 
resume  to  Oom  Cassano,  Retail  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager,  The  Tampa  Tribune  and 
Times,  P.O.  Box  191,  Tampa  FL,  33601. 


CENTRAL  NEW  YORK’S  oldest  weekly 
Newspaper  and  Pennysaver  is  always  look¬ 
ing  for  professional  salespeople.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Thomas  L.  Griffis,  181-183  Front 
St,  Owego  NY  13827. 


SMALL  FLORIDA  DAILY  seeks  aggressive 
advertising  salesperson  for  competitive 
market.  Salary  plus  commission.  Send  re¬ 
sume  with  salary  history  to  Ron  Beck,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director,  Evening  Herald,  PO  Box 
1657,  Sanford  FL  32771. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
We  are  looking  for  an  experienced  man  or 
woman  who  can  train  a  young  but  bright 
and  capable  staff  and  oversee  a  strong  de¬ 
partment  as  it  expands  to  accommodate  a 
large  shopping  mall  about  to  open.  Circula¬ 
tion  over  30,000  and  part  of  a  respected 
newspaper  group.  Salary  and  commission 
would  bring  earnings  into  low  20s  to  start. 
We  want  someone  soon.  Box  27584,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  SALESPERSON,  promotion 
oriented  for  daily  newspaper  and  weekly 
shopper.  Send  resume  to  General  Man¬ 
ager,  Skagit  Valley  Herald,  PO  Box  578, 
Mt.  Vernon  WA  98273,  or  phone  (206) 
424-3251. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Motivated,  experienced  manager  needed 
for  small  daily  in  metro  area.  Sun  belt. 
Zone  6.  Excellent  salary  with  room  for 
growth.  Knowledge  of  circulation  a  plus. 
Make  personal  calls  and  manage  staff  of  5. 
Send  resume  and  history  of  earnings  to 
Box  27542,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experienced 
advertising  person  on  Blue  Ribbon  weekly. 
Mail  resume  and  references  to  Leader 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  Tomahawk,  Wl  54487. 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box  number  given  in 
the  ad.  do  Editor  &  Publisher.  575  Lexington 
Ave..  New  York.  N  Y.  t0022. 

Please  be  selective  in  the  number  of  clips 
submitted  in  response  to  an  ad.  Include  only 
material  which  can  be  forwarded  in  a  large 
manila  envelope. 


If  you're  marketing  and 
promotion  oriented  .  .  , 

THINK  OF  YOURSELF! 

Leading  newspaper  group 
planning  additional  expan¬ 
sion  into  new  publications  in 
Zone  5.  Get  in  on  the  ground 
floor  of  our  most  successful 
and  fastest  expanding  divi¬ 
sion.  Need  proven  soles  man¬ 
agers,  marketing/  promotion 
directors,  ad  sales  personnel. 
Must  be  aggressive,  creative, 
hungry  for  challenge  and  have 
strong  integrity. 

Top  dollars,  but  you'll  earn 
them. 

All  resumes  (include  salary 
requirements)  confidential. 
Our  employees  know  of  this 
ad. 

Box  27988 
Editor  &  Publisher 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


EXPERIENCED  circulation  manager 
wanted  for  northern  Minnesota.  11,(K)0 
circulation.  Offset  daily.  Modern  up-to- 
date  plant  with  latest  equipment.  Must 
have  some  experience  in  all  phases  includ¬ 
ing  little  merchants,  motor  routes,  dealer 
and  street  sales.  Salary  open.  All  fringes. 
An  opportunity  for  the  right  person.  Write 
Box  2/982,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  needed  for 
6-day  PM  paper  of  11,500  circulation. 
Must  be  strong  in  collection  and  promo¬ 
tion.  Also  must  handle  motor  route  drivers. 
Good  benefits  and  chance  for  advance¬ 
ment  with  known  group.  Send  full  resume, 
and  salary  in  confidence  to  Harry  L. 
Stewart,  Publisher,  The  Salem  News, 
Salem  OH  44460. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted  with 
knowledge  in  all  phases  of  circulation 
work.  Excellent  opportunity  for  a  district 
person  to  move  up  or  assistant  circulation 
manager  to  run  own  department.  Must  be 
willing  to  roll  up  sleeves  and  work,  not  just 
talk.  Send  full  resume  to  Box  27928, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

Progressive  group  owned  45,000  daily  in  a 
fast  growing  and  competitive  Zone  5  mar¬ 
ket  seeks  an  individual  strong  in  leader¬ 
ship.  The  successful  candidate  will  have 
the  ability  to  communicate  well,  both  writ¬ 
ten  and  orally.  This  position  reports  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  publisher  and  has  total  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  growth  and  development.  A 
degree  in  marketing  or  business  is  pre¬ 
ferred.  Management  experience  is  essential. 
Fresh  ideas  on  promotion  will  be  wel¬ 
comed.  The  right  person  will  compliment 
our  outstanding  management  team.  Com¬ 
pensation  includes  a  generous  incentive 
plan  plus  a  good  base  salary.  Our  benefit 
package  is  outstanding.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Box  27925,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  needed  for 
7-day  AM/PM  28,000  circulation  newspa¬ 
per  in  Zone  3.  Must  be  knowledgeable  in  all 
phases  of  circulation.  A  real  challenge  and 
growth  opportunity.  Send  resume  to  Box 
27771,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 
Experienced  newspaper  circulator  to  man¬ 
age  and  motivate  group  of  District  Sales 
Managers  for  a  6-day  afternoon  daily  with 
circulation  30-50,000.  Right  individual 
must  have  proven  track  record  in  sales  and 
promotion.  Job  offers  tremendous  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  bright,  aggressive  manager.  Sal¬ 
ary  and  commission.  Send  resume  in  con¬ 
fidence  with  salary  requirement  to  John 
McGovern,  Personnel  Director,  Evening 
Outlook,  Box  590,  Santa  Monica  CA 
90406. 


ASSISTANT 

CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

The  Evening  Times  in  Pawtucket,  Rhode 
Island  is  looking  for  a  bright,  energetic  pro¬ 
fessional  circulator  to  work  with  our  circu¬ 
lation  manager.  Great  opportunity.  Send 
resume  tO: 

Mr.  Emil  Streule 
The  Evening  Times 
PO  Box  307 
Pawtucket  Rl  02862 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Immediate 
opening  for  19,000  plus  6  day  daily  in  a 
highly  competitive  market.  Must  be  knowl¬ 
edgeable  in  all  phases  of  circulation  and 
promotion.  Send  resume  to  R.W.  Hoff,  The 
Independent,  50  North  AveNW,  Massillon, 
OH  44646.  (216)  833-2631. 


CIRCULATION 
EXECUTIVE  MANAGER 
Competitive  Southwest  metro  daily  wants 
professional  circulator  with  proven  record. 

•  Knowledge  of  Southwest  market  es¬ 
sential 

•  Salary  range  $30M  while  you  enjoy 
Sun  Belt  living  with  super  fringes 

Send  resume  in  strictest  confidence  to 
Box  27809,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
COMMUNICATE  WITH 
THE  COMMUNICATORS! 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  for  Black  news¬ 
paper  chain,  with  proven  organizational 
and  promotion  ability.  Send  resume  on 
education,  experience  and  compensation 
desired.  John  Murphy,  Afro-American 
Newspapers,  PO  Box  1857,  Baltimore  MD 
21203, 


CIRCULATION 

DIRECTOR 

Zone  4  daily  a  nd  Sunday  in  highly  competi¬ 
tive  market  needs  a  take  charge  circulator 
who  can  do  it  all.  Major  strengths  should 
lie  in  sales,  service  and  ability  to  work  with 
and  motivate  a  young  and  eager  staff.  We 
want  and  will  pay  for  only  the  best.  If 
you’re  the  person  forthe Job,  write  and  sell 
us  why.  Please  reply  to  Box  27922,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  a  classified  out¬ 
side  sales  representative  with  advance¬ 
ment  potentiaj,  will  work  some  retail  in 
Ohio’s  vacation  land  at  a  27,000  plus  daily. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 
Excellent  fringes  and  incentive  program. 
Send  resume  to:  Mack  Rau,  Sandusky  Reg¬ 
ister,  314  W.  Market  St..  Sandusky,  OH 
44870  or  phone  (419)  625-5500. 


OUTSIDE  CLASSIFIED 
SALES  MANAGER 

Energetic,  aggressive  individual  needed  to 
lead  our  new  team  of  10  outside  sales¬ 
people.  Ours  is  a  highly  competitive  major 
market  located  in  Zone  2.  Ideal  for  CLAS¬ 
SIFIED  AD  MANAGER  of  small  to  medium 
size  daily  to  move  up.  Excellent  sales  in¬ 
centive  program.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  Reply  Box  27767,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


COMPUTER  SERVICE  TECHNICIANS 
Pacific  Northwest  newspaper  is  expanding 
its  in-house  computer  maintenance  staff 
prior  to  taking  on  another  new  multi¬ 
processor  computer  system.  Shop  will  be 
independent  of  vendor  maintenance  sup¬ 
port  with  full  internal  facilities  to  provide 
maintenance  to  chip  level.  Occasional  de¬ 
sign  work,  and  some  software.  Challenging 
opportunity  with  state-of-the-art  equip¬ 
ment,  Excellent  long-term  potential.  Com¬ 
petitive  benefit  program  and  excellent 
working  conditions.  Immediate  openings 
are  for  afternoon  and  night  shifts.  Annual 
salary  $23,000*  based  on  experience. 
You  need  3  to  5  years  minimum  experi¬ 
ence,  mini-computer  background  pre¬ 
ferred  as  is  an  associate  degree  or  equiva¬ 
lent  in  electronics.  DEC  experience  a  defi¬ 
nite  plus. 

Interested/send  detailed  resume  with  sal¬ 
ary  history  to  Box  27778,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Equal  opportunity  employer  M/F/H. 


ELECTRONICS  MAINTENANCE 
MANAGER 

A  major  metropolitan  daily  newspaper  is 
seeking  an  Electronic  Maintenance  Man¬ 
ager  to  operate  an  in-house  electronic 
maintenance  department.  This  depart¬ 
ment  will  be  responsible  for  maintenance 
of  a  new  editorial  and  classified  computer 
system  consisting  of  DEC  computers,  CDC 
disc  drives  and  140  display  terminals. 
Qualified  applicants  will  have  proven  rec¬ 
ord  in  administration  and  a  strong 
background  in  electronics,  preferably  in 
newspaper  industry.  Excellent  salary  and 
liberal  fringe  benefits.  Please  submit  de¬ 
tailed  resume  with  salary  history  in  confi¬ 
dence  to  Box  27966,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F/H. 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  SLOT  and  RIM  with  editing  and 
layout  experience,  sports  page  design 
(knowledge),  color  usage.  Must  type.  Col¬ 
lege  education.  Submit  resume  to  Mr.  Ed 
Tunstall,  Editor,  The  Times-Picayune, 
3800  Howard  Av,  New  Orleans  LA  70140. 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F. 


CITY  EDITOR 

Are  you  a  leader  with  strength  in  planning 
and  organizing?  Administrative,  editing 
and  news  judgment  skills  are  important  for 
the  city  editor  of  this  33,000  morning  pa¬ 
per.  We  offer  good  wages  and  benefits, 
plus  a  pleasant  community.  Send  resume, 
work  samples  and  news  philosophy  to: 
Dave  Butler,  Managing  Editor,  Messenger- 
Inquirer,  PO  Box  1480,  Owensboro  KY 
42301 


COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  5,  1979 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR  NEEDED— Editorial 
and  production  responsibility  for  four- 
year-old  Connecticut  weekly  law  newspa¬ 
per.  Good  writing  and  interviewing  skills. 
Law  background  not  necessary,  but  some 
awareness  of  legislative  and  judicial  proc¬ 
esses  a  plus.  One  or  two  years  experience. 
Duties  include  writing  column  (covering 
legislature,  courts,  legal  issues,  judicial 
administration),  editing  news,  layout  and 
production.  Some  knowledge  of  typeset¬ 
ting,  pasteup  and  ad  design  necessary. 
Ability  to  work  under  pressure  and  with 
people.  This  is  a  position  for  a  strong,  en¬ 
thusiastic,  take-charge  person  who  desires 
more  versatility  and  responsibility.  Present 
managing  editor  leaving  end  of  July  (after 
three  years  with  paper)  to  attend  law 
school;  she  willtrain  new  managing  editor. 
Career  opportunity  with  growing  company. 
Salary  negotiable.  Send  resume  and  clips 
tO:  The  Connecticut  Law  Tribune,  106  Ann 
Street,  Hartford,  Connecticut  (^103. 


TWO  HARD-CHARGING,  rapidly  changing 
AM  dailies  on  Florida's  beautiful  Gulf 
Coast  seeking  competent  reporters  and 
desk  people.  We're  striving  for  excellence 
and  need  self-motivated  news  staffers  who 
write  punchy  copy  and  can  layout  crisp, 
clean  pages.  We  can  offer  a  great  chal¬ 
lenge  and  excellent  opportunity.  Experi¬ 
ence  preferred,  but  all  worthy  applicants 
will  be  considered.  Send  resume,  clips, 
salary  requirements  to  Box  27738,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


OUR  NEWSPAPER  GROUP  is  seeking  tal¬ 
ented  news  management  for  work  on  small 
dailies  in  Midwest  area.  Great  opportunity 
for  advancement  in  young  and  growing 
company  with  emphasis  on  editorial  excel¬ 
lence.  Send  resumes  to  Box  27737,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


DO  YOU  LOVE  TO  WRITE?  Then  this  is  the 
job  for  you.  Need  a  writer/editor  in  a  public 
info/publications  group  within  large  marine 
research  program.  Salary  negotiable.  Send 
resume  to  Marine  Information  Service.  Sea 
Grant  College  Program,  Texas  A&M  Uni¬ 
versity,  College  Station  TX  77843  or  call 
(713)  845-7524. 


STRINGERS  IN  ALL  STATES 
The  Asbestos  Litigation  Reporter  needs 
stringers  who  know  their  way  around  Fed¬ 
eral  and  State  Courts  to  report  on  damage 
suits  filed  by  persons  allegedly  suffering 
diseases  caused  by  ingestion  or  inhalation 
of  asbestos  fibers.  Applicants  should  know 
how  to  quickly  obtain  copies  of  relevant 
motions,  court  rulings,  appeals,  docket 
numbers,  as  well  as  names  of  plaintiffs, 
defendants,  attorneys  and  presiding 
judges.  Going  rates  promptly  paid.  Write: 

The  Asbestos  Litigation  Reporter 
Andrews  Publications,  Inc 
PO  Box  200 
Edgemont,  PA  19028 


SPORTS  DESK— Can  you  handle  daily 
challenge  of  producing  a  bright,  com¬ 
prehensive  sports  section  in  a 
multisports-minded  market?  Zone  4  AM 
daily  has  sports  editor  who  demands  your 
best.  Tell  us  why  you're  right  for  the  job. 
Include  references,  salary  requirements. 
Box  27679,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Excellent  opportunity  for 
copy  editing  pro  at  one  of 
New  England’s  top  met¬ 
ros.  Applicant  should 
have  reporting  back¬ 
ground  with  several  years 
progressive  desk  experi¬ 
ence  with  a  daily.  VDT  ex¬ 
posure  a  plus.  If  you  feel 
ready  to  move  up  to  a 
quality  operation,  we 
want  to  talk  with  you.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume  to:  Mr. 
D.  V.  Donaohue,  Person¬ 
nel  Administrator,  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  Co.,  75 
Fountain  St.,  Providence 
RI  02902.  An  Equal  Op¬ 
portunity  Employer  M/F. 


EDITOR/REPORTER  for  3500  circulation 
semi-weekly  located  in  high  growth  tourist 
and  natural  resource  development  area. 
Need  person  sensitive  to  community  jour¬ 
nalism  with  the  ability  to  recognize  impor¬ 
tant  stories  and  be  able  to  report  with  bal¬ 
ance  and  clarity.  Strength  in  layout  and 
editing  a  must.  Must  possess  experience 
and  qualifications  to  direct  a  young,  tal¬ 
ented  editorial  staff.  Deadline  for  applica¬ 
tion  May  8.  Send  resume  and  nonreturna- 
ble  samples  of  recent  issues  with  edited 
stories,  cover  letter  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Mr  Shelby  Kesterson,  General 
Manager,  Gunnison  Country  Times,  PO 
Box  240,  Gunnison  CO  81230.  No  phone 
calls. 


WRITER/EDITOR:  For  university  biweekly 
paper.  Must  have  3  years  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  or  equivalent  news/PR  writing; 
interview,  news  and  feature  writing  skills, 
ability  to  work  under  pressure,  initiative; 
makeup  and  editing  experience  helpful. 
Salary  $12-15M  plus  fringes,  dependent 
on  experience.  Send  resume  and  3  refer¬ 
ences:  Director,  University  Relations, 
State  University  of  New  York,  Binghamton 
NY  13901. 


COPY  EDITOR  sought  by  55,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily.  Please  send  resume  and  sam¬ 
ples  of  heads,  editing  and  layouts  to 
Editor,  Saginaw  News,  Saginaw  Ml  48605. 
An  affirmative  action  employer. 


•  NEWS  EDITOR/reporter-photographer  for 
6M  daily.  We  are  looking  for  a  hard  worker, 
organizer  and  leader.  Our  top  candidate 
win  have  proven  ability  in  writing  and  page 
layout.  Please  send  resume  to  Robert 
Wingett,  Publisher,  Point  Pleasant  Regis¬ 
ter,  Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va.  25550. 


WANT  A  CHALLENGE?  Apply  for  the 
editorship  of  3700  weekly  located  in 
county  seat.  Reporting,  editing,  photogra¬ 
phy  and  layout  skills  a  must.  Excellent 
benefits,  salary  $9000,  owned  by 
California-based  chain.  Send  resume  and 
clippings  to  Jon  Van  Duyne,  Steuben 
Courier  Advocate,  9  E.  William  St,  Bath  NY 
14810. 


REPORTER— minimum  experience  1  year 
for  leading  semi-weekly.  Ability  to  cover 
any  beat,  initiate  features,  produce  ample, 
good  copy.  Immediate  opening.  Robert 
Johanson,  The  Review,  Plymouth  Wl 
53073.  (414)  893-6411. 


NEED  NO.  2  person  in  3V2  man  sports  de¬ 
partment.  Also  a  No.  3  person.  20,000 
daily  and  Sunday,  North  Jersey.  No.  2  per¬ 
son  should  be  capable  of  layout  as  well  as 
covering  sports,  writing  column.  Write  or 
call  Rod  Odell,  Editor,  Daily  Advance, 
Dover,  NJ  07801  or  phone  (201)  366-3000. 


DESK  POSITION  opened  on  central  Florida 
daily  on  the  move.  Applicant  should  have 
previous  desk  experience  including  ability 
to  layout  lively  pages  with  sharp  heads  as 
well  as  ability  to  tell  reporters  what's  mis¬ 
sing  in  their  copy  and  getting  it  from  them. 
Write  Box  27881,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


/" SPECIAL  SECTIONS\ 
I  WRITER  I 
I  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  I 


The  Sacramento  Bee,  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper  located  in  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Colifornia,  has  an  immedi¬ 
ate  opening  for  an  Advertising  De¬ 
partment  Special  Sections  Writer. 
Must  have  ability  to  write,  edit,  and 
prepare  for  publication,  news  and 
feature  stories,  heodlines  and  mag¬ 
azine  articles.  Experience  in  layout 
and  makeup  design  are  required. 
Photography  experience  desirable. 
Additionally  applicant  must  have 
interviewing  and  research  skills  and 
preferably  be  knowledgeable  in  the 
use  of  Video  Display  Terminals. 
Salary  to  $24,000  annually.  Liberal 
vacation  plus  medical  and  retire¬ 
ment  benefits.  Strike  conditions  exist. 
Apply  in  person  or  send  resume  to: 


Personnel  Department 
THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE 
21st  and  Q  Streets 
Sacramento  CA  95813 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


EOITOR/GENERAL  MANAGER 
Southeastern  medium-sized  daily  newspa¬ 
per  is  seeking  an  experienced  editorial 
leader  with  good  business  knowledge  to 
assume  the  top  management  duties.  Indi¬ 
vidual  should  have  strong  educational 
background  and  desire  to  become  an  in¬ 
fluential  community  leader.  Send  resume 
in  confidence  to  Box  27831,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

The  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  News-Press  and 
Gazette  are  looking  for  an  executive  sports 
editor  to  revitalize  prep  and  small  college 
coverage  in  15-county  trade  territory. 
Should  also  plan  for  expanded  coverage  of 
Big  Eight  and  Kansas  City  professional 
sports.  Minimum  five  years'  experience. 
Ability  to  manage,  plan,  teach.  We  are  a 
45,000  morning,  40,000  evening  and 
52,(X)0  Sunday  paper.  Send  resume,  non- 
returnable  clips,  references  and  salary  to 
David  Bradley  Jr,  Managing  Editor,  News- 
Press  and  Gazette,  St  Joseph  MO  64502. 


FEATURE  CREATURE — to  handle  copy, 
concepts,  at  a  fun  PM  tabloid  in  one  of  the 
East  Coast's  most  competitive  markets. 
VDT.  assigning  experience  preferred. 
We're  looking  for  an  editor  to  handle  food 
and  weekend  activity  pull-outs,  from  bright 
idea  to  bright  presentation.  Write  Box 
27879,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  MANAGING  EDITORS 
One  for  our  PM  which  has  a  circulation  of 
about  8500  and  a  staff  of  10  and  a  dis¬ 
tinct,  magazine-like  format.  We  need  a 
managing  editor  for  our  morning  news¬ 
paper  which  has  a  circulation  of  about 
45,(^  and  a  staff  of  27. 

Our  present  managing  editor  is  going  into  a 
management  development  program  to  fit 
him  out  for  general  management.  We're 
replacing  him  with  two  people. 

Please  send  resume  to  Executive  Editor, 
Anderson  Independent/Daily  Mail,  PO  Box 
2507,  Anderson  SC  29622. 


WOMEN'S  EDITOR — Immediate  opening 
for  person  to  supervise  section  on  wed¬ 
dings,  engagements  and  club  news,  with 
emphasis  on  community  activities  and  fea¬ 
ture  writing,  for  Monday  through  Friday 
PM,  Sunday  AM  in  southwest  Virginia.  1  to 
2  years'  experience  preferred;  layout  ex¬ 
perience  helpful  but  not  required.  Write, 
no  phone  calls  please,  Dennis  Hartig, 
Editor,  Martinsville  Bulletin,  204  Broad  St, 
Martinsville  VA  24112. 


TAKE  CHARGE  EDITOR  for  group  of 
weekly  newspapers.  Understanding  of 
community  coverage  essential.  Mature  in¬ 
dividual  to  supervise  staff,  adept  at  copy 
editing,  layout,  headlines.  Knowledge  of 
Brooklyn  helpful.  Good  salary,  growth, 
creative  environment.  Send  resume  to  Box 
27904,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR — Award-winning,  6000  circulation 
New  England  daily  seeks  exceptionally 
talented,  take-charge  workaholic  to  run 
news-editorial  operation.  Independent 
publisher  wants  paper  to  be  best  of  its  size 
in  nation.  Good  salary  and  benefits.  Af^li- 
cations  handled  in  strict  confidence.  Box 
27965,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOB  HUNTING? 

Get  results  by  using  Journalists  Unlimited, 
the  nationwide  newspaper  personnel  ser¬ 
vice.  Many  jobs  available  now— reporters, 
copy  editors,  photographers,  editors.  We 
deal  directly  with  client  newspapers  all 
over  the  US.  Small  registration  fee,  no 
other  charge  ever.  Write  for  details  tO; 
Journalists  Unlimited,  1728  Evergreen  St, 
Walla  Walla  WA  99362. 


NEWS  EDITOR 
SOUTH  FLORIDA 

Challenging  position  on  growing  capital  AM 
in  highly  competitive  area.  Must  have  ma¬ 
ture  news  judgment,  ability  to  respond  well 
under  pressure.  News  Editor  supervises  8 
person  A  section  desk  and  participates  in 
management  level  planning.  Good  salaiy 
and  benefits.  Box  27990,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


\ 


INTERNAL 

COMMUNICATIONS 

ASSISTANT 

The  Trane  Company,  A  Fortune  500  corporation  with  operations 
worldwide,  has  an  opening  for  a  professional  Internal  Communi¬ 
cations  Assistant.  This  position  r^uires  a  minimum  of  a  BA/BS  in 
journalism  or  communications  with  2-3  years  experience  in  dem¬ 
onstrated  competence  in  news  and  feature  writing,  layout  and 
design,  and  a  working  knowledge  of  photography.  Respon¬ 
sibilities  include  providing  content  for  company  internal  publica¬ 
tions,  involvement  in  employee-oriented  motivation  programs 
and  other  diverse  employee  communications  activities. 

Will  be  located  in  La  Crosse,  an  attractive  medium  sized  south¬ 
western  Wisconsin  city  with  some  travel  to  U.S.  branch  plants. 
Please  send  resume  and  salary  history  in  confidence  to: 


William  E.  Marshall 

THE  TRANE  COMPANY 

3600  Pammel  Creek  Road 
La  Crosse,  Wl  54601 
Or  call  (606)  787-2016 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT 
REPORTER 

The  Wisconsin  State  Journal  in  Madison, 
Wisconsin  has  an  immediate  opening  for  a 
general  assignment  reporter  with  daily 
newspaper  experience.  Salary  based  on 
experience  and  qualifications.  Please  send 
letter  of  application  including  education, 
work,  salary  history  and  copies  of  clipping 
samples  to: 

City  Editor 

Wisconsin  State  Journal 
PO  Box  8058 
Madison  Wl  53708 
An  Affirmative  Action  Employer 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
Minimum  2  years’  experience  for  8000  cir¬ 
culation  PM  daily.  Send  complete  resume, 
references  to  Managing  Editor,  Evening 
Sun,  4547  Hale  St,  Norwich  NY  13815.  No 
phone  calls. 


MIDWEST  EDITOR 

Top  professional  to  establish  bureau  in 
Chicago  area  for  leading  business 
magazine,  known  nationally  for  writing  and 
editing  of  consumer-magazine  quality. 
Full-time  salaried  position,  not  a  stringer. 
Research  and  write  in-depth  articles  (NOT 
news  stories)  on  personal  money  manage¬ 
ment  and  socioeconomic  issues.  Job  de¬ 
mands  good  mind,  a  flair  for  discussing 
complex  matters  in  down-to-earth  lan¬ 
guage,  and  solid  writing  experience:  previ¬ 
ous  bureau  exposure  a  plus.  Send  resume, 
samples,  and  a  letter  describing  your 
background  and  telling  in  detail  what  you 
can  contribute  to:  J.A.  Reynolds,  Medical 
Economics,  Oradell  NJ  07649. 


REPORTER  for  Connecticut's  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  and  most  aggressive  daily.  Some  ex¬ 
perience  preferred.  Send  letter,  resume 
and  writing  samples  (no  telephone  calls 
please)  to  Chris  Powell,  Managing  Editor, 
Journal  Inquirer,  306  Progress  Dr,  Man¬ 
chester  CT  06040. 


ENERGETIC  REPORTER 
Western  North  Dakota  daily  has  neglected 
the  outer  regions  of  its  circulation  area  too 
long.  If  you're  equally  at  ease  writing 
humorous  feature  stories  as  well  as  in- 
depth  “issues"  oriented  news  stories,  give 
me  a  call  at  (701)  572-7162  between  3  and 
5  pm.  Central  time,  any  weekday.  Ask  for 
Rick  Trembley. 


NEWS  EDITOR— Reporting  and  some  edit¬ 
ing  experience  preferred.  VDT  experience 
a  plus.  Potential  for  newsroom  leadership. 
Some  writing.  Solid  on  layout  basics.  We're 
an  85(X)  AM  daily-Sunday  serving  south¬ 
western  North  Dakota.  Energy-rich,  boom 
country  with  solid  agricultural  and  busi¬ 
ness  economy  and  the  great  outdoors. 
Send  resume,  clips,  tearsheets  to  Randy 
Howell,  Managing  Editor,  The  Dickinson 
Press,  Dickinson  ND  58601. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporter  wanted 
by  outstanding  award-winning  semi-weekly 
in  the  80(X)  circulation  bracket.  Sharp  re¬ 
cent  or  current  J-school  graduate  can 
handle.  Excellent  place  to  get  that  "first 
experience."  Good  pay  and  fringe  benefits. 
Zone  4.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box 
27932,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  needed  for  living  and  society 
section  of  award-winning  semi-weekly  with 
8000  circulation.  Current  or  recent 
J-school  graduates  acceptable.  Send  re¬ 
sume.  Zone  4.  Box  27931,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  MAKE-UP 

Georgia  firm  has  immediate  opening  for 
sports  make-up  person.  Experience  in  lay¬ 
out  and  general  assignment  reporting  are 
essential  Excellent  company  benefits. 
Respond  with  resume  and  samples  of 
work.  Box  27930,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR 

A  good  newspaper  in  Maine  wants  to  get 
better  and  is  looking  for  a  city  editor  to 
help  direct  the  process.  The  Kennebec 
Journal,  an  18,0(X)  6-day  AM,  needs  a  city 
editor  experienced  in  supervision,  skilled 
in  copy  handling  and  desk  work,  reliable 
and  resourceful  in  solving  problems  and 
generating  ideas.  A  descriptive  resume, 
including  a  detailed  statement  of  short¬ 
term  and  long-term  objectives  should  be 
sent  to: 

James  M.  Milliken,  Managing  Editor 
Kennebec  Journal 
274  Western  Av 
Augusta  ME  04330 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


YOU-DO-IT-ALL  small  daily  seeks  editor- 
et-al.  Ideal  for  hard-working  couple.  Lo¬ 
cated  near  state  university,  1  hour  from 
Chicago.  Send  resume,  references  and 
samples.  Box  27897,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  WANTED  for  Washington 
newsletter  covering  TV,  cable,  satellites, 
public  broadcasting,  video  tecnnology, 
communications  regulation.  Resume  and  2 
clips  on  tough  topics  to  Box  27894,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  JOURNALIST  wanted  to 
run  county  seat  branch  office  of  award¬ 
winning  Oregon  weekly  newspaper.  Must 
write,  sell  ads,  take  pictures  and  deliver 
I  papers.  Modest  salary.  Phone  The  Pilot 
(503)  469-3123. 


FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 
Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resume:  we  will  duplicate  and 
refer  it  on  current  job  openings.  Editorial, 
advertising,  circulation  and  back  shop  ap¬ 
plicants  welcomed. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St.,  Room  527 
Worcester,  Mass.  01608 


MARKETING 


MARKETI NG/PROMOTION 
DIRECTOR 

.  New  management  position  in  marketing/ 
i  promotion  and  product  development  on 
!  expanding  32,000  AM  daily.  Reports  to 
president/general  manager.  Write  Person¬ 
nel  Manager,  Owensboro  Publishing  Co., 
i  PO  Box  ifeo,  Owensboro  KY  42301. 


ARE  YOU  CREATIVE  t 

but  stifled  by  routine?  Get  in  on  the  ground  [ 
floor  as  we  build  new,  free  distribution 
publications  in  Zone  5.  We  are  a  well  estab-  | 
lished  newspaper  group  with  credentials  i 
beyond  reproach.  (See  our  display  ad  this 
issue.)  Box  27988,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


SUPERINTENDENT— Experienced  both  as 
pressman  and  manager  in  dilitho  or  offset  ' 
operation.  AM/PM  operation,  lOOM  circu¬ 
lation,  Zone  2.  Box  27587,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


I  PRESSRCXJM  SUPERINTENDENT  medium 
size  daily  newspaper  with  commercial  oper¬ 
ation  (Zone  5).  Must  have  strong  manage-  ; 
ment  capabilities.  Responsible  for  offset  i 
press,  scheduling,  camera/stripping  de-  I 
partment,  platemaking  department,  pur-  ' 
'  chasing  and  quality  control.  Organization 
I  providescareergrowthpotentialwithexcel-  | 
lent  salary  and  fringe  benefits.  All  replies 
confidential.  Send  resume  to  Box  27739, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


LARGE  METROPOLITAN  DAILY  has  im¬ 
mediate  opening  for  pressmen  in  a  non¬ 
union  plant.  Zone  6.  Organization  provides 
career  growth  potentiaTwith  excellent  sal- 
1  ary  and  fringe  benefits.  All  replies  confi¬ 
dential.  Send  resume  to  Box  27824,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 


HEAD  PRESSMAN  for  North  Dakota  86(X) 
daily.  New  7-unit  Goss  Community  pres¬ 
ently  being  installed.  Send  resume  and 
requirements  to  Ed  Hauck,  Dickinson 
Press,  PO  Box  1367,  Dickinson  ND  58601. 


PRESSROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT 
to  oversee  large  metrodaily— 7  day  located 
Zone  9.  Must  have  web  offset  experience. 
Must  have  strong  managerial  capabilities 
and  willing  to  accept  challenge.  Please 
send  resume  plus  salary  expectations  to 
Box  27102,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  DAILY  seeks 
Zone  9  journeyman,  paste-up  person  also 
experienced  in  mark-up  and  display  ad 
composition.  Immediate  opening.  Phone 
Production  Superintendent  at  (707)  468- 
0123,  or  send  resume  to  Box  27874,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


OFFSET  NEWSPAPER 
PRODUCTION  SUPERINTENDENT 
Oklahoma  long-established  evening  and  . 
Sunday  daily,  16,000  ABC,  has  excellent  I 
career  opportunity  for  experienced  pro¬ 
duction  manager  due  to  retirement  July  1. 
All  new  equipment  with  8-unit  Goss  Urban¬ 
ite,  automated  mailroom,  capable  staff, 
best  working  conditions  in  completely 
modernized  plant,  university  city  of 
70,CX)0,  average  900  8-column  pages  per 
month.  Attractive  earnings,  liberaT  fringe 
benefits  with  non-contributory  retirement 
and  benefit  plan  for  staff.  Write  Harold 
Belknap,  Publisher,  Norman  Transcript, 
PO  Box  1058,  Norman  OK  73070:  or  Don 
Frensley,  Associate  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


UNIVERSITY  OF  VERMONT 
ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
The  Office  of  Public  Relations  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  public  relations,  news  and  in¬ 
formation  services,  publications  and  de¬ 
sign  services,  typesetting  and  printing  ser¬ 
vices  and  sports  information  programs  of 
the  7500  student  campus. 
Responsibilities  include  government  and 
legislative  relations  and  representation  of 
the  University  with  external  publics  and 
the  media:  sharing  overall  responsibilities 
of  the  Director  and  is  delegated  specific 
authority  for  the  staff  and  programs  of 
media  relations,  information  services  and 
publications  of  the  alumni/friends  bi¬ 
monthly  tabloid  and  weekly  faculty/staff 
tabloid. 

Requirements:  Preference  will  be  given  to 
candidates  with  experience  in  University 
relations,  news  and  publications  pro¬ 
grams.  Bachelor's  degree  and  at  least  5 
years  experience  required  in  the  com¬ 
munications  field.  Applicants  with  compel¬ 
ling  education  and  mass  media  experience 
wilT  be  considered  if  they  do  not  meet  the 
formal  educational  requ(rements. 
Application:  Letter,  detailed  resume  and 
references  should  be  addressed  to:  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Carey,  Director  of  Public  Relations, 
University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Ver¬ 
mont  05405,  and  must  be  received  by  May 
18,  1979. 


HELP  WANTED 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


EMPLOYEE  COMMUNICATIONS 
MANAGER 

Rare  opportunity  to  start  up  and  edit  a 
high  quality  quarterlv  magazine  for 
I  employees  and  stockholders  of  a  high- 
i  technology  Fortune  500  company  in  Los 
Angeles.  This  publication  will  reflect 
magazine  style  journalism.  Manager  also 
will  help  several  operating  divisions  to 
create  and  produce  their  own  employee 
newspapers. 

Candidate  must  have  very  strong  writing 
and  editing  skills,  ability  to  work  with  high 
level  executives  and  an  understanding  of 
corporate  organization  and  business.  He  or 
she  should  have  experience  in  dealing  with 
outside  vetxiors  of  production  and  photo¬ 
graphic  services.  Prefer  Los  Angeles  area 
resident. 

The  manager  should  have  a  journalism 
background  and  some  experience  in  exter¬ 
nal  communications.  Salary  open.  Box 
27723,  Editor  &  Publisher 


NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  TRADE  ASSOCI¬ 
ATION  needs  person  to  head  its  govern¬ 
ment  relations  efforts.  Legal  and/or  news¬ 
paper  experience  a  plus.  Mid  $20s.  Send 
resume  to  W.T.  Mullen,  Suite  400,  1627  K 
St,  NW,  Washington  DC  20006. 


SALES 


TWO  MAILROOM  equipment  salespersons 
for  Zones  1  and  5.  Newspaper  mechanical 
experience  desirable.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  27908,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Positions 


Wanted . . . 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


EDITOR  OR  PUBLISHER 
Former  big  city  editor,  now  press  spokes¬ 
man  for  top  national  official,  seeks  to  lead 
small  or  medium  size  daily.  Supervising 
300  persons  in  present  job.  Community- 
minded,  strong  on  budget,  cost-cutting, 
staff  development  and  Tong  on  ideas  of 
how  to  build  lively,  profitable  paper.  Box 
27944,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER-EDITOR  wants  to 
move  up  to  10,000  or  larger  circulation 
daily,  prefers  Midwest,  Box  27910,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


AOVERTISIWG  and  general  management 
experience  plus  proven  dedication  means 
a  rare  find  for  good  paper(s).  Write  Box 
27863,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  PUBLISHER/GENERAL 
MANAGER,  eight  years  head  of  major 
multi-edition,  twice-weekly  suburban  news¬ 
paper  group,  seeks  similar  position.  Would 
also  consider  management  slot  with  small 
to  medium  rural/suburban  daily.  Back¬ 
ground  also  includes  Wharton  Marketing 
MBA,  BS  in  Journalism,  seven  years  as 
reporter/copyeditor  including  two  at  New 
York  Times  as  staff  reporter,  and  year 
as  account  executive  at  major  New  York  ad 
agency.  Age  36,  married  to  RN,  with  three 
small  children.  Box  27665,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
Executive  of  a  100,000  circulation  daily 
and  Sunday  newspaper  desires  change 
and  challenge.  At  age  45  I  offer  leadership 
and  experience  to  make  effective  business 
decisions  through  skills  in  operations, 
technology  changes,  finance,  marketing, 
human  relations,  labor  negotiations,  and 
short  and  long  range  planning.  All  replies 
held  in  strict  confidence.  Box  27818, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCE,  education  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  equip  me  to  direct  the  sales  and 
marketing  functions  of  a  large  newspaper 
or  group.  Successful  diversified  record  in 
sales  management,  promotion,  research. 
Know  newspaper  economics,  strategic 
planning,  MBO.  Good  administrator,  com¬ 
municator:  industry  reputation.  Reply  with 
assurance  of  confidence  to  Box  27797, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


An  Affirmative  Action  Employer 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DIRECTOR 
DUKE  UNIVERSITY  MEDICAL  CENTER 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  position  of  Director  of  Public  Realtions,  Duke 
U  niversity  Medical  Center.  The  Director  is  responsible  for  all  media  relations, 
publications,  internal  and  external  communications  with  various  constituen¬ 
cies  and  close  liaison  with  the  medical  administration,  faculty  and  staff. 
Candidates  should  expect  to  conceive,  plan,  implement  and  evaluate  pro¬ 
grams.  Professional  media  and  administrative  experience  will  be  necessary. 
Applications  will  be  received  umil  May  19  and  should  be  directed  to: 

William  L.  Green,  Jr. 
c/o  Duke  University  Employment  Office 
2106  Campus  Dr. 

Durham,  No  27706 

An  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer. 
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Positions  Wonted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


TOP  MANAGEMENT,  B.S.  Marketing. 
People  oriented,  strong  planning¬ 
budgeting,  train^  all  phases  newspaper, 
advertising  emphasis.  Family  man,  com¬ 
munity  leader,  excellent  references.  In¬ 
terested  in  medium  to  small  Southern 
daily.  Box  276^,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


AD  SALESPERSON 

Young,  hardworking.  Four  years'  newspa¬ 
per  experience.  Seeking  change  to  sales 
territory  that  needs  expanding  and  promo¬ 
tion  planning.  Will  relocate.  Box  27850, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATOR  with  daily  and  weekly  ex¬ 
perience.  Presently  managing  distribution 
company  with  TMC  program  covering 
lOOM  homes  twice  weekly  with  community 
newspaper  and  shopping  guide.  Complete 
knowledge  all  phases  including  conversion 
from  mail  to  carrier  delivery.  Box  27947, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NUMBER  2  man  of  a  combined  daily 
26,000  and  Sunday  28,000  wants  to  relo¬ 
cate  in  Zones  3,  5,  or  7.  Experienced  as  a 
District  Manager,  in  ABC,  office  and  cleri¬ 
cal,  and  Assistant  to  the  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager.  Would  like  No.  1  job  at  a  small  news¬ 
paper  or  a  District  Manager  or  above  at 
larger  newspaper.  Contact  Mike  Wead,  Rt 
11,  Jonesboro  TN  37659.  (615)  753-5839. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  years  in 
competitive  metro  market  AM,  PM,  Sun¬ 
day,  and  last  6  as  Circulation  Manager  of  a 
medium  size  PM  daily  with  TMC  products, 
seeks  relocation  and  advancement.  Offer¬ 
ing  a  total  of  twenty-one  years  of  success¬ 
ful  experience  in  widely  varied  markets 
and  situations  and  desire  to  continue  to 
grow  with  job.  Strong  in  personnel  de¬ 
velopment,  cost  control,  sales  promotion 
and  service.  Age  40  and  still  gets  excited 
by  a  challenge— do  you  have  one?  Box 
27828,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


DON'T  PASS  ME  BY! — Classified  manager, 
solid  experience,  general  circulation 
(youth  market)  and  upscale  trade  weekly 
papers,  with  heavy  exposure  to  display 
ads,  seeks  position  leading  upwards.  Will 
relocate  for  right  $,  minimum  salary  mid- 
20's.  Special  interest  in  Zone  8.  Box 
27798,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR  3  years  experience  seeks  features 
spotoncitydailyormagazine.  A.  O'Connor, 
347  West  End  Av,  #5A,  New  York  NY 
10024. 


I  REPORTER  with  2  years  experience  plus 
i  college  work  seeks  move  from  small  AM. 

'  News  and  column  writing,  desk  and  pho- 
,  tography.  Poli  Sci  degree— government  is 
my  beat.  Zone  6.  Box  27/58,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WOMAN  SPORTS  EDITOR  for  small  Col- 
:  orado  daily  seeking  news  sports  reporting 
'  position.  Very  experienced  in  writing,  edit¬ 
ing,  photography,  layouts.  Willing  to  relo- 
j  cate.  Box  27757,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  J-GRAD  seeks  copy  editorship,  reporter- 
j  ship,  any  publication.  VDT  experience,  re- 
i  sume,  references,  clips.  Box  27748,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PHOTO  EDITOR — experienced.  Searching 
for  metro  publisher  committed  to  best  use 
of  photography  and  willing  to  grant  author¬ 
ity.  Strengths:  extensive  photo  back¬ 
ground  (including  color)  as  photographer 
and  supervisor,  expert  pix  judgment,  in¬ 
itiator  of  worthy  assignments  and  eye¬ 
catching  layout.  Box  27740,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWS  REPORTER  with  3  years'  experi¬ 
ence  seeks  position  on  daily  in  Zone  1  or  2. 
Box  27816,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  15  years  on  weeklies  and  dailies, 
urban  and  suburban,  reporting  and  edito¬ 
rial  writing,  seeks  top  job  on  news  side  of 
medium-sized  daily.  Know  layout,  editing, 
management  and  community  involvement. 
I  can  lead  your  staff  to  excellence,  make 
your  paper  lively  and  needed  by  your  read¬ 
ers.  Box  27623,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  CRITIC,  currently  working 
for  small  daily,  looking  for  job  writing 
about  and/or  reviewing  the  arts  for 
moderate-sized  daily.  Creative,  hardwork¬ 
ing.  BA,  MA  in  journalism.  Box  27876, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GIFTED  WRITER-REPORTER,  41,  seeks 
return  to  full-time  writing  for  southern 
California  daily  after  10  years  suburban 
newspaper  management.  Amusing,  poi¬ 
gnant  columns,  solid  hard  news,  probing 
editorials.  Vast  experience  covering 
California  politics.  Seeks  wide-ranging 
general  assignment  post.  Available  June  1. 
Recent  clips,  references,  resume.  Box 
27867,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SCIENCE  writer/editor.  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
physicist.  Nuclear  energy  issues  specialist. 
PO  Box  5153,  Berkeley  CA  94705. 


COPY  EDITOR,  top  pro,  seeks  job  Zones  3, 
4,  9.  Non-drinker.  Box  27524,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DIVERSIFIED  MEDIA  BACKGROUND,  8 
years  as  editorial  assistant,  TV  promo  writ¬ 
er,  proofreader,  currently  freelancing  for 
2  major  Canadian  publishing  houses, 
seeks  steady  freelance  work  or  permanent 
position  with  newspaper,  periodical  or 
book  publisher.  References.  J.  Kohane, 
580  Christie  St  #811,  Toronto,  Ontario 
M6G  3E3  Canada. 


YOUNG,  award-winning  editorial  writer 
seeks  reporting  position  on  metropolitan 
daily  in  Zones  9,  8,  2,  or  1.  Strong  in  inves¬ 
tigative,  research  writing,  with  solid  back¬ 
ground  in  beat  coverage  and  numerous 
desk  functions.  Box  27682,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS,  OUTDOOR  WRITER,  J-grad,  5  years 
experience,  wants  position  on  professional 
staff.  Assistant  Sports  Editor  at  award¬ 
winning  12,000  PM  daily  in  Midwest  which 
folded  suddenly  last  year.  Enjoy  layout, 
deskwork,  photo.  Covered  prep,  college, 
pros.  Northern  Zone  9  or  8  preferred.  Box 
27575,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER/REPORTER— Your 
paper  will  thrive  on  my  accurate,  elegant 
yet  punchy  prose  plus  three  years  editing/ 
VDT/layout/reporting/photography  experi¬ 
ence.  Copy  editor  seeks  feature  writing  or 
general  assignment  post  on  California 
daily.  Candace  Talmaclge  (702)  385-3111 
or  384-5615. 


SCIENCE  EDITOR/WRITER.  Versatile, 
keen  news  sense.  Experienced  in  inves¬ 
tigative  health  reporting  and  Hill  coverage. 
Able  to  "demystify"  science.  Interested  in 
science,  health  or  environment  position. 
Will  relocate.  Box  27844,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  JOURNALIST,  ex-Washing¬ 
ton  and  foreign  correspondent  for  top 
news  magazine,  seeks  return  to  report¬ 
ing,  writing,  editing  after  4-year  leave  to 
complete  major  book  on  education.  Cover- 
I  age  includes  US.  UK,  Canadian  politics: 
UN,  nuclear  and  press  affairs.  Articles 
have  appeared  in  Life,  Fortune  and 
I  People,  (’refer  New  York,  Washington  or 
I  Boston  base.  Box  27829,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


JUNE  GRAD  seeks  reporter  job  on  small 
daily  or  weekly.  Experienced.  Jim 
Michaels,  207  N.  Sandusky  St.  Delaware 
OH  43015.  (614)  363-7611. 


WRITER-EDITOR  offers  curiosity,  experi¬ 
ence,  substance,  style,  balance,  courage, 
compassion  to  right  newspaper,  magazine, 
university  or  public  advocate.  Eight  years 
covering  health,  learning,  government, 
economics,  arts,  human  behavior  with 
newspapers  large  and  small.  Masters  plus 
political  experience.  Box  27977,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NOSY  reporter  seeks  position  with  daily  in 
Zones  2, 6,  8  or  9.  3  years'  experience  with 
100,000  daily.  Box  27975,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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EDITORIAL 


EXPERIENCED  reporter/photographer  ’ 
seeks  position  on  quality  daily  or  ' 
magazine.  Six  years  with  daily,  one  free¬ 
lance.  Hard  news  and  features.  Excellent 
clips,  references.  Will  relocate  or  travel. 
Contact  Ernie  Danek,  119  29th  St  NE, 
Cedar  Rapids  lA  52402.  Phone:  (319) 
366-3816. 


HIRE  BLOODY  KNUCKLES— Rapping  on 
sports  editors'  doors.  Sportswriter  last  IVi 
years  for  small  daily.  Quick,  precise,  con¬ 
scientious.  Colorful  style.  VDT  trained. 
Good  references.  Box  27971,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


I  HAVE  a  very  strong  background  in  photog¬ 
raphy,  experience  with  beat  reporting  and 
feature  writing,  and  several  years  editing  a 
small  newspaper  magazine  and  other  sp^ 
cial  publications.  I  am  looking  for  a  publi¬ 
cation  that  appreciates  and  needs  that 
kind  of  versatility.  Box  27967,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  WRITER  seeks  sports 
editor-writer  position  with  paper  over 
75,000  circulation.  Journalism  and  busi¬ 
ness  degrees,  6  years  with  dailies,  3  years 
as  assistant  sports  editor.  Box  2/955, 
Editor  &  Publistier. 


REPORTER  seeks  first  full  time  job,  prefer 
daily.  Available  after  June  graduation.  Ex¬ 
perience  with  wire  and  TV  news  depart¬ 
ment.  Will  work  hard,  travel  anywhere.  Box 
27953,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR/PRINTER  seeks  opportunity  to 
edit  paper  plus  manage  and  develop  job 
printing.  Good  manager  with  business  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  27946,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EUROPEAN  BEAT  can  be  covered  skillfully 
and  economically  for  your  publication  by 
retiring  American  diplomat  with  journalism 
background  and  best  continental  connec¬ 
tions.  Fluent  in  German  and  Danish.  Resi¬ 
dent  in  England  and  Germany.  Box  27945, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  daily  reporting  spot,  any  area, 
sought  by  high  honors  Michigan  State 
J-grad  with  2  years  campus  writing,  edit¬ 
ing.  Box  27942,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  newsperson,  experi¬ 
ence  running  daily,  weekly  newsrooms,  ex¬ 
panding  news  operations,  revitalizing 
moribund  newspapers,  good  teacher  of 
young  staff.  Strong  in  layout.  Prefers  East 
Coast.  Rick  Friedman,  5  Frances  St, 
Woburn  MA  01801.  (617)  935-4967. 


WELL-ROUNDED  NEWSMAN,  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  for  past  three  years  on 
West  (^oast  big-city  daily  (Knight-Ridder), 
now,  at  25,  seeks  entry-level  writing  job  in 
New  York  City.  Box  27937,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER,  two  years  19,000  daily  ex¬ 
perience,  with  interests  in  arts,  history, 
local  news,  seeks  newspaper  or  magazine 
spot  in  news  or  features.  Prefers  Zones  1, 
2,  9.  Box  27929,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


NEWSWOMAN,  10  years'  experience 
reporting/photography,  medium  dailies. 
Masters,  seeks  work  in  Florida/Texas.  Box 
27924,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP-NOTCH  EDITOR  experienced  in  trade 
and  special-interest  magazines.  Proven 
ability  to  increase  circulation,  inspire 
staff,  communicate  technical  info  in  lay 
terms,  supervise  design  and  production. 
Highly  creative,  highly  organized.  NYC 
area.  Box  27917,  Editor  &  Pub'isher. 


TALENTED  DESK  MAN  with  four  years’ 
daily  experience  seeks  position  on 
medium,  large  daily  sports  desk.  Strong 
layout  and  editing  skills.  Box  27907,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


BRIGHT  IDEAS  are  part  of  what  you  get  if 
you  hire  me.  I  also  bring  10  years  of 
award-winning  daily  experience.  DMicated 
professional  who  loves  reporting.  Box 
27901,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  34,  with  proven  track  record 
(started  one  weekend/entertainment  sec¬ 
tion,  rejuvenated  another)  ready  for  more 
responsibility,  new  challenges  on  top- 
quality  daily.  10  years’  solid  experience,  all 
phases  of  editing,  writing:  VDT/OCR 
trained.  Very  strong  in  layout,  concept. 
Committed  to  first-class  product.  Box 
27900,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  looking  for  first  full-time  posi¬ 
tion  after  May  graduation.  Interested  in 
general  assignment  position  on  large 
weekly  or  daily.  Experience  includes  editor 
of  college  weekly,  summer  intern  on  daily, 
part-time  reporter  for  weekly  and  freelance 
writer.  Vi3T  experience.  Oedicated  to  jour¬ 
nalism;  willing  to  work  hard  to  become 
familiar  with  area.  Box  27899,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


VERSATILE  PHOTOJOURNALIST— cur¬ 
rently  with  large  metro  daily  seeks  va¬ 
cation/summer  position  with  medium  to 
large  daily.  Extensive  wire  service  experi¬ 
ence.  Looking  for  a  new  challenge  before 
school  in  fall.  Self-starter  with  outstanding 
references.  Portfolio.  Box  27976,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  _ 


JUNE  PHOTOJOURNALISM  grad  seeks  job 
as  photographer  on  daily.  From  newspaper 
family.  Experienced  on  metro  daily,  coun¬ 
try  weekly  and  college  daily.  Shoot  and 
process  color  or  black  and  white.  Report¬ 
ing  experienced.  Nancy  Holding,  223 
North  Lincoln,  Kent,  OH  44240.  Phone 
(216)  678-5498. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER-General  fore¬ 
man.  Proven  record  all  phases  of  newspa¬ 
per  operation.  Cost/personnel  reduction. 
Hot/cold  type  conversions.  Latest  technol 
ogy.  Knowledgeable  front  to  back.  Heavy 
in  labor  relations.  Box  27056,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Censorship  30  years  ago 

This  week  Erwin  Knoll,  editor  of  The 
Progressive,  stood  up  before  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  and 
asked  for  support  in  his  First  Amend¬ 
ment  fight  against  the  government’s  at¬ 
tempt  to  suppress  an  article  about  the 
hydrogen  bomb. 

Knoll  has  been  restrained  by  the 
courts  from  publishing  on  the  grounds 
the  article  violates  the  security  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 

Almost  30  years  ago  another  magazine 
editor  stood  up  before  the  ASNE  at  a 
meeting  in  Washington  and  reported  how 
he  had  succumbed  to  censorship  at  the 
request  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion  four  years  before  the  law  was 
passed. 

Following  Knoll’s  presentation,  Paul 
Block  of  the  Toledo  Blade  reminded 
ASNE  members  this  is  not  the  first  time 
information  on  atomic  weapons  has  been 
suppressed  by  the  government.  In  1950 
he  was  a  one-man  subcommittee  on 
atomic  matters  for  the  ASNE  Committee 
on  Freedom  of  Information.  He  recalled 
the  case  of  the  Scientific  American .  It  is 
all  in  the  official  “Proceedings”  of  the 
ASNE  meeting  for  that  year  (page  146). 

Gerald  Piel,  editor  of  the  Scientific 
American,  told  the  editors  in  April,  1950, 
“the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is 
equipped  by  statute  with  comprehensive 
control  over  atomic  information.  An 
atomic  secret,  by  statute,  is  not  the  dic¬ 
tionary  secret,  something  you  and  1 
know  and  do  not  want  somebody  else  to 
know. 

“The  statute  defines  the  term  'atomic 
secret’  in  a  special  way.  It  is  ‘all  data 
concerning  the  manufacture  or  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  atomic  weapons,  the  production 
of  fissionable  material  or  the  use  of  fis¬ 
sionable  material  in  the  production  of 
power,  but  shall  not  include  any  data 
which  the  Commission,  from  time  to 
time,  determines  may  be  published  with¬ 
out  adversely  affecting  the  common  de¬ 
fense  and  security. 

“Literally,  this  language  means  that 
any  fact  or  document  in  this  area,  even  if 
it  has  already  been  published  or  other¬ 
wise  become  well  known,  is  classified 
and  declared  to  be  ‘secret’  unless  and 
until  the  Commission  decides  it  may  be 
published.” 

Piel  reported  that  Dr.  Hans  A.  Bethe 
had  undertaken  to  write  an  article  about 
the  newly  projected  hydrogen  bomb  for 
Scientific  American  and  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Atomic  Scientists.  During  the  war. 
Dr.  Bethe  was  Chief  of  the  Theoretical 
Physics  Division  of  the  Atomic  Weapons 
Laboratory  at  Los  Alamos.  He  was  “one 
of  the  scientists  who  set  up  the  AEC 
Declassification  Guide,  which  sets  the 
standards  for  release  of  material  from  the 
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secret  status,”  Rel  said. 

“As  is  the  custom  among  scientists. 
Dr.  Bethe  sent  copies  of  his  article  to  a 
number  of  his  colleagues  in  physics,  not 
for  review,  but  for  their  information.  One 
of  these  scientists  was  a  member  of  the 
AEC,  which  had  just  sent  out  the  censor¬ 
ship  order  to  the  atomic  scientists  of  the 
nation  (not  to  talk  in  public  about  the 
hydrogen  bomb). 

“On  March  15th,  after  the  April  issue 
of  Scientific  American,  containing  Dr. 
Bethe’s  article,  had  gone  to  press  we  re¬ 
ceived  a  telegram  from  the  AEC  request¬ 
ing  that  we  withhold  from  publication  the 
technical  portion  of  the  article. 

“Scientific  American  stopped  its 
presses  and  asked  the  Commission  to 
specify  its  objections.  After  it  had  agreed 
to  review  the  article,  the  Commission’s 
objections  came  down  to  a  request  to 
delete  several  sentences;  in  order  to  be 
able  to  proceed  with  publication  of  this 
issue,  we  complied  with  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  request. 

“The  Commission  then  asked  that  all 
copies  of  the  original  article  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  An  AEC  security  officer  visited 
our  printing  plant  and  supervised  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  type  and  the  melting 
down  of  the  printing  plates  with  the  de¬ 
leted  material  and  the  burning  of  3,0(X) 
copies  of  the  magazine  which  had  been 
printed  before  the  presses  were  stopped. 
Thereafter  we  put  the  magazine,  with  the 
expurgated  version  of  Dr.  Bethe’s  article 
in  it,  back  on  the  press  and  proceeded 
with  the  publication  of  the  issue. 

“Since  Dr.  Bethe’s  original  manu¬ 
script  has  now  been  classified  by  the  AEC 
as  containing  ‘restricted  data,’  1  cannot 
tell  you  what  was  deleted  ...  It  does 
not  violate  security,  however,  to  tell  you 
that  all  of  the  statements  deleted  may  be 
classified  under  four  headings. 

“In  the  first  category  are  the  state¬ 
ments  of  information  which  previously 
had  been  formally  declassified  by  the 
AEC  and  are  well  known  to  physicists 
the  world  over. 

“The  second  comprises  statements 
previously  made  in  public  by  Dr.  Bethe, 
via  the  press  and  radio,  which  are  in  your 
own  files. 

“The  third  comprises  statements  of  in¬ 
formation  previously  published  in  an  ar¬ 
ticle  by  Louis  Ridenour  in  the  March 
issue  of  Scientific  American,  the  first  in 
our  series  on  the  H-bomb. 

“The  fourth  includes  statements  since 
cleared  by  the  AEC  for  publication  in  a 
speech  by  Robert  Bacher,  given  on 
March  27  in  Los  Angeles.” 

All  this,  uttered  29  years  ago,  sounds  a 
little  like  Erwin  Knoll’s  speech  to  ASNE 
this  week.  The  classification  weapon  is 
being  used  now,  even  on  documents  filed 
in  court,  as  it  was  then. 

The  amazing  thing  about  the  Scientific 


American  episode  is  that  there  didn’t 
seem  to  be  any  outburst  or  protest  by  the 
nation’s  newspaper  editors.  It  was  the 
practice  of  ASNE  in  those  days  to  spend 
part  of  its  last  session  passing  resolutions 
on  matters  trivial  and  important.  It  no 
longer  does  that.  There  is  no  indication 
in  the  record  of  that  meeting  that  any 
formal  statement  or  protest  was  issued 
from  that  ASNE  meeting. 

As  this  is  written  the  current  ASNE 
board  is  deliberating  what  its  position 
will  be  on  the  issue  of  The  Progressive. 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 

NEWSPAPERS: 


One 

Year 

5/2  4/25  Ago 

Affiliated  Publication  (AMEX)  .  244^  23V2  18^ 

Blue  Chip  Stamps  (OTC)  .  20''2  2044  17% 

Combined  Comm.  Corp  (NYSE)  .  33’/4  34  38% 

(a)  Capital  Cities  Comm  (NYSE)  ..  ..  40  39V4  34% 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  22%  23  21% 

Dow  Jones  (NYSE)  .  34V2  35V4  34 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  43%  44  42’/2 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  .  26'/2  26V2  17'/2 

(b)  Harte-Hanks  (NYSE)  .  20%  20%  19 

Jefferson  Pilot  (NYSE)  .  31V4  3tV«  30’2 

(c)  Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  .  22V2  23V.  2IV4 

Lee  Enterprise  (NYSE)  .  22  2OV2  29V4 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  21%  22  17V2 

Media  Investment  (OTC)  .  56  56  48 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  26  25V4  22V2 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  26V.  26'/.  24% 

Panax  (OTC)  .  6%  6%  N/A 

(d)  Post  Corp.  (Wise)  (AMEX)  .  16V.  15  15 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  .  6%  6%  8V4 

Southam  Press  (CE)  .  27%  27V2  22% 

Stauffer  Communications  .  23V2  23'/.  N/A 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  16%  16%  13V2 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  36V2  37'/.  46% 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  29%  30V.  28V4 

Toronto  Sun  (CE)  .  14'/.  I4V4  N/A 

Torstar  (CE)  .  19%  18%  I6V. 

(e)  Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  23  23V.  39V. 


(a)  Stock  split  2  for  1,  effective  7/3/78 

(b)  Stock  split  2  for  1.  effective  6/21/78 

(c)  Stock  split  2  for  1.  effective  8/30/78 

(d)  100%  stock  dividend,  of  record  11/16/78 

(e)  Stock  split  2  for  1.  effective  December  27,  1978. 


SUPPLIERS 


Abitibi  (CE)  .  17V.  17V4  12V2 

AM  Inti.  (NYSE)  .  16  16  N/A 

Altair  (OTC)  .  4%  4%  3V. 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  6V4  6V.  6% 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  33%  34V2  28V2 

Carrier  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  25%  25%  2OV4 

Compugraphic  (NYSE)  .  42%  44V.  53 

Consol.  Bath.  (Mont.)  .  13%  13%  N/A 

Compuscan  (OTC)  .  7'/.  7'/.  6'/. 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  34  34'/.  33% 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  54%  53  45 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  21'/.  22  15% 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  25V.  26%  25'/. 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  62%  64  53% 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  27'/.  27  31% 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  28%  28%  28 

Grace,  W.R.  (NYSE)  .  28%  25%  27% 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  34%  36%  28% 

(f)  Harris  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  28  26%  25% 

Hunt  Chem.  (NYSE)  .  14  14%  11% 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  45%  44%  42V. 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  25%  23%  25V. 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  45%  45%  48'/. 

LogEtronics  (OTC)  .  IIV.  11%  10 

Logicon  (AMEX)  .  13’/.  13%  13% 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  (CE)  .  23’/.  22  19% 

Minnesota,  Min.  &  Mfg.  (NYSE)  .  55%  56V.  51% 

Raytheon  (NYSE)  .  47%  45%  N/A 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  .  39  39%  33 

St.  Regis  (NYSE)  .  29%  30'/.  29 

Southwest  Forest  I  nd.  (NYSE)  .  17%  18%  11% 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  29’/.  28%  25% 

Visual  Graphics  Corp.  (AMEX)  .  5%  5%  N/A 

Volt  Info.  (OTC)  .  15V.  15%  N/A 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  26%  27  22V. 


(f)  Stock  split  2  (or  1,  effective  9/22/78 
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Harris  technology 
on  the 
job 


In  newspaper 
production, 

Harris  puts  innovative 
technology  to  work, 
saving  time  and 
money  for  papers 
throughout  the 
world.  With  copy 
processing  systems, 
advertising  layout 
terminals,  photo¬ 
composition  equipment, 
satellite  transmission 
systems,  web  offset 
presses,  inserting  and 
mailroom  equipment. 

The  newest  addition 


Harris  2500  Copy  Processing  System 
at  the  Brockton  (Mass.)  Enterprise 


to  this  product  family  is  the 

Harris  2530  copy  processing  system.  Designed  and  priced  for 
smaller  newspapers,  it  provides  the  same  bottom  line  benefits 
that  other  Harris  2500  systems  do  for  large  metropolitan  dailies.  And 
allows  deadlines  to  be  pushed  back  so  papers  can  deliver  fresher  news. 

For  information  on  the  Harris  newspaper  production  system,  write: 
Harris  Corporation,  Melbourne,  Florida  32919. 


ANNOUNCINq  OUR 

QSUJSpIO 


Effective  July  1,  1979 
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Discounts  From  Open  National  Rate: 


Birmingham  Post-Herald  (1)  5% 

Cincinnati  Post/Kentucky  Post  5 

Cleveland  Press  5 

Columbus  Citizen-Journal  (2)  3 

Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News  10 

El  Paso  Herald-Post  5 

Evansville  Press  5 

Fullerton  News  Tribune  (3)  5 

Hollywood  Sun-Tattler  5 

Knoxville  News-Sentinel  5 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  5 

Memphis  Press-Scimitar  5 

The  Pittsburgh  Press  5 

The  San  Juan  Star 

The  Stuart  News  5 


(1)  Rep.  by  Newhouse  Newspapers 

(2)  Rep.  by  CWO&O 

(3)  Rep.  by  Western  Dallies 


13 

Pages  Annually 
26 

39 

52 

8% 

12% 

12% 

15% 

10 

15 

20 

25 

10 

15 

20 

20 

5 

7 

7 

13 

13 

15 

15 

18 

7.5 

10 

10 

15 

10 

15 

20 

25 

10 

15 

20 

25 

10 

15 

20 

25 

10 

15 

20 

25 

10 

15 

20 

20 

10 

15 

20 

20 

10 

15 

20 

20 

10 

Sliding  Scale 
15 

20 

25 

Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 


Represented  by:  STORY  &  KELLY-SMITH,  INC. 

ATLANTA  •  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  DALLAS  •  DETROIT  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  NEW  YORK  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


